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1824. 


THERE are a class of writers who, from their casual connexion 
with degenerate epochs, are apt to be overlooked in literary his- 
tory. The impression generally prevails that as soon as the 
scholar has imbued his mind with the style and diction of the 
first writers of a language, he may consider its attainment com- 
plete, and that to pursue the study with writers of an inferior 
stamp would only tend to vitiate his taste, and to weaken the 
knowledge he had previously acquired. This opinion appears to 
us to be productive of mischief, not alone because it tends to 
throw a cloud of obscurity on a class of writers whose works are 
calculated to cast immense light upon the organism of their age, 
but because the steps by which a literature either consolidates or 
enfeebles its resources, present as many points of interest to the 
philological student as the features it exhibits in the days of its 
greatest brilliancy and power. They present the leading prero- 
gative instances through which the nature of language can be 
revealed, and are the very examples Lord Bacon would have 
selected to guide him through that mass of philosophical laws by 
which language becomes the exponent of civilization, and binds 
up and concentres in itself the multiform elements of the social 
world. Nor is the advantage of such a study confined to mere 
speculative views, though these are of the largest and most 
essential kind. But the examples of turgidity and bombast 
which such views are destined to convey, will effectively deter 
the scholar from subjecting himself to any influences which are 
calculated to involve him in similar results. The philologist as 


well as the surgeon must be prepared to analyse diseased speci- 
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mens along with those of a healthy character, if he wishes to 
obtain a practical insight into the organization of a language; 
and it is only by a judicious comparison of both examples that 
he can be led into a correct appreciation of the first-class writers 
to which there is too great a tendency to restrict his studies, 
With this view we enter on Statius, not so much to give the 
reader a complete paradigm of this department of literary history, 
which is beyond the limit of these pages, as to point out the 
objects which such a study may legitimately embrace, the spirit 
in which it ought to be prosecuted, and introduce the reader to 
a school of writers who will afford abundant examples for the 
ursuit. 

It is just 1800 years ago since a man of ripe years came from 

Epirus to Naples, and established tutorial connexions with 
some of the families in Rome. Like most of us, he was one of 
an herd. At that time, Rome absorbed all the luxuries and 
wealth of the provinces, and a mob of hungry literati left 
Achaia to exchange their already declining language for some of 
the ill-gotten products of power. The father of Statius was among 
the number. He opened aschool at Mysenum, and subsequently 
in the capital, where he taught the sons of the noblest patricians 
the mechanical construction of language and the art of becoming 
eloquent in so many lessons. He aspired to teach poetry, having 
composed an epic on the Destruction of the Capitol, and drilled 
his pupils in dactyles and spondees, precisely as one would teach 
soldiers to fire in platoons. With rhetoric and the poetic art he 
allied theology, and presided over a species of ecclesiastical 
seminary, in which he expounded to the candidates for orders 
the dogmatic part of pagan divinity, the various degrees of 
kindred which existed among the gods and their adulterous off- 
spring, and exercised them like a modern rubrician in the cere- 
monies relating to their priestly functions. Such a man was 
reckoned a prodigy in those times, and was gaped at by the Roman 
nobility quite as much as Goldsmith's schoolmaster by the igno- 
rant peasants of Auburn. Though he knew not a syllable about 
God or man, nature or society,—though his entire curriculum of 
studies was confined to a mere jingle of words which an ordinary 
student might, by hard cramming, master in one term,—he was 
run after by the favourites of the Court, and pointed out to their 
children as a man of colossal erudition. 

It is in this cradle of Statius’s infantile years that we are to 
seek for those determining influences that moulded the peculiar 
organization of his mind, and decided his subsequent character. 
The stream did not belie its source. The career of the younger 
Statius was such as might have been determined upon @ priort 
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grounds from the elements of his education, before he set his 
foot in society. He had no mind to digest the influences of that 
education—to assimilate what was good, while it threw off the 
bad parts of the system. His father taught him to rhyme every 
sentence he spoke: in his subsequent life he could not commu- 
nicate with his friends except in metre. His father obliged him 
to make verses before he could possibly have any ideas upon the 
topics he suggested: words ever after became, in contradiction 
to Fichte’s theory, the sole prompters of his thoughts, and sono- 
rous epithets were strung together without other natural link than 
what material description supplied. Though Statius lived in an 
age of wonders—when earthquakes, political, moral, and natural 
rolled away under his feet—when religious and social institutions 
were undergoing a palpable transformation, his mind never 
travelled out of the narrow circle of his sire’s lessons, to encoun- 
ter these startlmg phenomena. Greek fables and Greek epics 
formed alike the belief and meditation of his infancy, manhood, 
and old age. His attachment to the old theogony, when its 
follies were exploded, might be deemed as chivalrous as the devo- 
tion of the late Colonel Sibthorp to Protection, had it not served 
a purpose,—the supplying him with a storehouse of topics for 
his rhyming propensity. We doubt not, however, that his piety 
was sincere. He had sat, with the docility of an Irish student 
at Louvain, on the benches of his father’s ecclesiastical seminary, 
and heard him expound the History of Olympus with infantile 
credulity. Though the young nobles who aspired to the functions 
of the pagan priesthood soon relieved themselves of the influence 
of such lessons, and concealed the atheist’s heart under the 
priestly robe, Statius clung to the doctrines thus imparted with 
the greatest tenacity; and even when they were openly repudi- 
ated, never seems to have been troubled with a suspicion of their 
veracity. It is on account of this absence of the exercise of 
independent opinion—of this incompetence to grapple with the 
startling phenomena of the age—that we must deny to Statius 
the attribute of genius. His father committed a great folly in 
setting his mind right against the current of the age, and the son 
had not even the sense to retrieve or understand the blunder. 
He went on writing epics as if he lived in the days of Homer, 
within view of the foundations of society, when mankind sailed 
in quest of foreign homes, and encountered the vessels of the gods 
in the Grecian seas. Even if such an egregious mistake had not 
argued want of discernment on the part of its author, still lan- 
guage and invention must have failed him in the prosecution of 
so false an object. The best epics are reckoned weary; and to 
render this Behemoth of poetic creations at all tolerable, it must 
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more or less embody the passing features of the epoch, and take 
its seat in the heart of humanity. With openly professed tig- 
ments no epic ever dealt without being consigned to the book- 
seller's dead-stock with the Thebaid of Statius, and the Prince 
Arthur of Sir Richard Blackmore. 

There were, however, other influences at work to increase the 
fatal bent the elder Statius had imparted, and these are to be 
found in the literary fashions of the epoch. Language being the 
pulse of civilization, its creations cannot live without being dete- 
riorated by the united action of a complex web of operating 
causes, some of which are political, others moral, while more are 
homogeneous, and consequently direct in their agency. The 
former had a very remote, the latter a very decisive influence in 
determining the poetic tendencies of Statius. The absence of 
mental and political freedom which disgraced the reigns of the 
earlier Emperors, could hardly have fettered the mind of Statius, 
as he did not avail himself of the little margin which the govern- 
ment left for the exercise of his intellectual powers. With the 
moral leprosy of the age he was equally unstricken. Minds 
deficient in boldness of thought are generally deficient in passion. 
Statius was temperate simply because his blood was weak and 
his temperament mild and atrabilious. 

Though the corruption of taste and dissoluteness of manners, 
with the iron fetters of despotism did not touch him directly, they 
had, however, done their work on the masculine language of Rome, 
and gave him very vitiated patterns of style in the writings of 
his cotemporaries and immediate predecessors. The surveillance 
of the Roman Afdiles over the works of the press, and the un- 
scrupulous methods which they employed to banish or kill 
authors, introduced into the language both cramped and ambagi- 
tory expressions ; and the general abandonment of moral restraint 
opened a way to rash innovations of speech by the coiming of 
new terms in defiance of the Horatian injunction, 


‘ Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novam.’ 
Epist. ad Pis. 47. 


or the introduction of old ones in a sense perfectly unwarranted 
by the best writers of the Augustan epoch. The choicest spirits 
could not escape the effects of such verbal improprieties, however 
far removed they might be from the causes in which they took 
their rise ; but if they occasionally disfigure the pages of Juvenal 
and Tacitus, they overrun those of Statius, who was not dis- 
tinguished by the reflective judgment of the two foremost of his 
«cotemporaries. 
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The fashion, however, which exercised the most fatal blight 
on the powers of Statius, was one with which his name is indis- 
solubly connected, as its great ornament and promoter ;—public 
recitation. The history of this custom may be succinctly given, 
and is not without its lesson in showing that a literature may be 
corrupted by the very means taken to keep its influence alive and 
perpetuate its action on life and manners. 

Public recitation, like every other human thing, crept into 
Rome stealthily and by almost imperceptible degrees, first being: 
private and confidential, then public: it began by being a mode 
and ended in becoming an institution. We learn that Horace 

_invited the poets of his day to consult Quintilius Varus (Ars 
Poet. v. 438), whose advice he had found serviceable. He praises 
still more the sense and sagacity of a certain Spurius Metius 
Tarpa (ibid. v. 387), whose ear was sensible to the least defect 
of harmony, and whose candour was equal to the delicacy of his 
eriticism. Horace offered himself in the capacity of a judge to 
the eldest of the Pisos, and promised him to apply unhesitatingly 
whenever a line grated on his ear, the favourite phrase of Quin- 
tilius Varus— 


.... ‘corrige sodes, 
Hoe, aiebat, et hoc.’ 
Epist. ad Pis. 438. 


By this free communication between the poet and his critic, 
poetry was kept in the path of reason and correct taste; and 
whatever inspiration it might lack in the hands of such aristocratic 
bards as the Pisos, it never swerved from the highest canons of 
criticism. 

The convenient opinion, however, began to gain ground that 
individual criticism served no other purpose than that of clipping 
the wings of genius. The meeting of one or two discerning 
critics was insensibly enlarged till it embraced the whole circle 
of the author's acquaintance. The throng of auditors soon in- 
ereased from a half-a-dozen to twenty, and from twenty to a 
hundred, till the voice of individual discrimination was lost in the 
tumult of a confused suffrage. Why confine a source of so much 
gratulation and pleasure to a limited number? was the exclama- 
tion of the rhyming throng. Why not hold these recitations in the 
Campus Martius or the Forum, and invite the entire city? The 
suggestion came very opportunely to-Augustus. He had just 
abolished the Comitia, and removed all political power from the 
Forum to the palace on the Palatine ; but dreading the void which 
these changes had created in the minds of the people, he eagerly 
caught at every means calculated to divert their attention from 
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his political purposes. Hence, Augustus was not content with 
giving his sanction to public recitations ; he took the new insti- | 
tution under the protection of the State, defined its laws, and 
ensured the attendance of the Court by his presence. On these 
occasions the reciter, accompanied by a troop of parasites and 
friends, entered the hall they had engaged for the purpose, and 
taking up his position in front of the benches, unfolded his parch- 
ment manuscript amidst a buzz of eager curiosity. After some 
apologies for the length of the piece, and fulsome compliments 
to the auditory, the mouthing commenced. The reciter beat 
time to his hexameters with the movement of his hand, and ges- 
ticulated those passages which he thought choice with so marked 
an intonation, as to coerce the vulgar part of his hearers into 
expression of applause. The men of taste whom the poet had 
succeeded in bringing to his reading looked on in sad silenee, 
while the hall shook with deafening approvals of mere turgidity 
and bombast. The bard might have read their opinion in their 
attitude of resigned despair, as they sat on the foremost benches; 
but he avoided their gaze, and, like a ranting actor, turned his 
eyes to the galleries, as if to command the triumphal shouts with 
which the worst portions of his poem were greeted. Horace 
knew the tendency of such recitals to degrade his art by sub- 
jecting it to the ignorant control of the multitude, and could 
hardly be prevailed upon to read his pieces before a few select 
friends, whose sincerity he knew, and whose judgment he acknow- 
ledged (Hor. i. Sat. 4, 73). Gifted with a keen appreciation of 
the just and beautiful in art, and fastidious to a fault, he trusted 
more to his own powers of criticism than to those of his friends. 
Ovid, in this respect, presented a bold contrast to his predecessor. 
As much as Horace shunned the delicious publicity of public 
recitations, Ovid courted it. During his exile among the Gete, 
the chief complaint of Ovid was that of having no auditors to 
whom he could recite his compositions (Pont. iv., 2, 34; T'rist. 
iii., 14, 39); and being deprived of this incitement to glory, he 
began to languish, and became as insensible as his barbarous 
neighbours. The glory that Ovid sought was a mere noisy 
repute that took all the airs of fame, and which Horace fled from 
as adisgrace. Horace courted solitude, Ovid publicity, clamour, 
shouting, and clapping of hands. A poet who so enthusiastically 
admired one of the first causes of the corruption of Roman taste 
and genius, has a fair title to the appellation of the first poet of 
the decline. 

Under Nero and Domitian public recitation became the 
reigning fashion, and was honoured with the patronage of the 
court, and the encouragement of the leading men of the day. 
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The imperial incendiary entered into the lists with Lucan and 
the other rhymers of the hour—ordered the pontiffs to offer up 
sacrifices to the gods for his literary triumph, and, writing his 
verses in gold, dedicated them to the Capitoline Jupiter. Domi- 
tian was as sedulous in his attendance upon public readings as 
Augustus ; admitted the most successful reciters to his table, and 
conferred upon them the highest honours of the city. A prac- 
tice thus regally supported could not fail to attract an immense 
number of feeble spirits, whose petty emulation carried the 
custom to a perfect fury. Every place where the poet had the 
remotest chance of collecting a crowd became a salle de lecture ; 
and baths, quadrangles, and porticos resounded with the deafen- 
ing clamour of the reciters. ‘The lines in which Juvenal alludes 
to the nuisance must be fresh in the recollection of every 
schoolboy. 


‘Nota magis nulli domus est sua, quam mihi lucus 
Martis et Moliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani: quid agant venti, quas torqueat umbras 
Jacus, unde alius furtive devehat aurum 
Pelliculz, quantas jaculetur Monychus ornos 
Frontonis platani convulsaque marmora clamant:. 
Semper et assiduo rupte lectore columne.’ 


Sat. i. 7. 


Of course under such a system anything like a judicious 
censorship was unavailing. The hearers of to-day were the 
readers of to-morrow. They expected the same indulgence they 
meted out to others, and puffed their brethren into the same 
notoriety which they expected to be helped to in return. When 
the reciter, after continuing some time, in order to be pressed 
to pursue his subject, signified his intention to cease through 
fear of fatiguing his auditors, he was met with the ery of Perge, 
Perge, from a sea of voices, among which those were the loudest 
who really wished him to be silent. (Sen. Ep. 95.) If the poet 
on such occasions, producing a formidable roll of manuscript, 
ventured to say their indulgence would be too severely taxed, he 
was generally told by one of the boldest of the crowd to con- 
tinue, and that to-morrow, and the day after, would be given 
him if it were necessary. All this courtesy was the code of 
honour ; a part of the regulation of the institution. 

There cannot be a doubt, not only with respect to the evil 
effect of such a practice on the literature of the epoch, but 
as regards the precise nature of the mischief caused and th 
manner of its operation. When an art is submitted to the judg- 
ment and control of ignorant umpires, it must necessarily fall to 
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the level of their perverted taste, and take its complexion from 
their decisions. The populace of Rome never had the slightest 
pretence to those chaste ideas of esthetic art which imbued the 
minds of the Athenian citizens; but in the days of the decline 
their taste, originally coarse and unrefined, became brutalized by 
excessive passion, and the loss of those manly sentiments which 
freedom is calculated to inspire. Instead of those finer traits of 
feelings which exalt. humanity, and lend to fiction an air of 
reality, their views were entirely bent on material descriptions 
conveyed in high sounding language and sonorous cadences. 
Those sudden emotions of the mind which Homer portrays with 
so much pathos, and of which Virgil shows himself so faithful a 
delineator, were entirely lost sight of by the unthinking crowd ; 
and the false glare of theatrical pageantry, the strut of monarchy, 
the flash of arms, and the roar of trumpets, with an occasional 
sprinkling of coarse animal passion, were the only things which 
awakened their attention or excited their applause. The poetry 
of the epoch at once dropped down to this standard. Authors 
wrote for no other object than to gain the approval of the crowd, 
and, as turgidity and bombast were the grand points which the 
crowd honoured with its approbation, they availed themselves of 
every occasion in which rant and tinsel could be introduced. 
Hence the object aimed at was not an approximation to truth or 
nature, but what epithets were most sonorous, what appeals the 
most captivating, what colours the most glaring; and their 
heroes were introduced decked out in the most flaunting drapery, 
and talking the most extravagant rant, to excite a cheer. Ifa 
crowd of peasants in our day scramble into a theatre, it is not to 
hear either Rosalind or Juliet, who talk a language which they 
cannot understand, but,to behold a pageant, a pantomime, or a 
battle. Ifthe Roman populace, who tolerated such monsters as 
Nero and Domitian, ran to the public recitals, it was to hear 
descriptions of similar objects conveyed with emphatic gesticu- 
lation and high-sounding phraseology. Nothing else they could 
appreciate, and, as they controlled the assembly with their stormy 
suffrage, nothing else was given. 

Under the influence of this institution the younger Statius 
was early brought, and initiated into its highest mysteries. His 
father had entered into the lists at the Minerva games, and won 
laurel crowns from Cesar and approving shouts from crowded 
benches of spectators. His son drank in that applause and 
panted for the same distinction. With such a tutor as his 
father, and with such ductile and imitative powers as he brought 
to the task, it would indeed have been a marvel had success not 
met his expectations. A subject was chosen which admitted of 
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as many frightful incidents as the sacking of Troy, viz., the 
terrible story of CEdipus pursued to its fatal termination in the 
suicide of his incestuous wife, the double fratricide of their unna- 
tural offspring, and the siege of Thebes, along with as many 
other bloody incidents as the poet could manage to cram into 
the plot. The father directed the hits and smoothed the lines of 
the opening canto, and introduced his son in the ring as the natu- 
ral inheritor of those plaudits with which his own readings had 
been greeted. The intellectual air of the young Neapolitan—his 
sweet voice, and his blue eyes as sunny as his own skies, seconded 
the appeal of paternal sympathy, and enchained the attention of 
the boisterous crowd. With his Greek mantle gracefully folded 
about his person, and his long auburn hair streaming to the 
wind, he seemed more like some .weird visitant than a palpable 
creation, and the modulated music of his rich cadences spoke 
the ethereal language that his form inspired. With his hands 
spasmodically contracted; he beat time to his hexameters, and 
constantly adjusted his attitudes and the expression of his 
features to the passions he was depicting. His elocution was 
as successful as his language, and the frequent pauses in which 
he was obliged to take refuge from a too animated delivery, was 
the signal for renewed explosions of applause! 

Henceforth the fame of the younger Statius out-blazoned that 
of his father. He became the talk of the town and shot up at 
once into notoriety. A poem so auspiciously begun was con- 
tinued with renewed vigour in the spirit which marked its com- 
mencement. The combats grew more bloody, the deaths more 
“awful. Lust and anger increased in tenfold intensity. If 
armies spread havoc and desolations over nations before, they 
now involved a world in ruins: if earthquakes threatened to 
ingulf continents, they now yawned for the universe. The earth 
became too narrow for the operations of Statius’s genius: the 
whole space of Olympus with Hades, and the pagan purgatory, 
were drawn into the scene, and gods mingled in the ranks of 
heroes and screeching ghouls took part in the contest for 
empire. Statius drew his auditory with him, and raised the 
passion for his recitals to such a pitch, that the production of 
a new canto became quite a festival day for the city. 


‘ Curritur ad vocem jucundam et carmen amice 
Thebaidos, letam fecit cum Statius urbem, 
Promisitque diem; tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 
Auditur” .... Juvenal, Saf. 7. 


Many of the smaller celebrities disappeared before him. Some 
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infatuated with his fame, imitated his peculiarities and formed a 
school, to which his style of poetry communicated the guiding 
features. Statius directed the gestures and the voice of these 
poets by his hand. They followed him fo his recitations, and, 
scattering themselves among the crowd, formed the salient points 
of applause. Crispinus, the chief of them, leapt upon his 
master's neck when he had finished, kissed his hair, and in- 
spirited the crowd to a closing round of cheers. 

How far the influences we have only cursorily glanced at, com- 
bined with his adherence to the false bent his education had 
imparted, to vitiate his style and falsify his delineations of cha- 
racter and his pictures of events, will best be gleaned by con- 
trasting passages in which he ostensively imitates the older 
writers, with the originals, and by testing the merit of both with 
the touchstone of natural feeling and moral truth. Unhappily 
for his originality, it is impossible to lay our hand upon a single 
passage which is not a mere imitation of either Homer or 
Virgil, or of some of the older Greek dramatists, distorted by an 
exaggeration of the principal features, until the copy bears the 
same relation to the original, as a painted mask to the fleshy 
lineaments it was intended at once to caricature and conceal. 
The Thebaid, his leading epic, is indeed nothing more than the 
plots of The Phenicians and The Suppliants of Euripides, with a 
portion of the Antigone of Sophocles, so interwoven and com- 
bined as to conduct the actors through a series of scenes and 
events quite analogous to those experienced by the heroes of 
Homer and Virgil. The war of Latium is decided in the seventh 
book of the Aineid: the siege of Thebes forms the seventh book 
of the Thebaid, the first six being taken up, as in the Zineid, with 
voyages, episodes, fétes, funeral obsequies, and games. If Eneas 
is shattered by a tempest at sea, Polynix is beaten by a storm 
equally as frightful on land: if Eneas is favourably received by 
Dido, the King of Argos gives a similar welcome to the hero of 
Statius. Eneas makes love to Dido, Polynix to the daughter 
of Adrastus. In the ineid the Trojans celebrate the anniversary 
of the death of Anchises; in the T’hebaid the Greeks perform the 
obsequies of Archemorus. Adrastus terminates the games in a 
similar manner on the road to Thebes as Acestes in Sicily. 
Ascanius gives the signal for fight in the Aneid by mortally 
wounding a tame stag; the Greeks pass the same sign by killing 
the tigresses which had led Bacchus triumphaat from the Indies. 
Juno is the tutelary deity of the Greeks, Venus that of the The- 
bans ; and, as in the sequel, Juno favours the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy, Venus throws her egis over the fugitive Trojans. 
Jupiter in both epics is equally perplexed between the claims of 
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the two deities on his attention. Fatigued unceasingly by the 
reproaches of his ill-tempered spouse and the entreaties of Venus, 
he gets rid of his perplexities, according to his custom, by ren- 
dering Destiny responsible for every event. Statius follows Virgil 
in his episodes as well as in the general action of his poem. 
To the frightful picture of the taking of Troy he opposes the 
massacre of the Lemnians. In the 4neid Troyis surprised and 
burnt by the Greeks during the night; in the Thebaid the Lem- 
nians are massacred in profound slumber and darkness. Hypsi- 
pilus saves his father Thoas, in the same manner as Aneas, and 
Bacchus conducts him with his precious burden through the 
fray as Venus guides the footsteps of the Virgilian hero in a 
similar emergency. Even the gentle loves of Nisus and Euryalus 
are not left without a counterpart. In Statius’s description of 
Dymas and Hopleus the same affection is introduced, and is 
supported with a similar sacrifice of blood and display of fervour. 
Homer, as well as Ovid and the Grecian dramatists, are no less 
unscrupulously pillaged than Virgil; but to trace the parallel 
instances in these authors would fill a volume; we shall there- 
fore at once proceed to exhibit the mode in which these passages 
have been incorporated into the Thebaid, and distorted into an 
appearance of originality. Our citations must be few, but they 
shall be fair representatives of the general cases. 

A shipwreck is a grand topic; and since it calls into operation 
the highest powers of the poet, it may be fairly taken as a proper 
standard by which his genius may be measured. Homer describes 
a shipwreck in his usual simple and majestic manner, and in a 
very few words strikes the imagination with all the visions such 
a catastrophe is likely to convey. (‘Odvecaag¢ E. 290.) 

Homer again introduces a similar scene, but with improved 
imagery. (Lbid. M. 403.) 

Virgil’s description in the first book of the 4neid we need not 
cite, being in every schoolboy’s mouth. That of Statius is a 
confused mélange of both, in which the same conceptions are 
introduced, but exaggerated to such a degree as to carry them 
over the bounds which separate the sublime from the ridiculous. 


‘ Jamque aderant terre, quantum Gortynia currunt 
Spicula, ceruleo gravidam cum Jupiter imbri 
Ipsa super nubem ratis armamenta Pelasge 
Sistit agens: inde horror aquis, et raptus ab omni 
Sole dies, miscet tenebras quis protinus unda 
Concolor: obnixi lacerant cava nubila venti, 
Diripiuntque fretum: nigris redit humida tellus 
Vorticibus, totumque Notis portantibus zequor 
Pendet, et sequato jam jam prope sidera dorso 
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Frangitur: incerte jam nec prior impetus alno, 
Sed labat, extantem rostris modo gurgite in imo, 
Nunc celo Tritona ferens: nec robora prosunt. 
Semideum heroum, puppemque insana flagellat 
Arbor: et instabili procumbens pondere curvas 
Raptat aquas, remique cadunt in pectus inanes.’ 
Thebaidos, lib. v. 361. 


Statius opens his description with a plagiary from Homer, 
weakened by verbal amplification. Jupiter in the Odyssey is 
made to hang a black cloud over a hollow bark: in the Thebaid 
he is represented as driving a cloud big with cerulean showers 
over the armaments of a Grecian ship. In Homer the cloud 
seems introduced by some magical operation befitting the notions 
we all attach to the Supreme Being: in Statius it is impelled by 
the same kind of agency as a shepherd exerts over his flock, and 
degrades Jupiter to the condition of a herdsman. The concep- 
tion which succeeds is pilfered from Virgil, but so disfigured that 
the Mantuan bard would hardly distinguish the resemblance. In 
the 4neid, clouds snatch heaven and the day from the eyes of 
the Trojans; in the Thebaid, day is snatched from the sun, is 
confounded with darkness, and horror is spread over the waters. 
In the one, we have a distinct image impressing forcibly on the 
mind the simple features of a storm ; in the other, a confusion of 
imperfect metaphors, which resemble the phenomena they would 
convey in nothing but the chaotic bewilderment which they in- 
troduce into the mind. “The yeast of waves foaming about the 
sands in the Aneid suggested to Statius the idea of wet dust 
veering round in towrbillons, which we need not say contradicts 
every old lady's experience. ‘Then the back of the sea, borne by 
winds—for portantibus means actually carried—is made to touch 
the stars; asad burlesque on the A‘neidian phraseology, which 
employs dorsum to describe some rocks in the Mediterranean, 
whose appearance suggested to Virgil the figure in question. But 
he never committed the incongruity of applying it to waves, even 
metonymically, or of raising the latter to the stars by any other 
action than that sudden swell and elevation which the word tollit 
conveys. In Statius, ‘The winds struggling with each other 
rend the hollow clouds and tear the deep.’ ‘The mast of 
the vessel quivers like one insane, and lashes the poop, and 
falling with its instabile weight parts the gaping waters. The 
object of this bombast is simply to improve a few artless 
expressions in Homer, and so highly colour them as to make 
them seem new. In the Odyssey, the phenomenon is related 
as it might naturally occur to any one familiar with the 
Mediterranean :— 
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‘Then came a sudden gust 
of mingling winds that in the middle snapped 
The mast, and hurried o’er the waves afar 
Both sail and sailyard fell into the flood.’ 


Or, as in the second piece we have quoted from the same 
poem :— 
‘ blowing wild 
Now came shrill Zephyrus ; a stormy gust 
Snapped sheer the shrouds on both sides; backward fell 
The mast, and with loose tackle strewed the hold.’ 


The next passage we may select is the combat of the Cestus. 
Virgil represents the Trojans celebrating the anniversary of 
Anchises’ death by various games at his tomb, in which are 
included foot-races, rowing-matches, and pugilistic encounters. 
Statius introduces the Greeks celebrating the obsequies of 
Archemorus by feats of a similar character. He exchanges boat- 
rowing, however, for chariot races, with a view to variety, by laying 
Homer under contribution, as well as Virgil. In everything else 
appertaining to these games he sticks to the latter, only ampli- 
fying the various allusions Virgil has introduced. We select the 
Cestus simply because it is an exercise with which Englishmen 
are not unacquainted. The contest is preceded by the same 
description of terror; but in Virgil the object of the fright is 
distinctly stated, and not without inspiring a similar feeling in 
the mind of the reader :— 


‘In medium geminos immani pondere cestus 
Projecit ; quibus acer Eryx in przlia suetus 
Ferre manum, duroque intendere brachia tergo. 
Obstupuere animi: tantorum ingentia septem 
Terga boum plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant.’ 
Ain. v. 402. 


Statius, however, while he magnifies the terror, diminishes 
the object, and leaves it doubtful whether we are to ascribe the 
shudder to the brawny proportions of the pugilist or the cestus 
which he uses :— 


‘ Constitit immanis cerni, immanisque teneri 
Argolicus Capaneus: ac dum nigrantia plumbo 
Tegmina cruda _— non mollior ipse, lacertis 
Induitur ... 
Obstupuere animi, fecitque silentia terror.’ 
Theb. vi. 731. 


Virgil, after his combatants have taken up their position, at 
once leads them to the encounter, and describes the blows in so 
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graphic a manner, that the reader fancies he sees the strokes 
aimed, and hears the sound whizzing in his ear :— 


‘ Constitit in digitos extemplo arrectus uterque 
Brachiaque ad superas interritus extulit auras. 
Abduxere retro longe capita ardua ab ictu ; 
Immiscentque manus manibus, pugnamque lacessunt. 

* * * * 


Multa viri nequicquam inter se vulnera jactant, 
Multa cavo lateri ingeminant, et pectore vastos 
Dant sonitus ; erratque aures et tempora circum 
Crebra manus; duro crepitant sub vulnere male.’ 


Entellus, who falls through missing his blow :— 


* Acrior ad pugnam redit, ac vim suscitat ira 
Tum pudor incendit vires, et conscia virtus ; 
Precipitemque Daren ardens agit zequore toto 
Nune dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ille sinistré 
Nec mora, nec requies, quam multa grandine nimbi 
Culminibus crepitant: sic densis ictibus heros 
Creber utraque manu, pulsat versatque Dareta.’ 
Ain. v, 426, et sequent. 


If Statius reverses all this fine imagery, he occasionally copies 
Virgil in the grouping of his combatants, he distorts the 
language, and amplifies the conception by incongruous metaphor, 
to invest the picture with an air of originality. Cappaneus and 
Laon take up their position like Dares and Entellus, but with 
threatening hands, and with their faces in a safe recess, surveying 
at a distance the arms of their adversary, they shut out all 
entrance to wounds :— 


‘ Fulmineas alte suspensi corpora plantis, 
Exercere manus: tuto procul ora recessu 
Armorum in speculis, aditusque ad vulnera clusi.’ 
Theb. 750. 


Such absurd language is ignored by Statius’s commentators, and. 
ascribed to the interpolation of some monk in the Middle Age. 
The lines, however, are too much in keeping with the rest of the 
picture to admit of the supposition being entertained, unless in 
connexon with Pére  Hardouin’s theory. It generally happens 
after two pugilists have taken up their position, the fight neces- 
sarily commences, as in Virgil’s description. In Statius, how- 
ever, instead of the rival combatants falling to at once, we are 
told that mutual fear and counsel mixed with rage impended, 
during the continuance of which the pugilists eye one another 
ferociously, then beat the air with their arms, and soften their 
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cestus by rubbing them together, all which actions are quite 
opposed to what pugilists usually do after having faced their 
antagonists ;— 

‘ At sese permensi oculis et uterque parati 
Speravere locum, non protinus ira nec ictus: 
Alternus paulum Timor, et permixta furori, 
Consilia, inclinant tantum contraria jacta 
Brachia et explorant cestus, hebetantque terendo.’ 

Ibid. 760. 


After Cappaneus has aimed twenty blows at Laon, and wasted 
each upon the air, he at last receives from his antagonist one of 
the favours he is so vainly trying to confer, which rouses all the 
manin him. He returns to the encounter, but instead of being 
represented like Virgil's hero in a similar situation ;— 


‘ Acrior ad pugnam redit, ac vim suscitat ira, 
Tum pudor incendit vires, et conscia virtus,’ 


which brings all the mind of Dares into his face, Cappaneus 


is painted like a ferocious wild beast, grinding his teeth, and 
bellowing with fury :— 


‘ Non leo, non jaculo tantum indignata recepto 
Tigris: agit toto cedentem fervidus arvo 


Precipitatque retro juvenem, atque in terga supinat. 
Dentibus horrendum stridens, geminat rotatas 
Multiplicatque manus.’ 


Ibid. 789. 


Tn Virgil’s description, both combatants multiply their blows, 
and plant the strokes thick about the temples and ears. In 
Statius, Cappaneus multiplies his hands, and aims a thousand 
deaths at the temples of Laon, who is all the time employed in 
doing nothing but avoiding them :— 


. .. ‘Motu Spartanus acuto 
Mille cavet lapsas circum cava tempora mortes. 
Auxilioque pedum: sed non tamen immemor actis, 
Adversus fugit, et fugiens tamen ictibus obstat,’ 
Ibid. 787 


A curious art that which taught a man to grapple with his 
antagonist while he was running away. 

There is no poet on whom Statius has drawn so much as Ovid, 
as the chronicler of Olympus. The Metamorphoses must have 
served as a kind of scriptural text for his father’s lectures on 
mythology; and were doubtless, at an early age, thumbed by 
our poet with becoming reverence. In his account of the gods, 
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Statius pillages the imperial bard with the most relentless avidity, 
disfiguring the selected passages, however, as gipsies do their 
stolen children, to make them pass for his own. From a hundred 
parallel instances, which crowd upon us equally as fit for remark, 
we select the description of the Palace of Sleep. 

Ovid places the dwelling of Somnus in the Cimmerian regions, 
and sketches its leading features with graphic simplicity :— 


‘Est prope Cimmerios longo spelunca recessu, 
Mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni: 
Quo nunquam radiis oriens, mediusve, cadensve 
Pheebus adire potest. Nebulz caligine mixte 
Exhalantum humo, dubizeque crepuscula lucis.’ 
Metam, xi. 392. 


Statius tells us that the habitation of the god is somewhere in 
Ethiopia, and is situate in a spacious cave which is cut out ofa 
vacant mountain, and goes under hollow rock, the whole being 
surrounded by a sterile grove, which is placed on the nebulous 
peak of western night, in a manner rather curious to consider ;— 


‘Stat super occidue nebulosa cacumina noctis 
ZEthiopasque atros, nulli penetrabilis astro 
Lucus iners, subterque cavis grave rupibus antrum 
It vacuum in montem, que desidis atria Somni.’ 
Theb. x. 84. 


Ovid's hollow mountain, which the sun, either rising or setting, 
cannot penetrate with his beams, is natural enough, but that the 
sterile grove of Statius, with its bare tops elevated to the sky, 
should be penetrable to no star, surpasses every effort of imagi- 
nation to conceive. 

Ovid pursues his picture :— 


‘Non fera, non pecudes, non moti flamine rami 
Humaneve sonum reddunt convicia lingue 
Muta quies habitat. Saxo tamen exit ab imo 
Rivus aque Lethes: per quem cum murmure labens 
Invitat somnos crepitantibus unda capillis.’ 


Statius, instead of depicting silence as it would naturally occur 
by the removal of noisy sounds, personifies it—represents quiet- 
ness, oblivious ease, and laziness as its companions, with accom- 
panying epithets which must have thrown Gray into an ecstasy of 
delight :— 


‘ Limen opaca quies et pigra oblivia servant 
Et nunquam vigili torpens ignavia vultu. 
Otia vestibulo pressisque silentia pennis.’ 
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He then tells us, in the same line, that these personages sat 
mute, and drove away the hoarse winds from the roof :— 


‘ Muta sedent, abiguntque truces a culmine ventos ;’ 


A contrary description, unless we suppose these beings to be in 
two places at the same time, and one which brings about the 
dwelling all the clatter it was the poet’s object to remove. 

The stream of Lethe, which Ovid introduces as inviting to 
sleep by the gentle murmur of the stones over which it glides, 
was too picturesque for Statius to omit; but in the description 
he actually inverts nature :— 


... . ‘ipse profundis 
Vallibus effugiens, spelunce proximus amnis 
Saxa inter scopulosque tacet.’ 


What fancy can realize a river falling over jutting rocks without 
making the least sound ? 

Ovid's description of Morpheus on his sable couch, and his 
awakening up at the summons of Iris, is conveyed in a few 
simple strokes, but these embrace the prominent features of the 
subject, and impress it indelibly on the imagination :— 


‘ At medio torus est, ebeno sublimis in atra, 
Plumens, unicolor, picto velamine tectus : 
Quo cubat ipse deus, membris languore solutis 
Hune cirea passim, varias imitantia formas, 
Somnia vana jacent totidem, quot messis aristas 
Sylva gerit frondes, ejectas littus arenas. 
Quo simul intravit, manibusque obstantia virgo 
Somnia dimovit : vestis fulgore reluxit 
Sacra Domus: tardaque Deus gravitate jacentes 
Vix oculos tollens ; iterum iterumque relabens, 
Summaque percutiens nutanti pectora mento, 
Excussit tamen sibi se: cubitoque levatus, 
Quod veniat .. . scitatur.’ 


Metam. xi. 610. 


Statius overcrowds this fine picture with a heap of incon- 
gruous details, destroying its moral truth by a too close 


approximation to the material aspect of the scene. Instead of 
the line, 


‘cubat ipse Deus membris languore solutis,’ 


we have the god sweating on hot carpets, his head bound with 
poppies, and his mouth exhaling a steaming vapour. His nght 
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hand clutches his hair, while his left hangs down loosely by his 
side :— 
‘Ipse autem vacuus cutis, humentia subter 

Antra, sopori fero stipatus flore, tapetas 

Incubat, exhaiant vestes et corpore pigro 

Strata calent ; supraque torum niger efflat anhelo 

Ore vapor; manus he fusos a tempore levo 

Sustentat crines: hee cornu oblita remisit.’ 

Theb. x. 106. 


The dreams, which in Ovid are merely innumerable and vain, 
appear to Statius in thick cohorts, the true confounded with the 
delusive, the sad with the joyful, and either swarm on the floor 
or cleave to the walls and posts of the dwelling :— 


‘ Adsunt in numero circum vaga somnia vultu, 
Vera simul falsis, permixtaque tristia blandis, 
Noctis opaca cohors, trabibusque, aut postibus herent 
Aut Tellure jacent..... : 
Ibid. x. 112. 


The conclusion of the imitation is ludicrous. Iris finding 
Morpheus pays no attention to the long speech she addresses to 
him, shakes him up precisely as a policeman would rouse a 
drunken fish woman, and repeats her message three or four times 
over :— 

‘increpitans languentia pectora dextra, 
Ne pereant voces, iterumque, iterumque monebat. 

Ibid. x. 132. 


The point which Ovid has so lavishly developed is then dis- 
missed with the most laconic brevity :— 

‘Tile Dez jussis dubium mixtumque sopori 

Annuit.’ Ibid. 

From these citations, which have been selected at random, and 
which are far from presenting the worst instances of Statius’s 
distortions, who does not see that the object of the poet has been 
to develope the material aspect of the pictures whose general 
outlines he copies, and sink the spiritual traits, which alone ean 
impart to them life and reality? The impression that would 
naturally arise from these comparisons is that the Taste of the 
Neapolitan was radically diseased ; but we are inclined to attri- 
bute the cause of the phenomena to the character of the poet's 
times as well as to the complexion of his genius. The genera- 
tion among whom he lived had grown up under the influence of 
licentious manners and a tyrannical government, which crushed 
the finer feelings of their nature, and coarsened its character. 
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The Sylve. 299 

Everything like nobility of sentiment was dead, and in its place 
wild passions ruled, and the material element was thrown out in 
bold projection. The character of the foremost minds had 
become emasculated through the long imprisonment to which a 
succession of tyrants had subjected the intellectual powers; and 
instead of domineering over the tastes and predominances of the 
epoch, merely reflected their features. This appears to us to be 
the rational account of the one-sided and imperfectly developed 
views which Statius took of nature. Had the contraction been 
the effect of Statius’s organization it would have been peculiar to 
himself alone ; but it equally disfigures the page of his cotem- 
poraries as well as that of his successors, and of those who 
immediately preceded him. The development of man’s social 
nature was equally cramped under Valentinian as under Nero and 
Domitian. Humanity in its pagan aspect was rapidly losing its 
prominent characteristics, and the images reflected in the Pharsalia 
of Lucan or the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus, in the Punics of 
Italicus, in the Proserpina of Claudian, as well as in the Thebaid 
of Statius, were but feeble copies of an outworn design. 

There were times in which even a poet so indefatigable as 
Statius must need repose from such wearisome topics as the 
ancient myths presented; and though of a melancholy tem- 
perament and a shrinking disposition, he occasionally sought 
relief in the distraction of society. Before quitting the world his 
father had introduced him to a numerous circle of acquaintances 
which otherwise he never would have had the courage to cul- 
tivate; and his nature, under the pressing exigencies of want, 
was forced to affect a sympathetic concern in their fantastic 
sorrows, and a fictitious hilarity over their quixotic pleasures. 
For widows he made verses on the loss of their husbands; wrote 
epitaphs on dogs, and elegies on dead parrots; he composed 
natal odes for the beautiful; celebrated the luxuries he was 
invited to partake of; and cried up every monstrosity that 
might please his patrons. Hence Statius is the consoler of 
every grief, the congratulator of every good fortune. He has 
smiles for the gay, tears for the sad, and even can be philo- 
sophic when he finds a rich Cato in company. This piece is 
destined to flatter the Minister of the Interior, Abascantius, 
and there's another for his charming wife Priscilla; a third is 
reserved to captivate the heart of Gallicus, if the fat old prefect 
has a heart. In these moments of relaxation Statius’s muse was 
like one of those Swiss whom we find it so convenient to hire 
upon solemn occasions, and was equally at home at a wedding 
and a funeral. He sung epithalamiums with the sunny gaiety of 
Waller, and putting on crape bands by the light of funereal torches, 
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sorrowed over buried vanities with the affected pathos of Young 
and Crebillon. 

The want of earnest feeling and moral truth evinced in these 
vers de societé, which constitute his Sylve, is still further in- 
creased by the spirit of exaggeration which invariably accom- 
panied his descriptions, and the introduction of the Olympian 
deities into actions whose petty details were beneath the notice of 
humanity. Atedius Melior had a plantain tree which attracted 
the notice of Statius. The poet, however, could not versify its 
history without calling up all the agricultural deities—the naiads 
and the fauns, Pan and his satyrs, Diana and her darts, whose 
movements he describes in verses as cold and pretentious as those 
of Dorat. Gallicus falls into a lethargy, and though only a prefect, 
Apollo is made to descend from the summits of the Alps, where 
he has a temple, to Epidamnus, when Esculapius is introduced on 
the scene; and, by the united assistance of these divinities, a 
fat old man is made to rise from his sleep. Lucan cannot be 
féted without Calliope bending over his cradle, and telling the 
nascent poet that his birth makes her cease to regret Orpheus, 
apparently because between Orpheus and Lucan there were only 
two such indifferent poets as Virgil and Homer. Salinus, a 
favourite eunuch of the emperor, undergoes the common operation 
of hair-cutting. Statius, by the aid of his Olympian machinery, 
makes out of this trifling subject a complete poem. The eunuch 
is transported by Venus and her swans across the seas to the 
palace of the Cesars. Neptune ensures for the precious 
freightage a safe passage. The hair of the favourite is perfumed 
by the Paphian goddess, and combed by the three Graces. Every 
lock has its guardian sylph, whose principal care is to entangle 
Cesar in its meshes. They are cut by the darts of Cupids, 
crossed in the form of scissors, and dispatched in a box of ivory 
to Epidamnus for the inspection of Apollo and Esculapius. All 
these incidents are recited with an earnest gravity which, in an 
age of general scepticism, must have been as solemnly ludicrous 
as the Rape of the Lock in the eighteenth century. In the 
poem of Pope there is not the fifth part of the supernatural 
agency employed as in the poem of Statius, yet it suffices to con- 
vulse the world with laughter through the absolute disproportion 
between the machinery introduced and the objects about which 
the verses are employed. Statius saw nothing in concentrating 
all the cares of Olympus upon a castrated youth but matter for 
the most solemn earnestness. The gravest verses of ancient 
times are the mock-heroics of our own !* 


* Though we are not aware that any of Pope’s commentators have noticed it, 
there is nothing so clear to our minds as that Pope took his idea of the Rape of 
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All the poetry of the age, however, was not overrun with this 
mythological mania. Martial and Juvenal clearly saw the ten- 
dency of such a practice to degrade their art, and wished to 
restore the Horatian maxim— 

‘ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit.’ Epist. ad Pis. 191. 
They even disclaimed the old legends on which the Olympian 
tales were engrafted, and sought to recall the attention of their 
cotemporaries to men and manners as the only subjects fit for 
sober and legitimate disquisition. Juvenal restricts his muse to 
plain matters of everyday life. : 
‘Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli.’ 
Sat. i. 86. 

And Martial, in allusion to the mythological legends, asks 
Mamurra— 

Quid te vana juvant miserz ludibria charte? 
* * * * 


‘Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas, Hrarpyasqyue 
Invenies: hominem pagina nostra sapit.2. 
‘ ith. Ep. 4, 


On one Flaccus, who arraigned Martial’s attempts at epigram 
as unworthy of his high powers, and pointed out epics and 
tragedies as the marks at which a great poet ought to aim, Martial 
successfully turns the tables, in showing his adviser the things 
he recommended were the real trifles—the ludicrous solemnities 
of the epoch, and that the gravest topics he could sing about in 
his times were the jests and follies of a licentious city. 


‘ Nescis, crede mihi, quid sunt epigrammata Flacce 
Qui tantum lusus illa, jocosque putas. 
Ille magis ludit, qui scribit prandia sevi 
Tereos; aut coenam, crude Thyesta, tuam ; 
Aut puero liquidas aptantem Dzdalon alas, 
Pascentem Siculas aut Polyphemon oves. 
A nostris procul est omnis vesica libellis ; 
Musa nec insano syrmate nostra tumet. 
Illa tamen laudant omnes, mirantur, adorant. 
Confiteor: laudant illa, sed ista legunt.’ 
: lib. iv. Ep. 49. 
the Lock from this poem on Salinus. At all events, the supernatural machinery of 
both poems is identically the same, and Pope’s sylphs perform the same func- 
tions in precisely the same manner as those of Statius. That Pope was well 
acquainted with our author is manifest from his translation of the first book of the 
Thebaid, and from the encomiums which he lavished upon him in his early 
years. When Pope’s judgment became more perfectly developed, he retracted his 
unripe panegyric, and held Statius in judicious contempt. 
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The causes which gave rise to or perpetuated these mythological 
ravings were condemned by Martial and Juvenal along with the 
effects. They never allude to public recitations unless with a 
biting sneer, and unmistakeably hint that the corrupt taste of the 
people, and degenerate political institutions, were already making 
wide rents in the magnificent language of Rome. These writers 
struggled against the tide of innovation, and, though aided in 
some respects by Quintilian, they struggled in vain. When the 
current had carried away such writers as the younger Pliny, what 
could Martial essay? With all his defects the writings of the 
epigrammatist present the nearest approach to the purity of the 
Augustan epoch, while those of Juvenal, combining the primitive 
force of the language with its riper elegancies, may be said to 
surpass the writers of the Augustan epoch itself. But the light 
which the satirist cast around him was only the garish blaze of 
a flickering language, collecting all its energies into a dying 
struggle for existence. The momentary brilliancy only served to 
make the darkness more profound that followed its extinction. 
It*was' these’ attempts at reformation that estranged Statius 
from" Martial, and produced that mutual silence between the two 
pobt laureates of Don:itian that has perplexed the commentators 
of revent “times. **On the side of Statius the taciturnity was 
natural, being a part of his general system, but why the Biblian, 
who went out of his way to constellate every other luminary of 
the epoch, should forget one whom he elbowed at every corner, 
and met in every street, can only be accounted for by personal 
pique and jealousy, originating in or perpetuated by opposite 
tastes and repugnant sentiments. Their minds presented the 
antipodes of being: the one lived in a state of almost savage 
isolation, free as the air he breathed, independent in his opinions, 
and brutal in his loves. The other was quite a versifying 
machine—not even self-acting—which moved in the direction 
the operating forces imparted, shackled with domestic ties, and 
as devoid of passion as he was of opinion. Statius was atra- 
bilious and melancholy, shunning society rather than courting 
it. Martial was joyous and hilarious, intruding upon the privacy 
of all the great men in Rome, quite regardless of slammed doors 
or repulsive countenances. What the one fled from with horror, 
the other sought with eagerness. The pleasures of Martial were 
the griefs of Statius. We cannot help thinking that the Spaniard, 
as was his wont, represents his rival under the feigned name of 
Dindymus as one separated from him by thewhole diameter of being. 
‘Insequeris, fugio ; fugis, insequor ; hec mihi mens est : 

Velle tuum nolo, Binipna, nolle volo.’ 


lib. v. Ep. 83. 
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Both were rivals for a tyrant’s favour and the drunken applause 
of a degenerate city, and in the debasing contest occasionally 
sung of the same subjects, and flattered the same personages, 
but threw into their verses all the difference of their characters. 
Martial had observed the favour which the eunuch Salinus com- 
manded at court, and the dvating fondness with which Domitian 
hung over his bushy hair. He celebrates the shearing in three 
or four epigrams with the same gravity as Statius, and repre- 
sents the boy, presenting his shorn curls to Esculapius, with the 
mirror which reflected his beauty. 
Latonz venerande nepos 
* * 
Hos tibi laudatos domino sua vota capillos 
Ille tuus Latia misit ab urbe puer. 
Addidit et nitidum sacratis crinibus orbem, 
Quo felix facies judice tota fuit. 
Tu juvenile decus serva, ne pulchrior ille 
In longa fuerit quam breviore coma.’ 
lib. ix. Ep. 18. 
Both rivals dine—we suspect at different times—with one 
Vindex, a rich old fool, who, in his rage for antiquarian 
curiosities, stumbled upon a bronze statue of Hercules, which 
the sellers vouched to have passed through the hands of Pelleus, 
Sylla, Hannibal, and a long line of heroes. The bare sight of 
this figure on the table of Vindex put Statius’s rhyming 
powers into operation, and, by the aid of the mythological 
details to which the feats of Hercules naturally led, a poem of 
killing length was produced. He enters into all the actions of 
the god with scrupulous minuteness, and takes care to inform us 
how many lions there are in his history ; whether that which he 
killed in the charming vale of Tempe is the same that he throttled 
in the forest of Nemeus, and whose skin he bore in the double 
character of a trophy and a mantle; what are the degrees of 
kindred in which he stands to the other deities, and how his 
irregular offspring fared when left to provide for themselves. If 
the reader wishes to get up Hercules’s history he must seek it in 
Statius’s rhapsody on the bronze statue of Vindex, and not in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Pagan Antiquities. How different is all this 
cumbrous and inappropriate erudition to the classical brevity with 
which Martial treats the same subject. 


De Statué Herculis apud Vindicem. 
‘Hic qui dura sedens porrecto saxa leone 
Mitigat exiguo magnus in ere deus, 
Quzque tulit, spectat resupino sidera vultu 
Cujus leva calet robore, dextra mero ; 
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Non est fama recens, nec nostri gloria cceli : 
Nobile Lysippi munus opusque vides. 
Hoc habuit numen Pellzi mensa Tyranni 
Qui cito perdomito victor in orbe jacet. 
Hune puer ad Libycas juraverat Hannibal aras: 
Jusserat hic Syllam ponere regna trucem. 
Offensus varie tumidis terroribus aule 
Privatos gaudet nunc habitare Lares. 
Atque fuit quondam placidi conviva Molorchi, 
Sic voluit docti Vindicis esse Deus.’ 
lib. ix. Epist. 44. 


In such contests as these, and the personal enmities to which 
they gave rise, is to be found a sufficient explanation of the 
gloomy obscurity to which Statius and Martial reciprocally 
consign each other's name. 

Of the private life of Statius we know little, but that little 
gains for him the admiration which his verses fail to inspire, and 
attests the amiability of his character. He married a poor 
widow, with not even youth to recommend her, and watched over 
her daughter with the affectionate care a father lavishes on his 
own children. His chivalrous attachment was amply repaid 
by a rich harvest of connubial felicity. His wife, without being 
a blue-stocking, took as much interest in his literary repu- 
tation as he possibly could do himself. The daughter of a 
musician, she sang his verses and adapted them to the lute, 
dwelling on their sonorous cadences with affectionate sym- 
pathy. She committed each book of the Thebaid to memory as 
it fell from Statius’s pen, and betrayed the greatest anxiety in 
the evolution of the poem. 


| ‘longi tu sola laboris 
Conscia, cumque tuis crevit méa Thebais annis.’ 
ib. b. 3. ¢. 5. 

When Statius rehearsed the Thebaid in public Claudia placed 
herself as near her spouse as possible, and her delight grew into 
a delirium as she heard the repetition of the shout which hailed the 
passages that he recited with emphatic gesticulation. When 
crowned victor by Domitian at the Albanian games, Claudia 
leapt upon his neck and planted kisses among the laurel with 
which the Emperor had insheathed his brow. 

‘Te me nitidas Albana ferentem 

Dona comas, sanctoque indutum Cesaris auro 

i Visceribus complexa tuis, sertisque dedisti 
I Oscula anhela meis.’ Ibid. 
| Nor was this hot affection thrown away upon Statius. Though 
his wife by the laws of the empire stood with regard to him in a 
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position not much higher than that of a slave, he treated her with 
the distinguishing attention of modern chivalry, and carried out 
her meekest wishes with the gallantry of a youth but recently 
fallen in love. With the shouts of Rome swimming in his ears 
whenever he chose to recite in public, and the bright eyes of so 
sympathetic a woman to look kindly on him at home, his life 
must have passed very happily, had it not been for the want of 
that very base thing called money. Statius, with all his industry 
and sobriety, was poor. Literary merit brought in nothing but 
fame in those days, the cost of transcribing copies being so great 
as to confine the circulation to a very limited class, while the 
exorbitant percentage of the publishers left it totally impossible 
for a teruncius to find its way into the author's pocket. The 
patronage of the great was the poet’s only refuge, but in an age 
of sensual indulgence, the means of the most liberal were 
exhausted on mistresses and artists. An attempt has been made 
to represent Statius’s circumstances as comparatively easy from 
his adoption of an heir, and from the present of a country house 
conferred upon him by Domitian; but people without a penny 
adopted children in the hope that they might become the heirs 
of others, and the house of Domitian was a dilapidated building 
which none but a poet could be found to inhabit, and which 
required to be re-roofed to protect him from the elements. The 
most conclusive proofs of the poverty of Statius are his being 
obliged to open a school of rhetoric and brush up his father's 
old connexions ; and the sale of the Agave, which he was neces- 
sitated to effect in the zenith of his fame, at a ruinously low 
price, in order to provide for the day that was passing over him. 
The penury:he suffered in sight of purpled slaves and rich 
charioteers early bred in Statius a distaste for Rome. He was 
convinced of the deep-rooted selfishness of the city, and vowed 
with the spirit of a Byron that his step-daughter, over whom he 
so fondly doted, should never wed a Roman. He went to seek 
for her a spouse in Naples, where marriages were not so much a 
ledger businegs as in the capital, and sighed for the day when 
his circumstances might permit him to return to his uatal soil 
and breathe its sunny air in peace. The death of Domitian 
cut the only tie that bound him to the court, and despatched 
Martial, though under luckier circumstances, to Spain, at the 
same time that Statius was preparing to leave a community with 
whom he had no ties but those of fame. Claudia, who had 
grown infatuated with the shouts that used to greet Statius in 
the city, strove to retain him within its walls, but she for the 
first time found her entreaties unavailing, and accompanied him 
to Naples to share his solitary hours. He pitched his habitation 
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near a rich connoisseur of the arts, who had lavished enormous 
sums upon baths and gardens at Surrentum, and also in bygone 
times had shown Statius he was not without a benefactor. 
Here, within sight of that gulf whose murmurs he so much 
delighted to hear, and whose waves still sorrow over his tomb, he 
passed his closing years and breathed out his last sigh in the 
arms of friendship and ease. 

If we were asked to describe the powers of Statius, we should 
say they merely consisted in combining the inventions of others: 
but if he had the taste to select the best pieces of the older poets, 
it was rather to disfigure than to imitate them; and this to so 
great a degree, that the classical reader is led to think, in exa- 
mining the transfer, that he is reading some schoolboy’s theme 
who, with his faculties half undeveloped, has been trying to 
improve the conceptions of Homer, Sophocles, and Virgil. The 
great fault of his life is that he never ventured to think for him- 
self. His mind was a complete tabula rasa, imbibing, without 
any discriminating power, every colour and hue of the lessons 
which he received, and the books which he had read, and sug- 
gesting no thought but what arose from the ill-sorted arrange- 
ment of the impressions thus conveyed, necessarily working out 
their course in the form in which they had been originally 
received. The customs, rites, and mythology of the Greeks 
early corrupted him, infatuating him with sonorous words, 
gracious forms, and a certain exterior harmony. He repeated 
the sounds of her poets with a monotonous fidelity—like an echo, 
and exhibited their images in his verse—but with the garish 
reflexion of a mirror. 

We cannot agree with the admirers of so passive a mind that, 
had its possessor been born at a more favourable era, before 
despotism had broken the finest chords of the Roman lyre, he 
would have drawn from it loftier strains; for it appears to us 
that if Statius had lived in the Virgiliean epoch, three-fourths of 
his resources being cut away, he would have had far fewer images 
to combine in his page, and must consequently have presented 
less attractions to the general reader. It may indeed have 
happened, had he been born at such an epoch, that the freedom 
of thought which would then have characterized his contempo- 
raries might have imparted additional boldness to his conceptions, 
while the absence of all but a few first-class models, and of those 
deteriorating literary fashions which exercised so fatal an influ- 
ence over his pages, might have flung him more upon his own 
resources, and given to what little poetic faculty he possessed, an 
healthy development ; yet, with all these advantages, we venture 
to think that Statius would never have risen higher than a mere 
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maker of elegant verses, which, however sprightly and fanciful 
they may have been, could not have claimed for their author a 
more prominent place in Roman literature than Hayley or Shen- 
stone occupies in our own. The fetters which the Roman emperors 
placed upon their subjects, and the moral turpitude which made 
the social fabric one crumbling mass of pollution, doubtless did 
their work in emasculating the mind of the country, and in 
depriving Rome of many a genius sent to diffuse lustre and 
glory round its annals ; still these causes required centuries to 
operate, and could only produce their full effect by acting with 
increased debilitating influence upon the mental powers through 
successive generations. Where mind is imparted in any great 
strength, it is sure to manifest some portion of its power, 
although the offshoots that might have shot up into gigantic 
proportion from its seed may be blighted in the bud by agencies 
which marred, but could not crush, the vitality of the parent 
stem. It may be possible, by depriving the body of light and 
freedom for a course of ages, to enfeeble its strength and dwarf 
its proportions with increased effect as the race is transmitted ; 
but the greatest amount of intellectual imprisonment, though 
perpetuated through a long course of generations, could not, it 
appears, restrain such minds as Tacitus and Juvenal from ex- 
panding into colossal magnitude, and dominating over the natural 
influences which tended to stifle their growth and ensure their 
decline. Had Statius been possessed of splendid poetic talents, 
he would have exhibited them in spite of the corrupt taste of 
Rome, and its degenerate political institutions. Tyranny cannot 
in one age annihilate the powers of invention, or a licentious 
democracy extinguish the fire of genius. 


Arr. II.—Essays on the Accordance of Christianity with the Nature 
of Man. By Epwarp Fry. 12mo. Constable. 1857. 


Is it not strange that men who can discern the seeds of all sorts 
of heresy in the slightest divergence from the common modes of 
thought, should witness the gravest departures from the just 
in ethical feeling without any serious apprehension as to conse- 
quences? The logical connexion between the beginning of error 
in speculation, and the ends of it, seems to be seized in a moment; 
while the relation between deteriorated moral feeling, and all sorts 
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of declension from the true in opinion, seems to be wholly over- 
looked. Even the inquisitor, who insists on the duty of visiting 
error in opinion with the penalties of the rack and the stake, and 
who to justify his policy is obliged to maintain that errors are 
not merely errors but sins, is uniformly tolerant of the sin which 
produces the error, until the error becomes patent. Men may be 
practically heterodox to a large extent, and be subject to no 
inconvenient questioning. It is only when this practical hetero- 
doxy has developed itself in the formal rejection of some received 
dogma that the cry of heresy is raised. But if men err in regard 
to the great facts of revealed theology, it is in general because they 
have first erred in regard to the ethical ground on which those 
facts are based. The fitness of the great doctrines of revelation, 
whether viewed in their relation to God or to man, is an ethical 
fitness. Nearly all objection to them, when examined, resolves 
itself into moral objection. The inner light which men oppose 
to these doctrines is not the light of mere reason, so much as the 
supposed light of their moral nature. They have come to regard 
them in the first place as morally exceptionable, and then have 
learnt to account them as speculatively untrue. No man, accord- 
ingly, can be a believer in the theology of the Bible, who is not 
a believer in the ethics of the Bible. 

We hold these maxims to be clear and certain, and of much 
more practical significance than men in general suppose. For 
this purpose we shall endeavour to show what the ethics of the 
Bible really are, and how it comes to pass that men who err in 
regard to revealed morality, must of necessity err in regard to 
revealed theology. 

Revelation teaches us that moral distinctions come from the 
Divine Nature—from what is eternally and necessarily in that 
nature. It teaches us further, that the will of the Deity, how- 
ever made known, is the expression of his nature, and to us the 
rule of duty. And it teaches that the end contemplated by the 
nature and will of the Supreme Being is the good of the universe. 
The Divine Being speaks to us as he does, because he is what 
he is, and his purposes are ever in harmony with rectitude and 
goodness. Reverence of his greatness, love of his goodness, and 
gratitude for his bountifulness, to the extent possible to the 
nature of his creatures, is the obedience he demands of them in 
relation to Himself; and, furthermore, that his creatures should 
all be and do towards others, as they would that others should be 
and do towards them. These principles embrace all the har- 
monies we can imagine as possible to the universe. Every 
infraction of them must be not only discord, but sin, a transgres- 
sion of law. 
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But in judging on this subject it becomes us to look beyond 
the theoretical principles of moral government, to their prac- 
tical relations—to the facts of the universe familiar to us, 
and which must be held to be consistent with them. Sin 
manifestly exists. Suffering and death have come in its train. 
All the relations of sinful beings are of course powerfully affected 
by the fact of their sinfulness. Thus the ethics of the Bible 
come to be something very different in their manifestations from 
the ethics we could imagine as pervading the universe in the 
absence of sin. Right, indeed, is right in all the possible condi- 
tions and relations of being, but the application of the principles 
of right must vary as those conditions and relations shall vary. 
The justice of God is the same whether manifested towards the 
innocent or the guilty. But the manifestations of justice are 
not the same in the two cases. What it might have become the 
Divine Being to do towards sinful beings, we could never have 
known had not sin been permitted to exist. For our knowledge 
and certainty in such matters we are indebted, not so much to 
what we might have reasoned out for ourselves, as to what the 
Divine Being has himself said and done. It would be presump- 
tuous enough were we to deem ourselves competent to distinguish 
in all cases between the ethically sound and the not sound even 
where evil should have no real place. But to imagine ourselves 
capable of deciding thus concerning the right or wrong in the 
‘conduct of the Divine Being towards a world like ours, would 
be, we scarcely need say, presumptuous to the last degree. The 
case is too complex—too profound in its difficulties, to be wholly 
comprehended or wholly fathomed by us. ‘Truth, justice, good- 
ness, mercy—these are terms about which we have no dispute. 
We did not need a revelation to enable us to conceive of these 
qualities or principles, considered in themselves. But there has 
been ample room for the coming in of new light to. determine 
what may or may not be done consistently with those principles 
in the relations in which we find ourselves placed, both towards 
each other, and towards our Maker. 

It is clear, then, that if we would be wise in such things we 
must take the place of learners. It is not the light we bring 
with us into the world, so much as the light which has come into 
the world independently of us, that must settle such questions. 
The primary application of the principles of moral government 
must be supposed to have had respect to innocent beings. Such 
a condition of being must be supposed to be the natural condi- 
tion of creatures. The entrance of sin is the entrance of the 
unnatural. From sin all forms of the unnatural come as from 
their common root. The application of the principles of moral 
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government now—especially if its aim be to restore, and not 
merely to punish, the erring—opens a new field in the history of 
the Divine administration. The fitting now must be almost 
wholly a matter of Divine revelation, it can be scarcely at all a 
discovery of reason. Social government, and parental govern- 
ment, are adumbrations of Divine relations. But social govern- 
ment everywhere proceeds on the assumption of human depravity, 
and is everywhere modified by that assumption. Even the 
parental relation is necessarily influenced by the same considera- 
tion. The ethics of the governmental and the paternal relations 
among men, in so far as they are from above, must be in harmony 
with the ethics of the governmental and paternal in the relations 
of the Divine Being—himself the Supreme Ruler, the Great 
Parent. But we know all these things now only as they exist 
among « race of beings who are manifestly erring and sinning 
beings. As subjects men have revolted. As children they have 
become unnatural. As the effect of these changes the Divine 
administration has greatly changed. 
We repeat, therefore, that if a man would know what is now 
most fitting in the relations between man and his Maker, and 
between man and man, he must learn these things mainly from 
the Bible; and that only as his feeling shall be in harmony with 
revealed ethics, is he likely to be a believer in revealed theology. 
What then are these revealed ethics? We may see them 
embodied in part in the scriptural idea of civil government. 
Civil government is an ‘ ordinance of God, and an expression of 
his will, in so far as it proves to be ‘a terror to evil doers, anda 
praise to those who do well.’ As described in Holy Writ, it is 
no soft and sentimental influence—but a stern and coercive 
reality, designed to awe or to compel the most turbulent to sub- 
mission. In all rude states of society government is, and must 
be, to a large extent, a reign of terror. Its penalties must go, 
and go often, not merely to the loss of property and of liberty, 
but to the life. We all know that the government—the divinely 
sanctioned government of the Hebrew people, as set forth in the 
Old Testament, partook largely of this complexion. When the 
Deity permits a people to come into such a state, he cedes 
existence to the kind of government proper aid necessary to that 
state. 
In truth, the idea of government in any other than a purely 
despotic form never entered the thoughts of men in the old 
eastern world. It is the same over those regions to this day. 
The notions of liberty which have found a place in Western 
Europe have no place there—have never been understood. What 
Russia is now in this respect, the eastern world has been through 
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alltime. The great distinction between a despotic and a free 
state is, that in the latter the rights of men, not merely in rela- 
tion to each other, but in relation to the government, are largely 
ceded, and carefully defined. Even in despotic states, a man 
may often claim justice with a measure of success as against his 
fellow man ; but justice as against a government, has always been 
another matter. In such states, the will and pleasure of the 
chief ruler have been as the beginning and the end of all law and 
of all right. The only check on such power has been, either the 
prudent consideration that to destroy the tree must be to lose 
the fruit ; or, it may be, the influence of some priest caste, which 
being recognised, on a sort of theocratic principle, as representative 
of invisible powers, has been permitted to act at times as me- 
diator between, sovereign and subject. But in all such cases 
governmental ethics must be something very different from the 
state of things in this respect with which we are happily familiar. 
And to expect that the general morality of a people may be pure 
and elevated, while the morality on which their government is 
based is thus imperfect, would be to expect against reason. The 
estimate of human rights, of human suffering, and of human life, 
is more and more lowered in a state, as the government of the 
state becomes more and more arbitrary. The great necessity in 
despotic governments is, that a succession of wise and virtuous 
men should be provided to take possession of the supreme power. 
But everything in the working of such governments tends to 
ensure that there shall be folly and vice as the rule, wisdom and 
virtue only as the exception. 

It is, nevertheless, a fact, that the Hebrew Scriptures never 
seem to anticipate anything other than a despotic government for 
those regions of the earth with which they are conversant. The 
only happy condition imagined as possible to the people of those 
lands is, that they should fall under the sway of sagacious and 
good kings. It is left to be very much thus even with the 
Hebrews themselves. In the seventy-second Psalm, which is 
commonly regarded as intended to shadow forth the millennial 
reign of Messiah, the imagery employed is taken wholly from the 
forms of despotic rule. One fact, indeed, is conspicuous—the 
chief ruler in this case is the model of everything enlightened, 
just, and humane, in place of being the contrary—but that is the 
sole difference. 

Under the sway of a Solomon, or of any other king, whose 
reign should have its place in history as the type of the reign of 
Messiah, the Israelite might expect much. But from kings as 
he was generally to find them, no such happy influences were to 
come. Even in his case, the rule of the king would be, in 
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general, more arbitrary than limited, more oppressive than just. 
Had the Hebrews been content with that theocratic form of 
government under which they were at first placed ; or had their 
kings been made to respect those theocratic laws to which they 
ought to have been subject, the case might have been otherwise 
with them. But when they claimed to be like the other nations 
in the matter of having a king, they soon became, as Samuel 
had foretold, like the other nations in very much beside. 

Now, several things are at this point observable. First, the 
Old Testament Scriptures clearly contemplate the oriental nations 
as incapable of attaining to liberty on any constitutional basis, 
or by means of any political system possible to those regions. 
In the second place, in giving their sanction to the principles of 
such rule as was alone adapted to the east, the inspired writers 
must be understood as giving their sanction to those special 
severities which are known to be indispensable to the upholding 
of rule in that form. In the third place, what it was right to 
sanction in the given circumstances then, it must be right to 
sanction in the given circumstances now and for ever. For the 
principles of right are eternal and immutable; they do not 
fluctuate with time and chance. We place no faith, accordingly, 
in the talk about the morality of the Old Testament as being 
imperfect—the word imperfect here being used to denote that 
what is called the morality of the Hebrew Scriptures is often 
no morality at all, but, on the contrary, something very immoral. 
Jehovah could sanction nothing as right then, which was not 
right in the conditions of things then existing; and which 
would not be right again wherever such conditions of things 
might again be found. 

We feel disposed to look at some of the points relating to the 
ethics of the Old Testament, and which are regarded as being 
most open to exception, in the light of these facts. By the 
ethics of the Old Testament we of course mean its real moral 
teaching. We must distinguish between the actions of a moral 
nature which those ancient writers record, and record it may be 
without praise or blame, and the acts of that nature which they 
approve and commend. In regard to all sentiments expressed 
which may be deemed of questionable morality, the point to be 
determined is—are those sentiments recorded simply as parts of 
Bible history, or are we to accept them as the real teaching of the 
Bible? We may select the song of Deborah as a case in which a 
discrimination of this kind may be at least plausibly exercised. 
It was in the following terms that we expressed ourselves on 
this point seven years since :—‘In itself, this story is by 
‘no means at variance with the rude notions of justice natural 
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‘to such an early stage of civilization. Society as it existed in 
‘Syria in those days, was of the order in which violence begets 
‘violence, and in which deeds that would be highly criminal 
‘among us, take with them scarcely any sense of evil. Deborah, 
‘indeed, is before us as a prophetess, at whose bidding the 
‘Hebrews go to war and victory; and Jael, who entices the 
‘defeated general, Sisera, to her roof, in violation of the ac- 
‘knowledged laws of hospitality, kills him while asleep. This 
‘happened, too, while there was peace between the country of 
‘Jaei and the country of Sisera. 

‘ Now before judging of this fact it is to be remembered that 
‘for many long years this Sisera had ‘ mightily oppressed 
‘Israel ;’ and that there is every reason to believe that the peace 
‘granted by this pitiless freebooter to the country of Jael had 
‘been of the sort which makes the extortions and oppressions of 
‘peace nearly as hard to bear as the horrors of war. There 
‘were, moreover, ties of affinity between Jael and her people, as 
“descended from Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, and the 
‘ oppressed Israelites; and on all these grounds it was scarcely 
‘unnatural that both peoples should have looked with a feeling 
‘of common execration upon their common oppressor in the gay 
‘ of his reverses. Such rude forms of vengeance are natural in such 
‘conditions of society. It is clearly the law of Providence that 
‘it should be so, and that such deeds should come, in their 
‘season, upon the class of delinquents who identify themselves 

with those monstrous forms of wrong and tyranny which drive 

even the wise to madness. In much more civilized com- 
munities we sometimes see manifestations of the power—the 
resistless power—which belongs to these retributive instincts of 
“humanity. Let a Robespierre be brought to the ground, and 
‘nature's law seems to proclaim that judgment in such cases 
‘should be direct, summary, and pitiless. Such miscreants 
“have lived in defiance of all law, and they die without the 
‘protection of law. The probability is that Sisera richly 
‘deserved his fate, and that from the hand of the people repre- 
‘sented by Jael. But if even this fact, the most perplexing 
‘perhaps in its moral aspect of any in the sacred writings, 
‘admits of explanation so nearly, if not altogether, satisfactory, 
‘it is easy to see what might be done with other incidents to 
‘which the same kind of exception has been taken.’* 

But our impression was when these words were written, and 
still is, that the song of Deborah was no further inspired than 
as being handed down to us as a piece of Hebrew history by the 
inspired author of the book in which we find it. The words in 

* British Quarterly, vol. xiv. 237, 238. 
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Judges iv. 5, 6, show that in summoning Israel to war, and pro- 
mising victory, Deborah uttered not her own words, but words 
which ‘ the Lord God of Israel commanded.’ But no expres- 
sion of this sort occurs in the song composed after—possibly 
long after—the struggle was over. In later times, a religious 
teacher once inspired may have been always inspired ; but it is 
certain that it was not so in those days. The story of Balaam, 
and that of the ‘ old prophet, in 1 Kings xiii., furnish sufficient 
evidence on. that point. 

But there are many other passages in the Old Testament, 
breathing the same spirit, which cannot be so dealt with. The 
imprecatory Psalms have ever been a serious perplexity to devout 
minds. ‘The greatness of the difficulty here felt is indicated in 
the many elaborate ingenuities which have been resorted to in 
the hope of meeting it. Our first impression is, that the passion 
of revenge, and of revenge carried out to the sternest extremity, 
must be immoral. Nature seems to say that it is. We have 
instincts which prompt us to pity even an enemy when pro- 
strated. The antagonism of such feelings to not a little of the 
teaching of the New Testament seems to be very marked. Nor 
is the difficulty lessened by the fact that those breathings of ven- 
geance often come up in connexion with strong expressions of 
devout feeling. 

It has been urged that the Hebrew language is defective in 
regard to the tenses of the verb, and that the rendering might be, 
not a prayer that such things may come, but rather a declaration 
that such things shall come. But this plea is not really admis- 
sible in any case; and is of necessity precluded where the verb 
is in the imperative, and not in the optative. 

Another expedient in dealing with these texts is, to account 
the Old Testament dispensation as inferior to the present, not 
only theologically, but ethically, and to take these passages, 
accounting them as clearly immoral, as evidence of that fact. But 
this plea is as little tenable as the former. For, as we have said, 
moral principle is always the same. What is in itself wrong in 
the circumstances at any time, must be wrong in the circum- 
stances at all time. It no more comports with just conceptions 
of the Divine Being to suppose that he could sanction the im- 
moral in the Old Testament, than to suppose that he could 
sanction itin the New. Both dispensations come from Him, and 
though the ethical development in the one may be greater than 
in the other, there must be nothing ethically wnsouwnd in either. 
If both are from God, both must be worthy of Him. The man 
must have been a very defective student of the Old Testament 
who does not know how large a portion of the book of Deutero- 
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nomy is directed against the selfishness of the Hebrew mind, 
urging the most considerate treatment, not only of the widow, 
and the orphan, but of the stranger, of the servants hired from 
other nations, and even of the Egyptian. 

We cannot escape, then, from the conclusion, that the impre- 
cations in question had respect to real persons; and that the 
vengeance—at times, the terrible vengeance, which they breathe, 
was a vengeance which the writers would fain have seen come on 
those who had so roused their indignation. The question is, 
therefore,—how are we to explain this fact, consistently with 
the belief that the men who so expressed themselves were never- 
theless inspired men? For inspired, and true and just accord- 
ingly in their teachings, we must suppose them to have been. 
In an historical narrative, g poem may be inserted as being his- 
torically true, and nothing more. Such we may suppose the ode 
of Deborah to have been, and such that of David on the death of 
Saul. But the book of Psalms, from their nature, from the uses 
‘assigned to them, and, above all, from the manner in which they 
are mentioned in the New Testament, must be supposed to have 
been immediately and entirely inspired, or there is no portion of 
Scripture that can be so regarded. To say, as some would-be 
orthodox people are now saying, that the writers of the Psalms 
were inspired but imperfectly, and that in consequence—to use 
plain English—they give us good moral lessons in some places, 
and very immoral lessons in others, is simply to surrender the 
authority of Scripture altogether. For here it is not the his- 
torical or the scientific merely that is ceded as erroneous. It is 
the moral teaching that is unsound—yes, and the religious teach- 
ing too, for in the Psalms under consideration, the moral and 
the religious are so blended together that there is no separating 
the one from the other. Those writers are forward to affirm 
that the objects of their execrations are what they are to them, 
not merely as being personal enemies, but mainly as being enemies 
toGod. The indignation is an avowed religious indignation, and 
cannot be morally wrong without being theologically wrong. 


. If this breakdown of authority be allowed to take place, for the 


reasons assigned, in the Psalms, it must of course be allowed to 
take place everywhere for the same reasons. Perplexing, there- 
fore, as the imprecatory Psalms may be, we feel bound to con- 
clude, if we are to have a Bible at all, that the men who wrote 
them did not err in thus writing. 


Can we, then, imagine the circumstances in which expressions 
of such a nature would be justifiable? David, as he fled from 
the wrath of Saul, presented himself to Ahimelech the priest, in 
the city of Nob, and obtained from him a supply of the priest’s 
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bread, and the sword of Goliath. David said, but said untruly, that: 
the king had sent him on this errand. One Doeg, an Edomite, 
a herdsman of Saul, chanced to be there, and to win the favour 
of his master he not only reported that Ahimelech had so received 
David, but said that he had consulted the Lord in his favour, 
which he had not. Saul, in his wrath, summoned Ahimelech, 
and all the priests of Nob, eighty-four in number, to his pre- 
sence. Ahimelech declared himself innocent, which he was Jus- 
tified in doing, and as to the eighty-four priests, against them 
there was no sort of evidence. Nevertheless, Saul commanded 
his followers to fall upon the whole of them, and to destroy them. 
But not a soldier would do the atrocious bidding. Saul after- 
wards commanded Doeg the herdsman to do that deed, and Doeg 
not only murdered the eighty-four prjests, whom he, of all men, 
knew to be innocent, but smote all the men of the city, their 
“women, and children, and sucklings, and oxen, and asses, and 
sheep, with the edge of the sword.’ One, indeed, a son of Ahi- 
melech, escaped, and hastening to David related all that had 
happened. David replied to the distressed youth, ‘I knew it 
‘that day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, that he would 
* surely tell Saul; I have occasioned the death of all the persons 
‘of thy father's house. Abide thou with me, fear not, for he 
* that seeketh my life, seeketh thy life’ (1 Samuel xxi., xxii). 

_ Now suppose David to have retired to his tent that night, and 
to have written an ode on this slaughter of innocent priests and 
of innocent people. Suppose him to have pictured to himself 
the unarmed priests as one by one they are cut down by the 
merciless destroyers; the harmless men of the city as they fall by 
the same weapons, husbands and wives, mothers and tender little 
ones, butchered in the presence of each other, the infant and 
the man of grey hairs lying together in their blood before him, 
—and would it have been a marvel if he had heaped on the head 
of the unpitying bloodhound who had perpetrated that tragedy, ' 
the heaviest of the curses to be found in the imprecatory Psalms 
—converting him and his into a monument of terror that might 
serve to scare wretches of his sort from their purpose when disposed 
to do thus wickedly? It is vain—it is sheer imbecility to reply, 
it is written, ‘bless and curse not,’ for it is also written, ‘he 
beareth not the sword in vain,’ and that in a judicial sense at 
least, there are occasions when it is as truly humane, aye, and as 
truly religious, to curse as to bless. And who is to say that the 
cases to which the imprecatory Psalms refer, were not all of them 
as bad as this case of Doeg, and some of them even worse ? 
Can he be the friend of the Bible—can he be said to do towards 
its authors as he would that men should do towards him—who 
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does not at once cede, not only the possibility, but even the pro- 
‘ability of such being the case? Do we not feel bound to 
assume, under any view of the matter, that the wickedness thus 
denounced must have been of the most signal and monstrous 
description? And does not the above fact show how possible it 
was that the crime of those days should become at times thus 
enormous ? 

History, unhappily, does not fail to give us, from time to time, 
her Siseras and her Doegs; and, as we have said, it is a clear 
law of Providence, that vengeance of the sort breathed forth by 
Deborah and by the Psalmists, should come upon such offenders. 
The instincts of injured humanity, which come forth, in their 
season, to crush such men of wrong and bloodshedding, are in- 
stincts far too deep and pervading in our nature, and too sure 
in their retributions, not to have been lodged within us for the 
work they do. Such men have chosen violence as their law, and 
the imperishable in man ensures that they shall die by that law. 
In reading history our moral feeling teaches us to expect, that 
such monsters will, in the end, be caught in their own snare, and 
be destroyed by their own weapons. Even in fiction, where the 
man who has made evil his good is often introduced, the writers 
know what is expected of them, and that to allow a villain of 
that order to escape his fitting doom, would be to offend against 
the moral anticipations of their readers, and to contravene the 
general lessons of Providence. When the friend of Macduff 
tells him the last sad news from Scotland, and proceeds to say 
that his house had been entered by the regicide usurper, and that 
no mercy had been shown there, either to wife or little ones, 


_ when the wild burst of agony goes forth from that father's 
eart— 


‘What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell swoop !’ 


who after that can doubt as to the fate of Macbeth, or as to 
the hand that will be found’ to bring that fate upon him? 
What we here say applies to such instances of evil-doing, even in 
a highly civilized state of society, such as that of France in the 
time of her first revolution; much more to a social state so little 
influenced by law and judicial forms of any kind, as is the nor- 
mal condition of things in this respect in the East, and as was 
especially the case among the Israelites, and the nations around 
them, three thousand years ago. 

Let the feeling in such cases be analysed, and it will be found, 
that though the foremost feature in it be the punishment of 
a delinquent, the groundwork of the feeling awakéned is not so 
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much a feeling against the delinquent, as a feeling in favour of 
the many who have suffered from his hand. There lies at the 
basis of what is felt, the elements of everything generous and 
noble—pity towards the weak, and care for the safety of the 
innocent. It is seen that forbearance towards men who do thus 
wickedly, must be injustice, cruelty, murder towards the unof- 
fending. It is felt that society must be saved from the hands 
of such demons, and that the only way of so saving it is to 
destroy them. What less than this could be due to those 
mutineer fiends whose deeds will be associated through all history 
with the name of Delhi and Cawnpore? The whole resolves itself, 
not so much into the hate of one man, as into the love of many. 
It is in human nature to pronounce, that whosoever dares to rise 
up thus against humanity, should be crushed by humanity—that 
there must be something out of joint, something other than it 
should be, in any moral system, where this, as a rule, should not 
be. The feeling here, is not malignant, it is benevolent. 

Often, indeed, the culprit himself comes to feel this. The 
cases are not few in history in which the perpetration of some 
flagrantly wicked deed so haunts the perpetrator, as to forbid 
that he should attempt to escape from the terrible penalty he has 
merited. He has often been constrained, not merely to surrender 
himself into the hands of justice, but to implore that its stroke 
might not be withholden from him. Shallow witlings may make 
light of such moral phenomena, but grave men trace in them the 
finger of God. 

Some of these imprecatory Psalms are, as we believe, Psalms 
of David. As such they may be regarded as being, not so much 
private, as public and judicial, in their character. Yes, and 
more—as being the utterances, not merely of David as an 
offended king, but of him as the representative of Jehovah, the 
Theocratic Sovereign of the Hebrews, the King of Kings. In 
this view, accordingly, the offences supposed are something more 
than offences against a private person, or against an earthly 
sovereign—they are such as take with them the double guilt of 
impiety and treason. 

But, in all instances, the men who so wrote were at least 
inspired men. Now, it cannot be pretended that the evils accu- 
mulated on the heads of those who are the objects of these impre- 
cations are other than do often await such offenders in the course f 
of Divine Providence. The wicked do often thus‘treasure up 
unto themselves wrath against the day of wrath. And are we 
competent to say that inspired men may not have been prepared 
in some cases to see the sins of the sinning, and the retributions 
awaiting them, so clearly as to have been qualified and war- 
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ranted to pronounce the doom of such men in anticipation of the 
coming judgment of the Almighty? These Psalms bring no 
more upon the wicked than the Divine Providence brings upon 
them. ‘They give forth the burden of the Lord against such 
men; that—no more than that; and must we suppose it impos- 
sible that an inspired mind may become so much one with the 
Divine mind in these respects, as justly to pray that the Divine 
Being would do what it would assuredly be righteous in him to 
do, and what, in his time, he assuredly will do? In this view, the 
argument against the imprecatory Psalms becomes an argument 
against the moral government of God. It is not this or that 
Hebrew scribe, but the Ruler of the universe, who is at fault. 

Certainly, it is in our view a much easier and a much safer 
thing to accept the imprecatory Psalms under such lights, than 
to say with one breath, that all the moral and religious teaching 
in the Bible is inspired ; and with the next, that those Psalm 
writers were so liable to err in their morality, and in their theo- 
logy too, as to be in fact no authority at all, in comparison with 
our own inner sense of fitness in regard to such things. If this 
be not the great principle of Rationalism, we know not what that 
principle is. 

But the grand plea in this matter is, that the Christian spirit 
is a forgiving spirit—that the language ‘love your enemies’ is 
characteristic of it, and so on. Now, itis not denied that lessons 
of this nature have a beautiful prominence in the New Testament. 
But lessons of another kind are there, and such as are in full 
accordance even with these imprecatory Psalms. Did Peter sin 
when he said to the man that would have purchased the gift of 
God with money, ‘ Thy money perish with thee?’ Did Paul sin 
when he said, ‘If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
‘him be anathema maranatha?’ or when he said, ‘Though an 

‘angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you than that 

‘which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed?’ or 
when he said to an insolent priest who smote him, ‘The Lord 

‘ smite thee, thou whited wall ?’ True, he withdrew the term when 
the priest proved to be the high-priest, but he therein affirmed 
the fitness of his feeling and of his words in other circumstances. 
Did the same apostle sin when he said, ‘ Alexander the copper- 
‘smith hath done me much evil; the Lord reward him according 
‘to his works?’ ‘To say, for the purpose of turning aside such 
texts, that these are occasional utterances only, and that inspira- 
tion leaves room to individuality, and the like, what is this but 
in effect to say that it is well to accept the authority of the 
inspired writers when felt to be convenient, but no further? We 
certainly should not of ourselves have thought of looking to the 
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imprecatory Psalms as giving us language which should be 
regarded as that of the Messiah. But the New Testament shuts 
us up to this conclusion. We do not suppose it to be necessary 
that we should take the Psalms so cited as being Messianic in 
all their parts; but to us it.is clear that some of the severest 
utterances found in them are said to be His utterances. And in 
the fact that those writings are cited in the New Testament as 
giving the language of Christ at all, we see enough to satisfy us 
that those portions of Holy Writ cannot have been the immoral 
* composition which some men affirm them to have been—Messiah 
speaking in one verse, and some purely malignant passion, of 
which even heathen men should be ashamed, getting vent in the 
next! Upon reflection, there is not the slightest ground for 
wonder that our Lord should be made to speak as he does in 
these citations from the Psalms. We all remember the language 
in which he detects the sin, and foreshadows the doom of the 
Pharisees. In that doom we have his own judgment—that 
which He brings to pass, whether men pray him so to do or not. 
So in the woes which he pronounces on cities like Chorazin and 
Bethsaida. Those woes came, and came we must suppose ac- 
cording to his will. If the time came in which it was good 
for Him so to do, can we not suppose a time to have been in 
which inspired men might innocently have prayed him so to do? 
What was right as an object of his will, might assuredly be 
right as an object of prayer on the part of natures made to par- 
take in a special degree of his mind. It was his voice which 
said, as he looked down on the guiltiest of cities, ‘Thou shalt 
‘not see me, until thou shalt say, blessed is he that cometh in 
‘the name of the Lord.’ In other words, the judgment upon 
thee which will make thee a terror to all ages, shall come. 
Terrible as it is, it is only just; and I depart that it may enter— 
that I may send to thee, alas! not the Comforter, but the 
avenger! So, too, in the last day, it is from His lips that the 
words will proceed, ‘ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.’ What that future state is 
to which this language points, we can understand but imper- 
fectly ; but from the effects of evil in this world, we feel that we 
are forced upon dark inferences as to its consequences in the 
next. 1 

Now it is in vain for men whe profess to believe in the Bible 
at all, to attempt to ignore these aspects of its teaching. ‘The 
Christian revelation is not simply a revelation of mercy, it is also 
a revelation of justice. Its character of God discloses his com- 
assion as a Father, but along with it his grandeur as a Moral 
uler. Whether to our liking or not, this revelation has its 
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heaven and its hell. It is designed for men who can believe, not 
only that there is a God, but that there is a devil. It depicts 
the evil of sin as a terrible reality. It teaches that there must be 
a real atonement made for sin, if there is to be pardon for the 
guilty. It teaches that a regenerating power must come from 
the Divine Nature itself to the nature of man, if the depraved 
are ever to become pure. 

But the man must be little observant of what is existing 
about him who does not know that there is much in our modern 
philanthropy, as it is called, which is strongly at issue, not only 
with the retributive element in certain of the Psalms, and with 
the moral teaching of the Old Testament generally, but with the 
ethics which everywhere underlie the above scheme of doctrine— 
doctrine embracing the evangelical truth of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. The conclusion to which this feeling prompts is, in sub- 
stance, that the case cannot be so bad as represented, and that 
the remedy demanded cannot have been of so serious a nature. 
This impression admitted, the next step is to make it appear that 
it is a just and safe impression. : 

The parties who come under the influence of such feeling, are 
some of them amiable and pious persons, whose mild and sensi- 
tive nature disposes them to turn away from suffering and terror 
in any form. Towards such temperaments it is easy to have 
compassion, and to judge charitably. But this plea of philan- 
thropy is often obtruded upon us by persons of quite another 
description, and very commonly this class knows only too well 
how to make dupes of the former class. Parties who were never 
suspected of being much burdened with the milk of human kind- 
ness, who are known, on the contrary, as being among the best 
haters to be met with, may be found with much sickly talk of 
this sort upon their lips. Their own life is a ceaseless tissue of 
conceit, envy, uncharitableness, and evil speaking—nevertheless 
they are great philanthropists, inasmuch as they do not afflict 
bodies, they only aim to torture souls! Authority above their 
own does somehow or other force itself into play about these 
persons, and it is thig fact which so deeply affects their bile. All 
war they account as unnecessary, unjust, cruel—as so much 
murder. All penal severity they describe as proceeding from 
prejudice, or from the mere love of inflicting it. The world, in 
fact, is a very well-disposed sort of world, if those who undertake 
to govern and amend it could only be induced to let it alone. 
Coercion is a barbarous and brute element; everything should 
be expected from persuasion. 

Society in this country is saturated with such talk. Examine 
it, and you will find in it so much of Robert Owen redi- 
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vivus, as to be little surprised at what often follows. Nothing is 
more natural than that minds thus prepossessed should be 
shocked by things they meet with in nearly every page of the 
Old Testament, and in large portions of the New. The human 
nature in which such people believe is not the human nature of 
the Bible, nor of the actual world. Hence the principles of civil 
government, and the doctrines of theology, which they are pre- 
disposed to expect in the Bible, are something very different 
from what they find there. Men possessed with this narrow and 
diseased feeling are largely committed against everything of special 
value in Divine Revelation. They have learnt to turn from any 
human government which makes itself a ‘terror,’ as from an 
abomination. How natural that they should turn. from the 
Divine Government, which does the same thing on a much larger 
scale, as from a still greater abomination. Discourse concerning 
the paternal character of God, and his paternal administration of 
things, as much as you please. But discourse about moral law, 
about the necessity of sustaining its honour, of enforcing its sanc- 
tions, and of exacting satisfaction for offences against it, and you 
are accounted as entering the domain of mysteries—mysteries con- 
cerning which the less that is said in any positive way the better. 
Christ no doubt did, in some sense, die for our sins, but in what 
exact sense he so did is very difficult todetermine. Divine influence 
in the human soul is no doubt a reality, but to what extent, and 
in what way, is very hard to comprehend. In fact, it is only 
weak men who dogmatize on such themes. Wise men show 
their wisdom by finding more intelligible and more practical 
topics with which to occupy their thoughts. 1t is in this manner, 
good reader, that evangelical truth, without being formally dis- 
avowed, is really ignored among us. The gospel, as preached 
by Paul, is passed by, and another—which is not another—is by 
degrees, and without noise, obtruded into its place. But the man 
who must quarrel with his Bible in this manner, because it 
will prophesy rough things to him as well as smooth, should 
bear in mind that the quarrel cannot rest there. For the same 
reasons it must be extended to providence and nature. In short, . 
in this grave misconception as to the moral condition of our 
race, and in this morbid sentimentalism as regards the manner in 
which the case of humanity should be dealt with, the seeds of 
half the deisms and atheisms the world has known may be found. 
It is the old story, the internal light against the external— 
Rationalism versus Revelation. Reason ceases to know its 
place, and, heedless of all external authority, whether of an external 
word or of an external universe, runs into all sorts of Jicence. 


The philosophy of this brief paper may be placed within a small 
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compass. What it must be rightin the Divine Being to do, it may 
be right in inspired men to pray him to do; and conceptions of 
law and retribution which certainly have their place in Provi- 
dence, may have their place in Revelation. 

The small volume placed at the head of this article is a 
thoughtful performance. The writer shows, very clearly, that 
whether we admit the scriptural account of the Fall of Man or 
not, a fact of that nature lies at the root of the present condition 
of the race. It is shown, moreover, that if the revelation we are 
supposed to possess be a fiction, it is a fiction taking with it a 
marvellous appearance of truthfulness, especially in some of its 
adaptations to the exigencies of the case which it is said to have 
been designed to meet. We commend the book to our readers. 


Arr. III.—(1.) An Essay on the History and Management of Lite- 
rary, Scientific, and Mechames’ Institutions. By James Houg, 
Esq., Honorary Secretary to the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutions. London: Longmans. 1853. 


(2.) How to Learn and What to Learn. Two Lectures advocating the 


system of Examinations instituted by the Society of Arts. By 
James Booru, LL.D., F.R.S. 

(3) Systematic Instruction and Periodical Examination. By Dr. 
Bourn. London: Bell and Daldy. 1857. 


(4.) Reports of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions for 
1856—7. 


(5.) Lxamination Papers of the Society of Arts for 1856—7. 


At the commencement of the present century, Dr. Birkbeck was 
the Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian Institu- 
tion, Glasgow. In this position he had opportunity of noting 
the gross ignorance of artisans as to the scientific principles 
involved in their daily occupations. He was struck with the 
fact, and became deeply impressed with the importance of en- 
deavouring to instruct our mechanics in scientific knowledge. 
It was this conviction that ultimately gave birth to Mechanics’ 
Institutions, and determined their character in the first stage of 
their existence. The necessity of imparting scientific knowledge 
to workpeuple was felt by others as well as by Dr. Birkbeck. 
Between 1800 and 1823, the propriety of attempting this, and 
the mode in which it might be accomplished, were discussed in 
several publications. Some efforts were actually made to realize 
the object. It was, however, in December, 1823, that the London 
Mechanics’ Institution—the first—was founded, chiefly through 
the labours of Dr. Birkbeck, Lord Brougham, and a few other 
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gentlemen. In the two ensuing years, similar societies were 
established in some of the principal manufacturing towns of the 
kingdom. The primary object of these institutions, as this was 
set forth by their first promoters, was the instruction of artisans 
in those branches of science, in the application of which these 
persons are daily concerned. The means by which it was pro- 
posed to accomplish this object were—a library of scientific 
books, and lectures in exposition and illustration of the different 
branches of natural philosophy. For some years, while the 
novelty lasted, things went on smoothly. Mechanics’ Institutions 
became numerous, and they seemed to prosper. But, about 
1830, « visible decline set in. Shortly after this date, when the 
composition of these institutions was fairly examined, it appeared 
that the bulk of the members did not consist of mechanics, but 
of persons in a higher station of life. It was found that they 
were not operating solely, or chiefly, on the class for whose 
benefit they were designed. Being thus in the hands of the 
middle classes, and operating mostly for their advantage, they 
soon came to aim at objects different from that contemplated in 
their foundation. Works of general literature and fiction were 
introduced into the libraries. The lectures on literary and mis- 
cellaneous subjects were more numerous than those on scientific 
ones. Further changes followed these; ‘but,’ says Mr. Hole, 
‘the most decided attempt to revolutionize the character of these 
‘institutions was made by the establishment of ‘Lyceums,’ or 
‘* People’s Institutes.’ These embraced, as their leading features, 
‘news-rooms, and a larger provision of light reading. The lec- 
‘tures were very miscellaneous, consisting often of dramatic 
‘readings, lectures on elocution, wherein ‘recitations by the lec- 
‘turer and his pupils formed a prominent part, and musical 
lectures.’* 

Such has continued to be the character of many institutions 
to the present time. But, in a large number of them, important 
changes have been effected, or are being introduced, with the 
view to adapt their operations more to the actual wants of the 
people,—to the work of educating the labouring artisans. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in this direction, but we cannot 
detail the steps. To secure the benefit of experience and mutual 
assistance, Unions of the Institutions in a locality, or a county, 
were some years ago attempted. The first association of this 
kind was the one now called the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 


Institutions. It was originated by that enlightened and zealous 
friend of these societies, Mr. Edward Baines, of Leeds, who has 
presided over its proceedings since its formation in 1837. At 
* p. 25. 
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first, these Unions mainly attempted to serve the united societies 
by rendering the lecturing system more effective. Mr. Hole 
remarks—‘ One of the most prominent of Mr. Baines’ original 
‘ proposals was, that the Union should engage one or more per- 
‘manent lecturers to visit the Institutes, to give a regular course 
‘of instruction on such subjects as Chemistry, Mechanics, Poli- 
‘tical Economy, &c.’ This proposal could not be carried out; 
‘and, continues Mr. Hole, ‘as the next best thing, the Union 
‘made arrangements with lecturers for concurrent courses of 
‘lectures, to such Institutes as were able to afford their services.’ 
. . « ‘The plan succeeded in the case of a few well-known 
‘and very popular lecturers. But afterwards, when the system 
‘had to depend on the ordinary demand for paid lecturers, it 
‘broke down completely.’* 

In 1852, the Society of Arts took action in reference to 
Mechanics’ Institutions. They first sought to bring the Institu- 
tions throughout the kingdom into association with the Society. 
They also offered a prize, which brought forth Mr. Hole’s admi- 
rable Essay at the head of this article. About four hundred 
institutions have joined the Society of Arts. This central orga- 
nization also attempted, at first, to aid Mechanics’ Institutions 
by lectures. Speaking of this, their first effort, Dr. Booth ob- 
serves :—‘ Of the union so formed, one of the first objects was to 
‘send lecturers to lecture to the Associated Institutes. We failed 
‘in that.’ The Society of Arts soon found that little could be 
done to improve Mechanics’ Institutions by means of lectures. 

The history of these Institutions shows that they had failed to 
accomplish the object for which they were originally designed, 
mostly through two causes:—1. The great body of artisans were 
not sufficiently instructed in the rudiments of knowledge to make 
a profitable use of scientific books and scientific lectures. Com- 
paratively few only were able to understand the books and lectures 
thus offered. 2. The lectures given were not calculated to im- 
part a systematic, accurate, and practical knowledge of the diffe- 
rent branches of science. These lectures might do much to 
diffuse among the people some general information on scientific 
subjects; but they did not lead the members to a regular course 
of study and to a mastery of the sciences. The knowledge 
acquired in this way was vague and desultory, not sound and 
thorough. The fact could not be concealed that these institutions 
were failing to reach the working classes, and were also failing to 
impart a practically useful or accurate education to any class. 
This was perceived twelve or fifteen years ago by the most active 
supporters of these societies. These parties felt that some im- 


* p. 123. 
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portant changes ought to be made in their organization and pro- 
ceedings,—that they should be rendered more strictly educational. 
It was clearly seen that the machinery of these institutions must 
comprise the means of instructing the members in the elements 
of knowledge, and also of supplying more accurate and systematic 
instruction in history, literature, science, and art, than could be 
attained by lectures. In short, that class-instruction must enter 
more largely into the operations of these institutes, if they were 
to accomplish their legitimate work. 

It must be admitted that, almost from their first establish- 
ment, some amount of class-instruction had been provided in a 
few of the best institutions. In these, however, it was very: 
limited ; and it is only within the last ten or twelve years that 
classes have been made a regular feature; but during this period, 
the amount of class-instruction has been gradually increasing. 
This has been the reformation which the enlightened friends of 
these associations have sedulously sought to bring about in their 
organization. Of late years class agency has not only been’ 
greatly extended, but it has been considerably improved in 
character. There can be no question that class-teaching is the 
mode of action through which alone they can accomplish much 
for the sound practical education of the people, either in the 
elements of knowledge or in science and art. But, by that in- 
strumentality, they may do great things for the advancement of 
society. The Yorkshire Union, the most useful organization of 
the kind, has laboured constantly, for some years past, to pro- 
mote the establishment of classes in the Institutions in the North 
of England. In the instructive reports of the committee the 
necessity of making these institutes more and more educational, 
by the employment of class agency, has been strongly insisted 
on. The committee have urged this point again and again, 
year after year. 

The Mechanics’ Institutes of England, and especially those of 
the North, were making steady progress in this direction, when, 
in the early part of last year, the Society of Arts issued their 
scheme of examinations. And the tendency of this proposal 
is not of a nature to divert the institutions from the course in 
which they were moving; it is rather calculated to invest class- 
instruction with still more importance. The project has already 
excited deep interest among the managers of these societies. It 
is also attracting the attention of employers and others interested 
in the progress of society. The plan is, at least, entitled to the 
careful examination of all who feel concerned in the industrial or 
moral advancement of the community. For, if the scheme is 
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fully developed, modified as the circumstances of the country 
require, and judiciously carried out, we venture to think it may 
become a potent agency in promoting both the material and 
intellectual prosperity of our people. ‘he nature of the measure 
is clearly stated in the works by Dr. Booth mentioned at the 
head of this article. As an officer of the Society of Arts, Dr. 
Booth has manifested great ability and zeal in the development 
and advocacy of the system. Indeed, we cannot but regard it as a 
fortunate circumstance that a gentleman so competent should be 
so largely concerned in working it out. The Society of Arts pro- 
poses to hold examinations yearly, of such members of the insti- 
tutions in union with the Society as will voluntarily offer them- 
selves for examination. They have secured the assistance of a 
board of examiners, consisting of gentlemen of high character and 
acknowledged eminence in the respective departments of science 
or literature in which they are to examine. The different 
branches of knowledge in which examinations are to take place, 
are announced in a programme that is published and widely 
circulated nine or ten months before each examination. In some 
cases good text-books are named in the programme. It also 
contains the names of the examiners in each department, to- 
gether with a full statement of the conditions to be observed by 
all candidates. Students are thus invited to submit to this com- 
petent and independent tribunal. The extent and character of 
their attainments are tested by the examiners. Certificates, 
founded on the reports of the examiners, are then awarded to the 
successful competitors. There are three classes of certificates: 
the lowest, or certificate of competency ; the second, or certificate 
of proficiency; and the highest, or certificate of excellence. 
These certificates go forth with the full sanction of the Society of 
Arts, and with the whole weight of its character as a public 
Institution. Besides these certificates, prizes of books and 
money have been given to those students who pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves. The most important feature of the scheme 
is the effort that is being made to render the certificates thus given 
of practical value to the holders. The Society have drawn a 
‘Declaration,’ which has been signed by some of the highest and 
most distinguished personages in the state, and by above five 
hundred of the largest employers in the kingdom. This docu- 
ment says: ‘ We do hereby declare that we desire to promote the 
‘ success of the said plan, and are prepared to regard as testimonials 
‘worthy of credit such CERTIFICATES as may be awarded in con- 
‘formity thereto. Through the operation of this scheme it is 
believed that these certificates, as indicating intellectual ability 
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and definite attainments, will be directly useful to the holders, as 
a means of securing good employment or promotion. They will 
thus open the road to advancement in life to the industrious 
students in our institutions. Such is a brief explanation of the 
scheme propounded by the Society of Arts. ‘The Society of 
Arts,’ says Dr. Booth, ‘does not profess to teach; it leaves 
‘ education, and the instruction which is the chief instrument of 

‘education, in the hands of the educational institutions of the 

‘country. But it does profess to test and to set its seal to the 

‘attainments of those whom it examines, in the shape of the cer- 
‘ tificates it awards and the prizes it bestows.’ * 

The notion of advancing popular education, and the industrial 
interests of the community, by examinations and certificates of 
this nature, is not a new idea. It appears that Mr. Leonard 
Horner, in his Hints for the Improvement of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, su gested a similar plan; indeed it was, to some extent, 
carried oat in connexion with the Edinburgh School of Arts. 
In a paper published in 1837, Mr. Charles Baker distinctly 
advocated a course of the same kind.t And Mr. Hole, in his 
essay, 1853, suggests the propriety of holding periodical exami- 
nations, by competent boards, and the granting of certificates as 
the result. But the scheme of the Society of Arts is the first 
bold attempt to embody the idea in a practical shape. In their 
hands the theory has assumed a form that will try its value. 

The Society of Arts have already held two examinations. The 
first, of which the notice was very short, took place in London, 
in June, 1856; and the second in London and Huddersfield 
simultaneously, in June, 1857. Last year fifty-six students came 
up for examination from twenty-four or twenty-five institutions 
and schools. Of these seven obtained prizes in money, and about 
forty others got certificates. In the present year one examina- 
tion was held at Huddersfield for the North of England, in order 
to save the students the expense of going to London. At both 
places together about two hundred and thirty candidates were 
examined ; one hundred and twenty-two at Huddersfield, and the 
rest in London. The Huddersfield candidates came from twenty- 
seven institutions, and those of London from about the same 
number of places. The following table exhibits the numbers 
examined in the different branches at each place. We give 
it in extenso, because it shows the range of subjects, and 
constitutes a sort of index of the relative amount of attention 
bestowed on the various departments among the members of these 
institutions. 


* How to Learn and What to Learn, p. 23. 
+ Pub. Cent. Soc. Education, vol. i. pp. 246—47. 
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Subjects. In London. At Huddersfield. 
Arithmetic 43 47 
Bookkeeping. ‘ ‘ 28 18 
Algebra. ‘ 30 29 
Geometry . 28 24 
Mensuration and Landsurveying . 23 19 
Trigonometry . ‘ ‘ 13 12 
Conic Sections . 9 5 
Nautical Astronomy . 1 3 
Practical Mechanics . 3 6 
Hydrostaties and Pneumatics 5 6 
Electricity 4 3 
Statics and Dynamics 4 7 
Heat . 5 4 
Chemistry 15 7 
Physiology oo 1 
Agriculture 2 
Political and Social Economy 5 1 
English History ‘ 7 18 
Geography , 13 15 
English Literature. 8 9 
Roman ee and Latin . 12 7 
French 21 17 
German 7 8 
Free-hand Drawing 2 \ 19 
Mechanical Drawing . 3 


The awards made at each place consequent on the examinations, 
were as under :-— 


London. Huddersfield. 
21 Prizes 17 Prizes 
66 First-class Certificates 39 First-class Certificates 
82 Second-class_ ditto 66 Second-class_ ditto 
66 Third-class ditto 68 Third-class _ ditto. 


In reference to the whole subject, the various parts and features 
of the scheme itself, its character in relation to Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, to popular instruction, and to employers and the industrial 
interests of the country, much might be said in the way both 
of commendation and of suggestion. We shall confine ourselves 
to very brief remarks on a few. of the numerous points that offer 
themselves on review. 

1. There can be no question that examinations are valuable 
means of education. They bring into action the principle of 
emulation. Emulation is an indigenous element in the human 
constitution, and its proper development is highly beneficial. It 
has been largely employed, cae good results, in the higher 

NO. LIL. 
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education of our public schools, colleges, and universities. It 
prompts to exertion and excellence in every sphere of human 
action. ‘The scheme of the Society of Arts involves the appli- 
cation of this principle, in a new form, to the education of the 
people. On this account we think the project important, and 
entitled to a fair examination and trial. If the principle of 
emulation can be legitimately and extensively applied here, it 
must become a powerful agent for good. And is not the plan 
before us capable of such an application? It interferes with no 
political or sectarian party or action. It appeals directly to the 
people themselves. Its practical adoption will engage the people 
in zealous efforts for their own improvement. If brought into 
general operation it must extend education and improve its 
agencies. It will effect these objects legitimately by fostering 
habits of study among the people, and by stimulating our youth 
to the ardent and vigorous pursuit of useful knowledge. If we 
are not mistaken it will prove one of the most impurtant measures 
of our day for advancing popular instruction. It should be 
remembered that, as yet, only about fifty Institutions have taken 
part in it, and that there are, in the country, from seven hundred 
to one thousand. 

2. The Society of Arts, by its independent position, its unsec- 
tarian and long-established character, is admirably fitted to inau- 
gurate a system of this nature; but it is questionable whether, 
if these examinations are brought into full operation, any one 
central organization should guide a work so extensive and so 
intimately connected with the progress of the nation’s intelli- 
gence, and with the action of this intelligence on the industrial 
pursuits of the people. In order to the adoption of a system of 
this kind throughout the country, it will be essential that the 
centres of examination be numerous. In view of this fact, might 
not county associations establish boards of examiners that should 
grant certificates which would be entitled to equal confidence 
with those issued by the Society of Arts ? 

3. Although examinations are valuable in education, they are 
attended by difficulties and dangers. Speaking of examination, 
Sir William Hamilton observes:—‘ This, of all academical 
* exercises, is the one most generally useful; provided it be fully 
‘and fairly carried out, which it rarely if ever is.* In relation 
to the highest ends of instruction, a single examination for cer- 
tificates is particularly liable to perversion. Not to speak of 
formal cramming or copying, Professor Whewell has said—and 
the experience of every one practically acquainted with teaching 
and examinations will confirm the observation—that, ‘ Knowledge 


* Discussions on Philosophy, &c., p. 769. 
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‘ acquired merely with a view to examinations, is generally very 
‘ shallow and imperfect, and soon passes out of the mind when 
‘ the occasion which prompts the effort is past."* Dr. Booth’s 
remarks on these points are well put, but they are by no means 
conclusive against the evils. While, therefore, we believe the 
system may be productive of great benefit, we must say it 
behoves those engaged in working it to see that it is not delu- 
sive. The managers of institutions will do well to secure 
periodical examinations of their students, that the regular pro- 
gress of these may be ascertained and the soundness of their 
acquisitions tested as they go along. Let the final examinations 
exhibit knowledge that has been thoroughly digested and assi- 
milated by the student's own mind. 

4. It is important, both to the friends of education and to 
students, that correct views should be taken as to the mode in 
which certificates will be practically useful to the holders. It is 
obviously an error to suppose that employment will be given to 
a person simply because he holds a certificate. In the ‘ De- 
claration’ employers say they will regard them as ‘ testimonials 
worthy of credit.’ Dr. Booth holds that this does not go far 
enough. We think it goes as far as it is desirable that employers 
should go in such a document. Some friends of the plan say 
that, all other things being equal, employers should give a pre- 
ference to persons holding these certificates. But.what does 
this mean? Practically considered the statement is vague 
enough. It is unreasonable to expect that employers will enter 
into any definite engagement as to the precise mode in which 
they will act in such matters. The certificate will be of value 
as indicating a certain amount of knowledge or intellectual 
culture, which ought to ensure a better application of all trade, 
technical, or professional knowledge, and of all other particular 
qualifications a person may possess. The certificate will not 
supersede the necessity of these, but, where they are, will inspire 
confidence that they will be more skilfully and successfully 
applied. The intelligence and culture implied by the possession 
of a certificate should not leave all or any other things equal ; 
they should make all other things better. 

5. By connecting educational pursuits so directly with subse- 
quent occupation and advancement in life, there is danger of 
leading parents and young men to take low and incorrect views 
of education—of teaching them to regard it merely as a means 
of guining so much specific knowledge to fit a person for such or 
such a particular occupation. In our commercial community 
there is already too much of this, both among the labouring 


* Of a Liberal Education, p. 133. 
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class and among the trading portion of society. They too often 
want their children to learn just those branches of knowledge 
which they conceive will fit them for the discharge of the par- 
ticular duties in life for which they are intended. This is a 
one-sided and an essentially low and erroneous view of the nature 
of education. The principal end of education is not the imparta- 
tion of knowledge, but the development of the faculties and 
powers of man as a rational and moral being. The proper dis- 
cipline of mind and the formation of character are inconceivably 
more important than the mere acquisition of knowledge. By 
leading us to look at immediate results—results exhibited in 
examinations and in the attainment of worldly success—there is 
danger of this system fostering low notions of the great work 
of human culture. We cannot by any means concur with the 
views advanced by Dr. Booth on this head in Systematic In- 
struction and Periodical Examination (pp. 19—22). 

6. The range of subjects for examination is extensive; but 
there are one or two omitted which we think should have been 
included. The history of Rome is taken along with the Latin 
language; but not only is the history of Greece omitted, but the 
history of modern European States is altogether overlooked, ex- 
cept that of our own country. In a country like ours the study 
of history should be encouraged as a means of enlarging the 
mind, and especially as the medium of training it to think aright 
on public questions. Again, English grammar is not in the list. 
English literature is found there, and at this we greatly rejoice. 
In the Examination Papers for 1857, we have questions in rela- 
tion to the grammar and structure of the Latin, French, and 
German languages ; but not a single question on the grammar 
or structure of the English language! This appears to us a 
grave omission in the programme. 

7. Text-books are very properly named in the programme in 
some departments. Few things will be of more service to stu- 
dents than the titles of the best works in the different branches 
of knowledge. Care should, however, be taken that the books 
are good and appropriate. This is the case in most instances, . 
but not in all. In Political Economy, for instance, the books 
mentioned are, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Whately on Value, 
and The Phenomena of Industrial Life. Now, we do not say 
that these are not valuable works ; but they do not present poli- 
tical economy in its present state, in a scientific form, nor are 
they suitable in other respects. Smith’s is an elaborate and 
valuable work, treating of many questions not strictly belonging 
to Political Economy, and developing doctrines, now exploded, 
on some most important points. Phenomena of Industrial Life 
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chiefly illustrates the application of some principles rather than 
furnishes a general exposition of the principles of the science. 
Why not take such a book as J. S. Mill's Principles of Political 
Economy? Here we have the most recent state of the subject 
presented in a scientific form, together with illustrations of its 
applications; and this by a thinker and writer of the highest 
character. 

8. The Reports of the Examiners and the Examination Papers 
might be widely circulated among members of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes with advantage. The Reports point out the defects in the 
education supplied in these institutions, and contain valuable 
suggestions as to the course of study that may be pursued. We 
conceive the diffusion of these documents must tend to improve 
both the organization of the classes and the teaching in our 
Mechanics’ Institutions. 


Art. IV.— Memorials, Scientific and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. London: Longmans and Co. 1857. 


Not far from the town of Taunton there recently dwelt a man 
who would have been regarded as a kind of enchanter had he 
lived in a less intelligent age. The superstitious peasant would 
have quickened his step as he passed along the road, overarched 
with solemn trees, which ran not far from the mansion of the 
magician; or if he had stopped, it would have been to direct 
your eye to the poles fastened to the summits of the tallest trees, 
and to tell you in a whisper that these were the wands by which 
the sorcerer conjured up storms, or controlled them, at pleasure. 
You would be informed that this wonderful being could draw 
fire from mist, and extract streams of sparks from the drifting 
fog. He could entice the lightnings from heaven, and put 
them into his phials, or use them to make sport for his friends. 
He played with thunderbolts as if they were harmless toys, 
and handled the red shafts of the tempest as if he had forged 
them himself. And this man too, it was said, had learnt many 
secrets of nature, and could tell how she made her crystals, and 
slowly formed her minerals in the caverns of the earth—nay, it 
was rumoured that he could beat her at her own work, and had 
actually fashioned divers substances the like of which had never 
yet been discovered in the ground. But stranger than all, it 
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was believed that this great enchanter could produce creeping 
things that had life in them, by means of his mystic arts, for had 
he not thrown his electrical spells over dead minerals and 
poisonous liquids, and constrained them to bring forth insects 
which were perfect in all their parts, and as vigorous as if they 
had been hatched without any magical compulsion ? 

Much more, too, you would have heard respecting the deeds of 
this mighty wizard, all expressed in muffled tones, and doubtless 
with sundry embellishments such as the popular fancy loves to 
employ when it approaches the dim region of the supernatural. 
But in good sooth Andrew Crosse—that was the name of the 
magician—was not less remarkable in the eyes of men of science 
in the nineteenth century than he would have been to a Somer- 
setshire peasant in the days of the Plantagenets. Many a dis- 
tinguished philosopher listened eagerly, and with unfeigned 
astonishment, to the accounts of his researches; and those who 
visited his mansion of Thunder—for such it might be called— 
gazed with surprise on his gigantic apparatus for gathering the 
electric fluid from the atmosphere, and watched him with no 
little dread whilst he operated on the lightnings which lay coiled 
up in his Leyden jars. True, his name is not extensively known 
except amongst the followers of science, for Crosse was a modest, 
unpresuming man, a diligent student of nature, who was more 
bent upon exploring her secrets than on blowing the trumpet of 
his own exploits. But careless as he was of public attention 
whilst living, itis the more necessary that justice should be ren- 
dered to his labours now that he is dead ; and therefore it is with 
no small pleasure that we refer our readers to the volume, in which 
his widow has collected some memorials of his life and researches. 
Brief and disjointed these certainly are; but the writer lays 
claim to no literary merit in the execution of her work ; and con- 
sidering how difficult it is for relatives to wield the biographical 
pen with discretion, we say much when we say that she has pro- 
duced a judicious and unpretending book. 

Andrew Crosse was born in 1784. He was the descendant of 
a respectable family long established at Fyne Court, in the manor 
of Broomfield. It is of little moment to say that the head of the 
race is supposed to have come over with the Conqueror. Whose 
forefathers did not, we should like to know? The quantity of 
ancestral gentlemen who accompanied ‘the Norman marauder 
appears to have been prodigious; and if William could have 
foreseen that he was founding pedigrees by the thousand, he 
would assuredly have been proud of his genealogical achieve- 
ments. Young Crosse received a somewhat rambling education. 
He was taken to France for a time, and learned to speak French 
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fluently asa child, but totally forgot itusa man. He was taught 
Greek before he studied Latin, and could write in the language’ 
of Hellas before he could even scrawl in his own mother tongue. 
For a period of more than nine years he was sent to Seyer's 
school, at the Fort, Bristol, where Eagles, the ‘ Sketcher’ of 
Blackwood, Broderip, the naturalist, Jenkyns, Master of Balliol, 
and others of subsequent note, were his schoolfellows. There, as 
he says, he was caned, on an average, not less than three times a 
day for seven years, though never once formally flogged. Andrew 
was a wild laughing lad, passionately fond of a frolic, and doubt- 
less entitled to a little scourging occasionally ; but Seyer dealt 
out his blows with undistinguishing liberality. For, once, when 
the boy was rehearsing his Virgil, the pedagogue happened to 
look at the book, and found that a large portion was torn 
out, his pupil having repeated his lessons day after day from 
memory alone. Instead of expressing any surprise at the feat, 
the master inflicted a caning, though the leaves had been re- 
moved by a malicious schoolmate; and whenever his temper was 
particularly awry, the equitable Seyer would ask to look at the 
Virgil, and administer a dose of castigation as if the offence were 
perfectly new and unliquidated. During these nine years, too, 
Andrew never had enough to eat: the mistress compelled him to 
feed on ‘ vile black potatoes,’ and a conglomerate of fatty refuse 
which was dignified with the name of ‘hashed mutton. One 
little retaliatory act on the part of the boy is worthy of mention, 
because it shows that his taste for mischief had something of a 
scientific turn. Seyer detected him one day in the process of 
manufacturing rocket powder, and having carried off the inflam- 
mable mixture, it was placed on the window-sill of a room, and 
locked up for the time. To recapture it was impossible, but it 
occurred to the bereaved youth that he might perhaps fire the 
compound by means of a burning-glass. A lens was procured ; 
the sun was shining ; its rays were speedily concentrated, and to 
the infinite delight of the lad a brilliant explosion ensued. ‘It 
was well,’ said he, ‘that the house was not set on fire; as for me, 
I was reckless of all consequences.’ 

Mr. Crosse always attributed his scientific tendencies to an 
amusing cause: he had a good appetite, and this made him an 
electrician. The reader will scarcely see how, for there are 
thousands of boys equally endowed with gastric energy, who 
never rise to eminence in anything. The explanation, how- 
ever, is this: —'The drawing-master lived at some distance 
from Seyer’s establishment, and not far from his residence there 
stood a tavern where joints of beef, beautifully boiled and beau- 
tifully roasted, were exhibited in the window in alluring array. 
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To a boy with a lively appetite, who was fed on vile black 


potatoes, mutton conglomerate, and other boarding-school 


atrocities, the vision of such dainties, all in a state of orthodox 

cookery, was peculiarly impressive. But to taste them was bliss; 

that bliss he thought he might frequently enjoy if he could obtain 

leave to accompany his companions on their excursions to the 

artist's house. Professing to be smitten with a love of the fine 

arts, he procured the requisite permission, and commenced a 

series of studies in boiled and roast. Whilst thus engaged on 

one occasion, his eye was attracted by a syllabus of certain 

Jectures to be delivered on Natural Philosophy. These he 
resolved to attend. The second course was on Electricity; 
and such was the fascination this subject exercised, that his 
future pursuits, as he says, were at once decided. We have no 
doubt that the liking for electrometers and voltaic batteries would 
have been excited by other means, even if the tavern in question 
had never displayed a single joint, or produced a single drop of 
gravy; but we cannot deny that the rampant appetite of the 
youth, and the cruel cuisine of the mistress, contributed to hasten 
the result. 

Nor was it long before Andrew introduced some of the wonders 
of electricity to the notice of his schoolfellows. To one so full 
of fun the painful surprises of the Leyden phial must have 
opened out a source of exquisite enjoyment. The younger lads, 
as might be expected, were freely victimized. A large box, 
without door, was set on one end in the hall, and at the back 
there appeared a transparency representing a place which is said 
to have a peculiar sort of pavement, very excellent, but very in- 
substantial. A horrible object, with a pitchfork in hand, hovered 
in front of the view, whilst at one side there stood a figure 
dressed like a witch, and attended by a familiar spirit of a 
somewhat corporeal cast. The patient was either driven or 
enticed to the spot, and whilst gazing on the spectacle, and 
wondering what the mystery could mean, the contents of a 
Leyden jar were sent through his person. Boy after boy was 
thus led into the snare, and received a hearty shock, to his own 
excessive astonishment, but to the infinite delight of his tor- 
mentors. Need we say that the leader of the revels—the high- 
priest of the performance—was Andrew Crosse ? It was in sport 
that he commenced his electrical operations, with nothing but a 
broken barometer tube for his machine, and an apothecary’s 
phial for his battery ; but before many years had elapsed he was 
lord of the finest apparatus in the kingdom, and was ardently 
engaged in conducting some of the most remarkable experiments 
which philosopher ever undertook or accomplished. 
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The liking for science thus developed in the youth became 
the master passion of the man. After studying fora time at 
Oxford—which he described as a ‘perfect hell upon earth,—he 
~ found himself in possession of a comfortable fortune on attaining 
his majority, and established himself quietly in the family nest 
at Broomfield. There his days were spent, with little exception, 
not in dull, ignoble vegetation, like many a country squire, nor yet 
in making orders on putative fathers, and passing indignant sen- 
tences on hardened poachers, like many a country magistrate, 
but a large portion of his time was devoted to philosophical 
pursuits which demanded an extraordinary amount of patient 
toil, and to the imitation of processes which Nature conducts in 
such a calm, deliberate way, that centuries seem to go for 
moments in her great laboratory. Not that Mr. Crosse’s duties as 
justice of the peace, landed proprietor, or head of a family, were 
at all neglected—no man appears to have been more conscious 
of his responsibility on these points—but his chief business in 
this world, secularly speaking, was to cultivate electricity, and to 
draw out new uses for its wonderful powers. And if ever mortal 
succeeded in taming this fiery spirit, and compelling it to drudge 
like some fettered, but sleepless familiar—if ever, on the other 
hand, philosopher knew how to exhibit it in its might, forcing it 
to display its strength in angry, but measured leaps of flame, 
which burnt or dissipated all that opposed, Andrew Crosse was 
assuredly the man. 

In visiting his seat at Broomfield, the splendid apparatus he 
employed for extracting electricity from the atmosphere would 
first arrest the attention. Fancy the electric telegraph of our 
railways stretching across a forest, with its posts mounted on the 
tops of the highest trees, and the reader will be enabled to form 
some idea of the scene in Mr. Crosse’s park. Far overhead ran 
wires supported by poles which rose from the summits of the 
trees, and were provided with an insulating arrangement to pre- 
vent the dispersion of the fluid. The duty of these wires was 
to fetch in the electricity from the clouds and the fogs, so that 
it might be examined at ease by the owner of the mansion. 
Within the building there was a large room with an arched roof, 
originally intended for a music hall, but now occupied by voltaic 
batteries, galvanic piles, electrical jars, and other implements of 
philosophy. It was a place where strange processes were in pro- 
gress, and where subtle streams of fluid, flowing in silent but 
ceaseless currents, were busily employed in piling up little mineral 
fabrics, and compelling the obedient atoms to fashion themselves 
into exquisite forms of crystal architecture. But it was a place 
also where the same element might be seen in its pride, and 
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where it might also be heard in its wrath; for all those wires 
could be made to pour their supplies into a large brass conductor, 
fixed and insulated on a table in the organ gallery, and fittingly 
inscribed with the words, Noli me tangere. Not far from this 
conductor was another brass ball forming the extremity of a 
metallic arrangement by which the electricity might be conveyed 
out of the building into the moist ground around. There was a 
contrivance too by which the current, when its strength became 
perilously great, or when its services were not required, might be 
turned off altogether, and discharged into the soil without enter- 
ing the apartment. But if the magician wished to observe the 
play of the fiery element, it was easy to increase or diminish the 
distance between the two brass knobs, and thus to regulate the 
charge to be received by the huge battery employed. Then, if 
there were any electricity astir in the atmosphere, those balls 
would be sure to reveal the fact, and a succession of sparks and 
explosions, augmenting in rapidity as the commotion increased, 
would enable the observer to see into the storm as it were, and 
to listen to its doings related in its own voice. 

The results were surprising. With this noble searching appa- 
ratus Mr. Crosse succeeded in obtaining an insight into the 
composition of a thunder-cloud such as no one else had done 
before him. Imagine a dense mass of vapour approaching the 
electrical observatory on a sultry summer's day. No sooner does 
its margin arrive overhead the exploring wire than the brass balls 
begin to announce the commencement of the fray. A spark is 
seen, a detonation heard, and these heralds of the tempest are 
followed by a series of mimic fiashes and explosions somewhat 
slowly delivered, for they may not perhaps exceed nine or ten 
during the first minute of the convulsion. Then there is a pause, 
but after a while the apparatus gives forth another set of sparks 
and snappings, equal in number, equal also in force to those 
which have just been exhibited, but differing in this particular— 
that if the first consisted of negative electricity, the second will 
consist of the contrary description. Another pause takes place; 
and then the sparks begin to leap from ball to ball, but with greater 
vigour and rapidity than before; these are discharges of negative 
electricity as at the outset, and, when they have passed, a similar 
set of positive eruptions invariably ensues. Again the apparatus 
becomes silent, but it is only for a short interval: a more nume- 
rous and brilliant succession of flashes soon announces that 
another zone of negative vapour is sweeping aloft, to be followed 
after a brief respite by a corresponding zone of positive elec- 
tricity. The intervals of repose now grow shorter, and at length 
a stream of fire is seen to pour from one conductor to the other, 
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broken only by the change from one kind of fluid to its oppo- 
site. When the centre of the cloud has reached the spot, and 
the exploring wires are sucking the lightnings from its heart, 
the effect is inconceivably fine. With the thunder roaring 
around the building, the windows rattling in their frames, the 
rain dashing against the panes, the electric fire bounding 
madly from ball to ball, and bursting incessantly as if en- 
raged at the presumptuous mortal who had dared to drag it 
from its native sky, his must be a stout heart who could witness 
such a scene without some feeling of awe or even of alarm. For 
there is death in every discharge, if those conductors were rashly 
approached, and thousands of Richmans might perish in the 
emptying of a single cloud. But as the excited vapours roll on, 
the explosions begin to slacken in number, and a series of twin 
eruptions, alternating with periods of repose, shows that the 
latter half of the cloud corresponds in its electrical arrangements 
with the former. Finally, the languid spark and lazy snap an- 
nounce that the hurly-burly is nearly done, or that the storm is tra- 
velling with the remnant of its wrath to some neighbouring locality. 

Thus were thunder-clouds dissected. Mr. Crosse was the first 
who traced and defined the skeletons of these aérial rovers. 
To him they were no longer like whales, or weasels, or camels, or 
anything a Polonius might imagine; but they were masses, having 
a settled electrical structure, complex indeed, but as.regular and 
harmonious as the belts of the rainbow. Formerly it was sup- 
posed that an excited cloud consisted of vapour similarly and 
equally charged throughout its mass. But now it appeared that 
there was an electrical nucleus impregnated with one species of 
fluid, round which ran zones of vapour arranged in pairs, each 
pair exhibiting positive and negative action in turn, and alternating 
with what seemed to be rings of repose. Further, it was manifest 
that the strength of the cloud lay in its centre, for the fury of 
the discharges gradually increased as it approached, and dimi- 
nished as it receded. This circumstance was not at all in keeping 
with what was known respecting the dispersion of the fluid on 
insulating plates or globes made of a conducting material. There, 
the electricity is most abundant at the rim or superficies of the 
body: indeed, in a solid sphere it disposes itself as a thin shell 
or atmosphere on the exterior, leaving the inner parts perfectly 
unexcited. But here, in the cloud, the conditions appear to be 
reversed, and the fluid augments in power from the circumference 
to the centre. 

How explain this unexpected fact? Mr. Crosse made it the 
topic of frequent consideration. None of the solutions he could 
devise seemed to afford him much satisfaction until one day, 
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whilst shaving, the puzzled philosopher cried out, Zureka/ and 
darted into his electrical hall with the lather still ornamenting 
his chin. He proceeded to try some experiments—for theory 
was nothing with him until embalmed in facts—and speedily 
convinced himself that his surmises were correct. 

The shaving discovery was this. A cloud is not a solid con- 
ducting mass, but a congregation of vesicles separated from each 
other by little intervals. The watery globules, if closely packed 
together, would convey the electricity from one part to another 
with the greatest facility, but being estranged by the action of 
caloric, the fluid can only be propagated to a small distance by 
direct communication. Induction, however, commences where 
transmission ceases. Hence, if we suppose electricity to be de- 
veloped in any particular spot in such a medium, it will spread 
itself circularly as far as its energy will enable it to push through 
the interspaces between the surrounding vesicles. Then it will 
begin to act inductively through the air, calling up the opposite 
kind of fluid in a ring or zone of watery particles, which ring or 
zone will be concentric with the excited nucleus. This, in its 
turn, necessitates the formation of another belt charged with the 
contrary species of electricity, and thus the whole cloud is mapped 
out into a series of electrical rings, arranged in pairs, with barren 
intervals, and a central mass, which is the metropolis of the 
storm. If the distribution of the fluids could be rendered visible, 
and their presence denoted by different colours vying with those 
of the rainbow in brilliancy—the interspaces being left in their 
natural condition—what an impressive spectacle such a cloud 
would present as it rose above the horizon, mounted to the zenith, 
and then spread its huge folds over the heavens, like some 
monster serpent—say the Old Serpent of Sin let loose from his 
invisibility, and coming in horrible magnificence to crush the 
world in his embrace. In the absence, however, of these picto- 
rial aids, some of Professor Faraday’s experiments afford a species 
of illustration which may assist the reader’s conception of the 
case. Ifa number of small pails or vessels are arranged within 
each other—al] being insulated by the interposition of sheets of 
shell-lac or some other nonconducting substance—and if a ball 
charged with electricity be suspended within the innermost vessel, 
its inductive effects upon the whole set will express in some 
degree the action of the storm-nucleus upon the remainder of the 
vaporous mass. 

Nor is the interest of such a many-zoned cloud* at all lessened 
by the fact that it produces a corresponding disturbance and a 


* It is scarcely necessary to remark that in speaking of this adjustment into 
zones, it is not the vapour, but the electricity that is meant. 
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corresponding distribution of the electricity in the earth beneath. 
Point for point, ring for ring, and nucleus for nucleus, it calls 
up an answering tide of fluid in the ground by virtue of its in- 
ductive powers, the only difference being that the positive parts 
of the vapour above are represented by negative below, and vice 
versd. Thus, whilst a storm is raging, we are helplessly stationed 
_ between two excited masses, and if we were relatively as light as 
the paper figures or pith balls which frolicsome young electri- 
cians delight to see dancing between two metallic plates, we 
might almost expect to be turned into moveable conductors, and 
kept mounting and descending until the troubled equilibrium 
was restored. Thus, too, whilst the storm-cloud courses through 
the atmosphere, its electrical rival is travelling along the surface 
with equal rapidity, as if it were but the shadow of the tempest 
above; and now and then the vivid flashes, darting from one 
nucleus to the other, or from one zone in the sky to another in 
the earth, seem like the shots which armies moving by parallel 
paths sometimes exchange in their wrath or in their wanton- 
ness. 

It does not, however, require a professed thunder-storm to 
produce stupendous electrical displays. Mr. Crosse’s apparatus 
enabled him to read the secrets of a November mist, and those 
who have frequently pushed their way through these cold, raw, 
dreary phenomena wiil be surprised to learn how often they may 
have been sheeted in fire, and how calmly they have passed 
through a furnace more deadly than Nebuchadnezzar's, but with- 
out a hair of their heads being singed in the flames. One day, 
during that dismal month which Hood celebrates in a series of 
No-es, the philosopher was seated in his hall of thunderbolts 
whilst a thick driving fog was darkening the air. For some time 
no symptoms of excitement were manifested by the exploring 
machine: the insulators were dripping with wet, and conse- 
quently carried off all the electricity the wires received. But 
suddenly a smart detonation was heard between the two balls ; 
others shortly followed, and then the explosions succeeded each 
other so swiftly that the ear could detect nothing but a con- 
tinuous crash. This was interrupted by the transition to the 
opposite kind of electricity, after which a similar torrent of finid 
was poured from one conductor to the other. So vivid was the 
rush of fire that the eye could not bear to survey it for any length 
of time. To have touched one of those balls whilst the liquid 
lightning was gushing forth with such fury would have been 
instant death. For upwards of five hours this splendid but 
appalling spectacle continued without any intermission except 
when the positive fluid was exchanged for the negative. ‘ Had 
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whilst shaving, the puzzled philosopher cried out, Eureka / and 

darted into his electrical hall with the lather still ornamenting 

his chin. He proceeded to try some experiments—for theory 

was nothing with him until embalmed in facts—and speedily 

convinced himself that his surmises were correct. 

The shaving discovery was this. A cloud is not a solid con- 

ducting mass, but a congregation of vesicles separated from each 

other by little intervals. The watery globules, if closely packed 

together, would convey the electricity from one part to another 

with the greatest facility, but being estranged by the action of 
caloric, the fluid can only be propagated to a small distance by 

direct communication. Induction, however, commences where 

transmission ceases. Hence, if we suppose electricity to be de- 

veloped in any particular spot in such a medium, it will spread 
itself circularly as far as its energy will enable it to push through 
the interspaces between the surrounding vesicles. Then it will 
begin to act inductively through the air, calling up the opposite 

kind of fluid in a ring or zone of watery particles, which ring or 
zone will be concentric with the excited nucleus. This, in its 
turn, necessitates the formation of another belt charged with the 
contrary species of electricity, and thus the whole cloud is mapped 
out into a series of electrical rings, arranged in pairs, with barren 
intervals, and a central mass, which is the metropolis of the 
storm. If the distribution of the fluids could be rendered visible, 
and their presence denoted by different colours vying with those 
of the rainbow in brilliancy—the interspaces being left in their 
natural eondition—what an impressive spectacle such a cloud 
would present as it rose above the horizon, mounted to the zenith, 
and then spread its huge folds over the heavens, like some 
monster serpent—say the Old Serpent of Sin let loose from his 
invisibility, and coming in horrible magnificence to crush the 
world in his embrace. In the absence, however, of these picto- 
rial aids, some of Professor Faraday’s experiments afford a species 
of illustration which may assist the reader’s conception of the 
case. Ifa number of small pails or vessels are arranged within 
each other—al]l being insulated by the interposition of sheets of 
shell-lac or some other nonconducting substance—and if a ball 
charged with electricity be suspended within the innermost vessel, 
its inductive effects upon the whole set will express in some 
degree the action of the storm-nucleus upon the remainder of the 
vaporous mass. 

Nor is the interest of such a many-zoned cloud* at all lessened 
by the fact that it produces a corresponding disturbance and a 


* It is scarcely necessary to remark that in speaking of this adjustment into 
zones, it is not the vapour, but the electricity that is meant. 
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corresponding distribution of the electricity in the earth beneath. 
Point for point, ring for ring, and nucleus for nucleus, it calls 
up an answering tide of fluid in the ground by virtue of its in- 
ductive powers, the only difference being that the positive parts 
of the vapour above are represented by negative below, and vice 
versd. Thus, whilst a storm is raging, we are helplessly stationed 


_ between two excited masses, and if we were relatively as light as 


the paper figures or pith balls which frolicsome young electri- 
cians delight to see dancing between two metallic plates, we 
might almost expect to be turned into moveable conductors, and 
kept mounting and descending until the troubled equilibrium 
was restored. Thus, too, whilst the storm-cloud courses through 
the atmosphere, its electrical rival is travelling along the surface 
with equal rapidity, as if it were but the shadow of the tempest 
above; and now and then the vivid flashes, darting from one 
nucleus to the other, or from one zone in the sky to another in 
the earth, seem like the shots which armies moving by parallel 
paths sometimes exchange in their wrath or in their wanton- 
ness. 

It does not, however, require a professed thunder-storm to 
produce stupendous electrical displays. Mr. Crosse’s apparatus 
enabled him to read the secrets of a November mist, and those 
who have frequently pushed their way through these cold, raw, 
dreary phenomena will be surprised to learn how often they may 
have been sheeted in fire, and how calmly they have passed 
through a furnace more deadly than Nebuchadnezzar's, but with- 
out a hair of their heads being singed in the flames. One day, 
during that dismal month which Hood celebrates in a series of 
No-es, the philosopher was seated in his hall of thunderbolts 
whilst a thick driving fog was darkening the air. For some time 
no symptoms of excitement were manifested by the exploring 
machine: the insulators were dripping with wet, and conse- 
quently carried off all the electricity the wires received. But 
suddenly a smart detonation was heard between the two balls ; 
others shortly followed, and then the explosions succeeded each 
other so swiftly that the ear could detect nothing but a con- 
tinuous crash. This was interrupted by the transition to the 
opposite kind of electricity, after which a similar torrent of flnid 
was poured from one conductor to the other. So vivid was the 
rush of fire that the eye could not bear to survey it for any length 
of time. To have touched one of those balls whilst the liquid 
lightning was gushing forth with such fury would have been 
instant death. For upwards of five hours this splendid but 
appalling spectacle continued without any intermission except 
when the positive fluid was exchanged for the negative. ‘Had 
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‘it not been for my exploring wire,’ says Mr. Crosse, ‘ I should 
* not have had the slightest idea of such an electrical accumula- 
‘ tion in the atmosphere . . . . the stream of fluid far exceeded 
‘anything I ever witnessed, except during a thunder-storm. 
* Had the insulators been dry, what would have been the effect ? 
‘In every acre of fog there was enough of accumulated elec- 
‘tricity to have destroyed every animal within that acre. Who 
could have supposed that a simple mist contained such potent light- 
nings ready to be issued whenever the word of command was 
given, and yet so masked and sheathed that but for the tell-tale 
apparatus you would as soon have imagined the gentle dews to 
be saturated with fire? This, however, is no solitary exempli- 
fication of the skill with which the Great Forces of Nature are 
curbed and muffied when their activities would be injurious to 
man. The sea consists of two gases, which, if released from 
their combination, would produce the intensest flame and burn 
up every combustible thing on the surface of the globe. The 
atmosphere is formed of elements which might easily be trans- 
formed into compounds capable of poisoning, maddening, or suf- 
focating every creature that breathes. The clouds, which now 
discharge their contents in such harmless drops, might pour out 
their burdens in a deluge as if some huge reservoir had burst in 
the sky, and crush every object that lay beneath. The winds 
might sometimes be expected to break loose, and, forgetting 
their prescribed pace, would gallop round the globe, tearing up 
our towns by the roots and driving men and trees before them 
like dustin a gale. The ties of chemical affinity might relax, or 
the cohesive forces might occasionally fail, and then the earth 
would crumble into a heap of sand. The internal fires of the 
earth might master the resistance of .the external shell, and 
shatter the surface at a stroke; or, collapsing in their fury, the 
ceiling of the gulf might give way and whole kingdoms go down 
into the burning abyss. Half an hour's slumber on the part of 
the Almighty would liberate all these great powers from their pre- 
sent restraints, and in that half hour the world would be reduced to 
a wreck. But He who holds the winds in His fists, hides His 
thunderbolts in the drifting vapour and chills the very light- 
nings so that men walk unscathed through the deadliest maga- 
zine of mist. 

The electrical battery, through whose agency Mr. Crosse was 
enabled to observe these striking phenomena, consisted of fift 
jars with a coated surface of seventy-three square feet. ‘Though 
it required upwards of two hundred turns of the wheel of a 
machine with a twenty-inch cylinder to charge it artificially, those 
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half hundred phials could have been filled to their tinfoil brims 
in an instant during a storm, and recharged as fast as emptied. 
To prevent the shattering of the glass, however, he adjusted his 
conductors in such a way that the battery should not be strained 
to the top of its capacity on such tempestuous occasions. Its 
reports were like those of a small cannon. Over this apparatus 
the philosopher's various contrivances gave him perfect com- 
mand. Whilst sitting calmly at his table, says Dr. Noad, he 
could watch the movements of the wonderful fluid, ‘ directing it 
‘at his will, and with a single motion of his hand banishing it 
‘instantaneously from his presence.’ Need we be surprised if 
less scientific individuals conceived very grotesque ideas of the 
hero of these magnificent manipulations? Many were ready to 
believe in earnest what a learned professor observed in jest— 
that the lord of Fyne Court had brought into his house streams of 
lightning as large as the mast of a ship! Some thought him 
wicked: was it not impious, said a solemn old gentleman, when 
visiting his mansion, ‘ to bottle the lightning ?’ ‘ Let me answer 
* your question by asking another,’ replied Mr. Crosse, laughing. 
‘ Don’t you think, sir, it might be considered rather impious to 
‘bottle the rain water? And some thought him positively 
demoniacal. ‘ That's Crosse of Broomfield, said an angry 
farmer at a meeting where the politics of the philosopher had 
given offence to the agricultural mind,—‘ Crosse, the thunder 
‘ and lightning man; you can't go near his cursed house at night 
‘without danger of your life: them as have been there have 
* seen devils, all surrounded by lightning, dancing on the wires 
‘ that he has put up round his grounds.’ 

But Mr. Crosse did not confine his attention to the grander 
phenomena in which electricity displays its powers: he was 
famous for the use he made of his favourite fluid in the quiet 
and protracted processes of crystallization. In this field of dis- 
covery, although slightly preceded in some respects by Becquerel, 
he was entitled to the merit of a great and independent dis- 
coverer. Men had doubtless grown much wiser than they were 
in the days of Pliny when it was believed that transparent 
erystals consisted of snow or ice desperately hardened—erystallus 
Jit gelw vehementius concreto; but some of the wisest would 
have laughed as much at the Englishman as at the Roman, had 
our philosopher asserted fifty years ago that he hoped to produce 
the most regular and beautiful crystalline forms by means of a 
simple voltaic current. His thoughts were first turned to this 
subject about the year 1807. There is a cleft in a limestone 
rock near Broomfield, called the Holwell Cavern, where the walls 
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and ceiling are covered with a beautiful mineral vegetation of 
arragonite—a 
“broider’d veil 
Which nature in fantastic freak has thrown 
In snow-like moss upon the rugged stone, 
From which a host of vivid beauties rise 
In unimagin’d forms to lure the eyes.”* 


The philosopher could not help inquiring by what process 
these elegant figures had been produced. They could hardly be 
ascribed to the chance dropping of water freighted with car- 
bonate of lime. There must be some attractive forces employed 
to discipline the particles, and arrange them in true crystalline 
array. It was natural that an electrician should think there was 
nothing like electricity. Mr. Crosse did think so, and straight- 
way proceeded to put the idea to the test of experiment. Having 
carried off some of the Holwell water, he poured a quantity into 
a tumbler, and exposed it to the action of a voltaic battery. For 
nine days the operation was continued, but without the slightest 
perceptible result. He was about to break up the arrangement, 
when the arrival of some friends compelled him to defer the step 
for a few hours longer. That delay gave the battery sufficient 
time to establish its character. Visiting the apparatus on the 
tenth day the delighted electrician perceived, on’ examining the 
negative wire with the aid of a lens, that it was speckled with 
crystals of carbonate of lime. At the expiration of three weeks 
_ the whole of this salt had been extracted from the liquid and 
deposited at the same pole. There could be no doubt that the 
voltaic current had drawn out the carbonate of lime, for all the 
particles had eschewed the positive in order to patronize the 
negative wire, and on applying a proper test to the water no 
further traces of calcareous matter could be detected. Who 
would not have rejoiced like Mr. Crosse on obtaining such a 
glimpse into the laws by which Nature formed her minerals, and 
who would not have indulged in sanguine anticipations respect- 
ing the production of many valuable substances now that a key . 
to the process of crystallization had been found ? 

Once launched upon the right course of inquiry the philo- 
sopher prosecuted his researches with singular shrewdness and 
success. To imitate Nature closely was the great principle 
which ruled his operations. He knew, for instance, that mine- 
rals were produced in the ground, and that caverns were the 
nurseries of stalactites, and therefore inferred that the manu- 
facture of artificial crystals should be conducted without access 
of light. Acting upon this conclusion he contrived to cover a 
* From a Poem, entitled “ My Native Hills,” by Mr. Crosse, 
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copper wire, immersed in lime water, with brilliant crystals of 
carbonate of Jime in six days when the experiment was tried in 
the dark, whereas ten days were required when it was performed 
in open day. Indeed, when the crystals, born of the night, were 
afterwards exposed, they ‘ entirely disappeared in the course of 
about six weeks,’ as if long concealment in the obscurities of the 
earth were essential to the consolidation of the finer mineral 
‘ forms, just as solitude is often essential to the ripening of a 
— which might languish if prematurely pushed into pub- 
ic note. 

By thus scrutinizing the conditions under which nature 
worked, Crosse endeavoured to approximate as far as possible to 
her processes and—we need not scruple to say it—to her perfec- 
tions. From his voltaic forge came specimens of quartz capable 
of scratching glass, arragonite, chalcedony, carbonates of strontia, 
barytes, lead, and copper; sulphurets of lead, iron, copper, 
silver, and antimony; with many other compounds equally inte- 
resting in their character. ‘I have produced,’ said he, ‘ about 
‘two hundred varieties of minerals, exactly resembling in all 
‘respects similar ones found in nature as well as some others 
‘never before discovered in nature or formed by art.’ Only 
think of that! Going beyond nature herself in the elaboration 
of mineral shapes! ‘ A specimen which I have made of a sub- 
‘ sulphate of copper is an instance of this.’ And again— I have 
‘also formed an entirely new mineral in brilliant octohedral 
‘ crystals now forming upon a coil of platinum wire. These 
‘ crystals are composed of oxygen, silver, and copper, and such 
‘are not known in nature.’ Nay, the philosopher grew more 
audacious in his expectations, and ventured to express a belief 
that the day would come when diamonds would be fashioned by 
voltaic art, and when, in fact, every species of mineral would be 
brought within the reach of human skill. And yet this same 
individual, with his large anticipations, was so simple in his 
experiments that, to use the language of Dr. Buckland, he made 
some of his ‘ great discoveries in crystallization by the use 
of a brick with a hole in it immersed in a pail of water.’ 

Still more surprising rumours, however, were soon afloat 
respecting the doings of the Somersetshire magician. Not long 
after the public announcement of his researches in regard to 
mineral formations, it began to be whispered that he had actually 
produced strange insects by means of the potent fluid brewed in 
his batteries. The truth was this. Mr. Crosse had contrived a 
little apparatus for the deposition of crystals of silica on a lump 
of stone, through the agency of a voltaic trough. After the lapse 
of a fortnight he observed a few small whitish specks on the 
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surface of the electrified stone. On the eighteenth day these 
‘specks had expanded, and from the surface of each seven or eight 
filaments were thrown out, but without exciting any surprise on 
the part of the observer, for embryo minerals exhibited similar 
phases in their passage to the crystallized state. Soon, however, 
‘the swelling specks assumed the aspect of insects standing erect 
on the bristles which formed their tails, and on the twenty-eighth 
day Mr. Crosse distinctly saw them move their legs. Imagine the 
surprise of an experimenter who had come looking for a simple 
mineral, but had found—life! There could be no mistake about 
‘the matter. The creatures were no mocking simulacra—mere 
‘insect apparitions—for in a few days they detached themselves 
from the stone and began to roam about like other independent 
‘animals. Loathsome things they certainly were, for they belonged 
apparently to the genus acarus, which is famous for its ugliness, 
and which numbers some of the most nauseous parasites in crea- 
tion in its ranks. But they continued to increase, and in the 
course of not many weeks at least a hundred were charmed 
into life. How, was the question? To this Mr. Crosse attempted 
to give no decisive answer. ‘I have never ventured an opinion, 
said he, many years afterwards, on the cause of their birth, and 
for a very good reason— I am unable to form one. The simplest 
‘ solution of the problem which occurred to me was, that they rose 
‘from ova deposited by insects floating in the atmosphere, and 
‘ hatched by electric action. Still I could not imagine that an 
‘ovum could shoot out filaments, or that these filaments could 
* become bristles ; and moreover I could not detect, on the closest 
‘ examination, the remains of a shell. Again, we have no right to 
‘assume that electric action is necessary to vitality until such fact 
“shall have been most distinctly proved. I next imagined, as 
‘others have done, that they might have originated from the 
*‘ water, and consequently made a close examination of numbers of 
‘vessels filled with the same fluid: in none of these could I 
‘ perceive a trace of an insect, nor could I see any in any other 
* part of the room.’ 

The experiments were repeated in various ways, and with 
numerous precautions to prevent the introduction of extraneous 
matter. Still the insects appeared. They were developed under 
circumstances which seemed to be totally adverse to the manifes- 
tation of animal life. They grew up beneath the surface of 
liquids in which they could not afterwards exist. They did so 
in fluids which were caustic or absolutely poisonous. They were 
extracted apparently from materials which had been fused in a 
heat exceeding that of melted iron, and from solutions poured 
whilst boiling into the apparatus. They were engendered under 
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an atmosphere impregnated with chlorine, or charged with 
muriatic acid gas. Similar experiments, too, were afterwards 
undertaken by Mr. Weekes of Sandwich, who was still more soli- 
citous, if possible, to exclude all foreign elements of vitality, but 
the acari laughed at his pains, and after a lapse of twelve or 
eighteen months invariably presented their unhandsome forms 
for his inspection. 

What could be said? It seemed obvious that electricity ex- 
ercised some peculiar influence in the development of these 
uncouth little creatures. But in what way and to what extent? 
There were persons who did not scruple to conclude that the 
insects were really originated by voltaic power, and that this 
marvellous agent could, under certain circumstances, inspire 
dead matter with the principle of life, and mould it into breathing, 
moving forms. There were others who resolved the phenomenon 
into some lusus nature, in which the observer was misled by the 
mimicry of vitalized acts, just as the operators on the dead body 
of a criminal could scarcely refrain from believing that the gal- 
vanic convulsions of their patient indicated the return of the 
spirit to its forsaken tabernacle. Philosophers and men of 
science were puzzled by the intelligence, which flew over Europe 
like wildfire. Southey, whom the electrician met on the Quan- 
tock Hills soon after the discovery, was staggered by the account 
he received, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, I am the first traveller who has 
ever been stopped by so extraordinary an announcement.’ But the 
’ bigots, the men of starched souls—they whose judgments were 

strangled by a thousand prejudices, and who looked at all science 
through the smoked glass of their own conceit—were furious at 
the father of electrical acari. Mr. Crosse was arraigned as if it 
were wicked to send a voltaic current through a silicious fluid. 
He dealt with unhallowed apparatus, and was always trying pro- 
fane experiments. He must be an atheist. He was an atheist. 
He pretended to create insects. Such a man ought to be sup- 
pressed. Who knew but that if he professed to make mites he 
might also attempt to produce butterflies, sparrows, cats, spaniels 
—animals of all descriptions—by the same unlawful means ? 
Nay, should we not hear some day of hopes being entertained 
that little boys would ultimately appear at the positive, and little 
girls at the negative, poles of his diabolical batteries? One 
worthy individual took the trouble to write to the impious philo- 
sopher denouncing him as a ‘ disturber of the peace of families,’ 
and a ‘ reviler of our holy religion.’ ‘I have met with so much 
‘ virulence and abuse, so much calumny and misrepresentation, 
‘in consequence of these experiments, remarked Mr. Crosse, 
‘ that it seems in this nineteenth century as if it were a crime to 
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“have made them. And painful as it is to think that in such. 

an enlightened ‘age as ours it should be necessa 

explorer to parry the strokes of such vulgar spirits, it is never- wh 
theless true that this excellent man had 


imagined creator, but a humble and lowly 
* reverencer of that Great Being of whose 


we 

om the atmosphere, or con- fo 

veyed into the apparatus by some natural means, whatever fos- yan 
tering influences the electric fluid mi i 


@ man could never have entertained. It is enough, however, to 

say that the more recent experiments of Professor Schulze, of to 

which the biographer is not Probably aware, have shown that 4, 

where more stringent measures are taken to prevent the intro- pl 

duction of animal germs, the acari Crossii are not produced ni 
hese were i 


on so large an electrical business that it would 
describe his proceedin 


isted, Unfortunately, the philosopher wrote little, for his memo . 
was so tenacious that he could recall all his experiments, and ai 
therefore seldom committed the particulars to paper. Amongst | ,; 
his numerous projects may be mentioned his attempts to employ c 
electricity in the extraction of metals from their ores, not by a 
operating upon them in a melted condition, as Mr, N apier's pro- a 
cesses required, but through the medium of chemical action. He 


tried copper also i 
and ingenious arrangement by which the metal was dissolved in! | 4 
sulphuric acid, and then transferred to the negative pole in a n 
disintegrated state, he succee 


only question appeared to be 
its employment for such a purpose at large. 


with Crosse. Could he have in- 
vented a battery combining cheapness and power with durability, 
he might say with Archimedes, that he could move the world.’ * 


| 
public, that he was poitho. of 
ap 
So: | After all there was no real foundation for this abuse, 
not positively dispute. He did pc 
a not know how to reconcile that view with the precautions he had} 
es used, but the idea of a i : 
sugauions 
Cl Mr, Urosse enoace wever, who carried | li 
be impossible to 
a — condition—and found that by 
— connecting the mercury used for amalgamating the precious metal p 
e. — with the negative pole, and keeping up a gentle stream of the 
voltaic fluid for some hours, the wor 
© condition. The ro 
ig 
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oR At another time he was engaged in inquiries respecting the 
MC influence of electricity on vegetation. This is a subject on 
‘T= which the most equivocal results have been obtained, one set of 
experiments contradicting another when brought into the court 
‘of science, just as witnesses are accustomed to do when brought 
into a court of justice. In some cases, however, Mr. Crosse 
aed appeared to elicit very striking conclusions. When potatoes 
were operated upon with a view to ascertain how far electricity 


tis- 


at was concerned in the production of their peculiar disease, it was 
n- found that a specimen planted in negatively electrified earth 
of contracted the distemper, emitted a putrid smell, and was beset 


.2 With the insects which are characteristic of the complaint. The 
id positive potato escaped all these afflictions, but when removed 
h from the earth it proved to be destitute of stem and root, and 

looked like a shrivelled apple. So far as his observations ex- 

tended, Mr. Crosse inferred that negative electricity was hurtful 
f to all vegetation, except that of the fungi, but that the positive 
it fluid, on the contrary, was favourable to the interests of plants, 
probably because it attracted from the soil such particles as were 
nutritious, or repelled such as were unsuitable. 

Then, too, Mr. Crosse applied himself to plans for purifying 
liquids by electrical means. He contrived an apparatus for con- 
verting sea water into fresh. A couple of metallic cylinders, 
placed in porous earthenware tubes, and duly connected by a 
copper riband, were plunged into a cask of brine (once distilled), 
and rendered it perfectly good and potable in the course of a 
single night. The liquid, thus rectified, was kept in an open 
cask for fourteen months, and at the expiration of that time was 
as sweet as at first. He also tried many experiments on the 
antiseptic properties of the electric fluid. Water which has been 
subjected to the current of a battery was found not only to pre- 
serve many substances, liable to decomposition, but it restored 
putrid pieces of meat to a sweet and inodorous condition :— 

“ Milk has also been kept sweet for three weeks in the middle of 
summer by the application of electricity. On one occasion Mr. Crosse 
, | kept pair of soles under the electric action for three months, and at 
the end of that time they were sent to a friend whose domestics knew 
nothing of the experiment. Before the cook dressed them, her master 
asked her whether she thought they were fresh, as he had some doubts. 
She replied that she was sure they were fresh; indeed she said she 
would swear they were alive yesterday, When served at table they 
appeared like ordinary fish, but when the family attempted to eat 
them they were found to be perfectly tasteless; the electrical action 
had taken away all the essential oil, leaving the fish unfit for food. 
However, the process is exceedingly useful for keeping fish, meat, &c., 
fresh and good for ten days or a fortnight.” 
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Occupied with these and other pursuits, Mr. Crosse’s time was 
busily and profitably spent. There were few idle hours in his 
history. He had scarcely any red-letter days in his calendar. 
Work, work, work, in some shape or another, was the burden of 
his Psalm of Life. Those who heard of him as an amateur 
electrician concluded that he must have plenty of leisure on his 
hands, and applied to him for information without recollecting 
that science often imposes severer labours upon her unsalaried 
servants than lucrative professions or highly-remunerated trades. 
It will be seen from the character of his experiments that Patience 
and Perseverance were two Virtues who must have presided in 
Mr. Crosse’s laboratory. He thought nothing of undertaking 
operations which extended over many weeks, or even months. 
He speaks quite coolly of keeping up a constant electrical action, 
for a quarter. of a year, upon fluids in a state of incessant ebul- 
lition, in order to see whether crystals would be formed in a boil- 
ing liquid, if never permitted to rest for a moment day or night ; 
and what he describes, he did—watching the process himself 
with as much fidelity as any old alchemist when the gold was 
just expected to appear. At other times, vessels were put away 
in corners or cupboards, that their contents might undergo a sort 
of electrical gestation, lasting twelve or eighteen months ; but, 
long as the period might be, the vigilance of the philosopher was 
rarely, if ever, at fault. He hung over a group of crystals, and 
noted their growing proportions, as a man might observe the 
gradual rise of some huge cathedral or Sydenham Palace. He 
soon discovered—for his peculiar studies taught him the fact 
with special force—that nature works with sublime slowness in 
most of her great operations. ‘ You cannot hurry her, said he; 
and though from his mercurial disposition a certain amount of 
impatience might have been expected, never did explorer follow 
her movements, however tardy, with more respectful step, and in 
a less precipitate spirit, than Andrew Crosse. It was impossible 
to enter his house without perceiving at a glance that you were 
in the workshop of a philosopher. If those electrical posts in 
the grounds had not already served as signboards, the apparatus 
scattered about the mansion would soon have disclosed the occu- 
pation of its master. To an uninitiated visitor, the place might 
well look like a perfect chaos of instruments, troughs, gallipots, 
furnaces, crucibles, and other scientific gear. The rooms seemed 
always to be in a transition state, as if resolving themselves into 
electrical bureaux or chemical cabinets. Spite of the confusion 
attendant upon these repeated alterations, and even whilst the 
premises were partly rebuilding, the batteries were kept in con- 
tinual play, and crystals were tranquilly elaborating in cupboard 
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and cellar, just as they did in olden time, when there was neither 
man nor beast to break the silence of the infant world. It was 
only when the sixth or seventh furnace had been erected that the 
owner considered his house to be properly ‘ furnished.’ Amongst 
these he would sometimes toil ‘like a slave,’ keeping his fires 
burning day and night, and ‘ half stewing’ himself with the heat, 
which it was necessary to tend with no less care than a ‘ stoker 
— poker’ bestows upon the railway engine intrusted to his 
charge. 

These experiments could not of course be conducted without 
great expense. The cost of his apparatus alone must have 
amounted to many thousand pounds. Had his means been ade- 
quate to his wishes he would probably have constructed some 
monster batteries, capable of achieving electrical wonders, and of 
dazzling mankind by the brilliancy of their revelations. Having 
formed a water battery of sixty-three large zine and copper 
cylinders, it is pleasant to observe how he fires up at the thought 
of the glorious exhibition which five thousand of such cylinders 
would afford, or even at the splendid exploits which might be 
expected from a single thousand of such plates. But—and 
there is ever a mournful but in the way of a grand scheme—the 
production of an apparatus on the giant scale first proposed would 
entail an outlay of five hundred pounds, and five hundred pounds 
was more than he could then well spare for the project. There 
was a time, indeed, when his expenditure on science and in farm- 
ing operations had been so great that he made preparations for a 
retrenching trip to the Continent, where he intended to practise 
frugality for afew years. His rent-roll was far from contemptible, 
but unfortunately he was not clever as a landlord. His business 
habits were vastly inferior to his scientifie qualifications. He 
belonged, as he said, to a family which had the knack of turning 
a guinea into ashilling. Or, to use the remark of Eagles, the 
Sketcher, when some one was praising the philosopher's perfor- 
mances on his lathe, Crosse could ‘turn anything but a penny.” 
Add to this want of natural financial power—we presume no one 
will quarrel with the phrase, for are there not born bargain- 
drivers and instinctive money-makers to be seen on every side ?— 
that the electrician was a man of unsuspecting character, confid- 
ing to a fault, and we may readily believe him when he says 
that, in building houses and improving farms, he suffered ‘im- 
mense impositions,’ and was ‘ cheated tremendously.’ 

His pursuits, too, were carried on amidst many difficulties, 
and in spite of much personal and family suffering. From the 
age of fifteen he was subject to nervous visitations of the most 
painful description. The fiercest toothache was, in his opinion, 
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a downright pleasure in comparison with these agonizing attacks. 
He consulted Sir Anthony Carlisle on the subject, when about 
the age of thirty, and was told that the evil was chiefly due to 
indigestion. ‘Eat dry biscuits,’ said the physician, ‘and drink 
water alone. This was a pretty prescription for a country 
squire, but it cost Andrew Crosse little heroism to comply with 
the advice, and to confine himself in a great measure to mere 
prison regimen. Some improvement ensued, but from time to 
time the enemy came down upon him in full fury, and then his 
sufferings were sad and crushing. Bodily pain, however, did not 
affect him so much as the loss of numerous relatives. Blows 
levelled at his affections told with fearful force upon the mind of 
this warm-hearted man. During one of his overwhelming 
afflictions, he writes, ‘I have given myself up entirely as a 
“useless incumbrance upon earth, and bowed to my Moker, 
‘mentally speaking, in dust and ashes.’ Every breeze of his 
mountain air became full of melancholy associations, and in a 
letter: written in the latter years of his existence we find him 
declaring that he would not lead his ‘ unfortunate life’ over again 
for all the blessings the world could bestow. Yet Crosse was not 
a gloomy, desponding man. On the contrary, he was naturally 
as buoyant and airy as the lark. His schoolboy love of frolic 
was never chilled by age, but sparkled in his eye as freely as the 
inspirations of philosophy. A heartier laugh than his never 
came from the lungs of a grey-haired sage. His widow describes _ 
him as the most uniformly joyous being she ever knew. His | 
friend Kenyon hints that he is blessed with a glorious tempera- 
ment, and reminds him that he could be happy in a prison with 
a magnifying glass, looking at a straw. But troubles came fast 
and thick upon him, and his path lay through thorns and briers, 
and all the gaiety of his disposition, and still more, the comfort- 
ings of his religion, were required to keep him from faltering by 
the way. Faith pointed him to the Future, and taught him that 
if sharp medicines are often administered to the soul, they come 
from the hand of a Good Physician, and are intended to purify 
and exalt. 

It was in a spirit of true veneration, as well as of noble curi- 
osity, that Crosse prosecuted his philosophical researches. He 
went to his laboratory, or manipulated with his implements, in 
the ‘humble hope of benefiting his country, improving his own 
‘ understanding, and finding unspeakable consolation in the study 
‘ of the boundless works of his Maker. Often,’ says he, ‘ have J, 
“when in perfect solitude, sprung up in a burst of schoolboy 
‘delight at the instant of a successful termination of a tremblingly 
‘anticipated result. Not all the applause of the world could 
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‘repay the real lover of science for the loss of such a moment as 
‘this.’ But of his own services he entertained a remarkably 
modest opinion. He regarded his experiments as ‘feathers,’ 
thrown up to show which way the winds of science blew. It is 
difficult to understand how he could labour for so long a time on 
a scale of such magnitude, bringing out one brilliant fact after \ 
another, and yet manifest such sublime indifference to the cele- | 
brity he was entitled to claim. The prizes of distinction were 
within his reach, but not a finger was extended to make them 
his own. If honours had been lying thick at his door, he would 
never have voluntarily opened it to welcome them in. A scien- . i 
tific hermit he would probably have remained to the last, had he | 
not been pushed into fame by his admiring friends. It was not 
until the meeting of the British Association at Bristol, in the 
year 1836, that the electrician was induced to lay the results of 
about thirty years of sequestered toil before the public. His 
statements produced a species of delirium in the audience. The 
simplicity of his manners, and the apparent unconsciousness that 
he had anything extraordinary to communicate, gave singular 
point to the striking disclosures he made. Many a savant looked | 
on in amazement whilst he explained how he had formed mineral aH tit 
after mineral by the aid of his little noiseless rivulets of voltaic 
power. But when this new-found interpreter of nature intimated 
his conviction that one day men would probably be able to con- 
struct every sort of crystallized substance, and amongst these the 
glittering diamond itself, the excitement, as described by an 
observer, ‘became so great, and the’ applause so general, as to 
‘leave an impression on the minds of the dense mass that filled 
‘the lecture-room, scarcely to be equalled by any circumstance 
‘in their existence.’ Dr. Buckland pronounced the discoveries 
to be of the ‘highest order; Dr. Dalton had never listened to 
anything ‘so interesting before ;') and Professor Sedgwick stated 
that though Mr. Crosse had hitherto concealed himself in privacy, 
he must now ‘ stand before the world as public property.’ 

From this sudden celebrity, the electrician endeavoured to 
extricate himself as speedily as possible. He slipped away from 
the scene of his involuntary triumph more like a culprit than a 
conqueror. The brilliant honours he had won did not affect him 
in the least, but he hastened home to his batteries, and continued 
to enlarge the borders of his favourite science with as much zeal 
as if he were the lowliest labourer in that interesting domain. 
His faith in the power of electricity was great. He believed that 
it was destined to work wonders, and that the time would come 
when it would produce greater and more permanent alterations in 
society than any which might arise from political convulsions. 
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He expressed his belief that it would be universally employed 
‘in a vast variety of manufactures over the whole civilized world.’ 
That he was no visionary in his opinions may be inferred from 
the fact that upwards of forty years ago, when dining with some 
country gentlemen at Alfoxton Park, in Somersetshire, the con- 
versation happened to turn upon the discoveries of the day ; 
Crosse, then a shy young man, uttered the following prediction :— 
‘I prophesy that by means of the electric agency we shall be 
‘enabled to communicate our thoughts instantaneously with the 
‘uttermost ends of the earth. Now we who are in the habit of 
seeing those marvellous wires which are constantly streaming 
with intelligence, and conveying it hundreds of miles without 
the slightest perceptible expenditure of time, may think little of 
such a prognostication ; but forty years ago the idea was just as 
hardy and incredible as it would be now to talk of establishing a 
line of balloon packets to ply regularly between the Monument 
and the Moon. And yet in forty years more the earth may be 
belted round with cables and wires, differences of time may be 
abolished, and diversities of speech all sunk in, or at any rate 
subordinated to, one universal language—that spoken by the 
quivering needles of the telegraph. 

But Crosse was not exclusively an electrician. He was a 
poet as well. Not that he was a bard of the highest order, or as 
expert with the pen as with the discharging rod. His inspira- 
tion has scarcely the smack of genuine Hippocrene. There is a 
tone of pensiveness about his lyrical pieces which cannot fail to 
touch the heart of a melancholy reader, and sometimes a tender- 
ness of emotion which made his friend Kenyon say that he could 
not bear Crosse’s verses because they tore his very heartstrings. 
But in his statelier compositions the author is partial to the 
stilts, and exhibits an awkwardness of movement which shows 
that poetry was not his natural vocation. His verses are too 
starched, and are stiffened with too much rhetorical material to 
produce a perfectly agreeable impression. It was certainly not 
from any belief in his prowess in this line that Mr. Crosse threw 
off thousands of couplets, and repeated them by the score when- 
ever he could discover a ready and congenial listener. But 
poetry was one way of investing his superabundant energies and 
of solacing his mind under a multitude of sorrows. Even here, 
too, his ruling tastes were frequently exemplified in the selection 
of his topics, for he was employed at one time in the composition 
of an ‘Electrical Poem, and some of the most pleasing and 
flowing stanzas he penned are those in which Science is invoked 
as the ‘ Queen of the Earth.’ Let it be remembered also that 
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Mr. Crosse’s effusions were only written for himself and his 
friends. When he composed a lay he had not the slightest 
notion of piping it on Parnassus or selling it in Paternoster- 
row; nor should we omit to remark that some superior judges 
have spoken favourably of his poetical powers, and even treated 
him as a born Arcadian. One of his pieces, entitled ‘ Poland,’ 
is said to have been highly eulogized by Thomas Campbell, 
though perhaps as much from sympathy with the subject as from 
admiration of the effort. And Walter Savage Landor addressed 
him as one dear to the Muses, and likely to draw tears from 
poe eyes in case he should cease to cultivate their companion- 
ship. 
“ Although with earth and heaven you deal 

As equal, and without appeal, 

And bring beneath your ancient roof 

Records of all they do, and proof, 

No right have you sequester’d Crosse 

To make the Muses weep your loss. 

A poet were you long before 

Gems from the struggling air you tore, 

And bade the far-off flashes play 

About your woods, and light your way. 

Suppose you warm these chilly days 

With samples from your fervid lays ?” 


Such then was Andrew Crosse. Truly he was a right genuine 
and estimable man, full of noble sentiment, and alive with 
honourable emotion. Greatness and gentleness, knowledge and 
simplicity, wisdom and worth,—the fine sparkling elements 
which constitute the charm of a lofty and loveable character—all 
met in him, and brought about the happiest of marriages between 
the philosopher's head and the Christian’s heart. Here was no 
dry pedantic professor of science with a mind reduced to mummy 
by long vigils amongst his crucibles and batteries —a man 
from whose nature all the ordinary viscera of humanity had been 
extracted—but a being susceptible of every shade of feeling from 
boyish glee to deathless attachment, and as capable of winning 
your regard by the fireside as he was of extorting your admira- 
tion in the lecture-room and laboratory. Few men have toiled 
more honestly, and at the same time more modestly, towards the 
Hill of Truth, and few have exhibited more indifference to the 
‘proud steep’ on which the Temple of Fame displays its dazzling 
front. There can be no doubt that he was perfectly sincere 
when he wrote to a friend, ‘ You often talk of me as a philosopher. 
‘In the Greek sense of the term—a lover of wisdom—lI am so, 
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“but a very humble and imperfect one, knowing well that little is 
‘to be gleaned here, but praying devoutly that I may at some 
‘time be permitted to snatch a glance at what true knowledge 
“is. My soul would roam from sun to sun, from planet to 
‘ planet—inhaling every successive instant fresh portions of the 
‘ Omniscient.’ 

He died 6th July, 1855, aged 71. 


Art. V.—(1.) A Return of the Number of Electors in every County 
and Division of County in Great Britain, according to the Regis- 
ters of 1850—56, fe, ...... with the Population of each 
County and Division of a County, according to the Census of 1851. 
[House of Commons: Mr. Locke K1ne. 

(2.) A Return, §c. [House of Lords: Lord Brovenam.|] 

(3.) Speech of Lord Brougham on Representative Reform. House of 
Lords. August 3, 1857. 


THE expected Reform Bill may be assumed to be a measure 
rather ancillary to, than reconstructive of, the great Act of 1832. 
It will probably be its aim to rectify, in a calm period, the defects 
which were introduced into that measure, either by the combi- 
nation of ‘parties or the violence of the times, and to adopt the 
improvements which an experience of a quarter of a century has 
since suggested. It will therefore be less comprehensive, but it 
will probably be more permanent. 

A great reform, introductive at once of new principles, and of 
a correspondent change in the practical working of a legislative 
body, must almost necessarily be experimental in point of detail. 
The Reform Bill of 1831, as it was introduced by Lord John 
Russell, was based upon a theoretic recognition at once of the 
progressive and the prescriptive principle. Many of its provi- 
sions were inevitably the dictate, not of actual experience, but of 
theoretic reasoning. In dealing with the old constitution of the 
House of Commons, which exhibited a mass of prescriptive 
anomalies irreducible to a single consistent principle of action, it 
was often hard to determine, without the aid of direct experiment, 
the exact point at which these two opposite principles should be 
harmonized—where progress should yield to prescription, or 
where prescription should yield to progress. While, moreover, there 
would have existed this difficulty to be overcome, even if Lord 
Grey's Government had been the absolute arbiters of the question, 
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the extraordinary exhibitions of popular violence compromised 
the discipline of party organization within the walls of Par- 
liament, and the combination of the Radicals with the Tories— 
neither of whom entertained any such zeal for the union of the 
progressive and prescriptive principles—produced in the instance 
of the ‘Chandos Clause,’ the very provision of which the Radicals 
themselves are now the loudest to complain. The Reform Act, 
therefore, of 1832, though it might fairly be expected to be 
final in point of principle, could hardly be expected to be final 
in point of detail. 

Assuming that this is the character of the question which is 
expected to receive the consideration of Parliament during the 
next session, it will here be our aim to enter upon a consideration 
of the chief practical grievances which it is sought to redress, 
arising out of the application of the general principles enunciated 
in the act of 1832. 

Upon a question which will probably find the mind of every 
reader occupied with its own preconceptions, it is necessary to 
deal rather with matters of fact than with matters of opinion, and 
to appeal as directly as possible to the support of figures, and 
the testimony of experience. In these observations, therefore, 
we propose to call attention to the following classes of consi- 
derations :— 

1. The principle on which the right of representation is based, 
as involving the cardinal questions at issue between the different 
schools of Reform. 

2. The reconstitution of the county franchise. 

8. The reconstitution of the borough franchise. 

4, The question of rendering the franchise perpetual in the 
person of each elector, and not contingent upon his maintenance 
of his original qualification—as sanctioned by the authority of 
Lord Brougham. 

5. The disfranchisement of freemen. 

6. The retention or introduction of other intangible qualifi- 
cations. 

7. The distributive re-arrangement of the county consti- 
tuencies. 

8. The distributive re-arrangement of the borough constituen- 
cies, and the pretensions of several large towns to enfranchise- 
ment. 


I. With regard to the principle on which the right of repre- 
sentation is based, it is our aim, indeed, to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, any theoretic discussion ; but it happens to be upon the 
construction placed upon this right that the whole question 
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between the moderate and the ultra-Reformers turns. The three 
cardinal aims of the Radical party at this day may be resolved into 
a recognition of the principle of geographical representation, or 
the division of constituencies according to square miles; the 
principle of numerical representation, or their division according 
to population ; and the principle of a self-acting system for the 
prospective rectification of constituencies, or one which shall 
provide against the contingent disproportion of numbers (in con- 
sequence of the casual reduction of the census in any electoral 
district through emigration or any other cause), by a propor- 
tionate geographical extension of the constituency, without the 
necessity of a special appeal to Parliament. We here except the 
question of the Ballot from discussion ; inasmuch as a majority 
in the new House of Commons has already pronounced against 
its adoption, and has therefore excluded it from the class of 
practical questions during at least the next session of Parliament. 

It is clear that no one of these three demands of the Radical 
party has met with any extensive sympathy in the country; but, 
opposed directly as they are to the principle of the representation 
of classes on which the constitution of the House of Commons is 
based, it is well to show that these doctrines presuppose prin- 
ciples contradicted by our universal practice, involve immoral 
deductions, and carry the Radical party into admissions from 
which they would be the first to shrink. 

Now, ifa certain number of men had the right to send members 
to Parliament simply because they were a certain number of men, 
it would follow that their right was positive and absolute, and 
that it attached to their condition, as such a section of the com- 
munity, as inalienably as their civil rights. The principle, on 
the other hand, of a representation of classes is based on the 
assumption that each elector holds his suffrage as atrust for the 
aggregate good of the community ; otherwise there could be no 
aim in a distinctive representation of classes, which is presump- 
tively coincident with a representation of interests. But the 
theory that the suffrage of an elector is thus absolute and posi- 
tive, and is inherent in his right of citizenship, necessarily ex- 
cludes the theory of his right being dependent on the hypothesis 
of its exercise for the aggregate good. A recognition, then, of 
such a principle would cut away the whole logical basis of our 
legislation against electioneering bribery. That legislation has 
proceeded upon a right of securing the exercise of the franchise 
in conformity with the presumptive interests of the community. 
But when the exercise of the franchise is once recognised as a 
positive right, incidental to the fact of citizenship, it becomes at 
once impossible to limit or control its application—to determine 
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what a man shall, or shall not, do with his own—or to interfere 
with the exercise of his intangible any more than with that of 
his tangible rights. 

The extreme Radical party, to whom these observations apply, 
have been loudest in condemnation of what they term ‘ undue 
influences’ at elections. By that expression they denote, of 
course, the exercise of the landholding power over the electoral 
rights of the tenantry and small freeholders. We believe that 
the exercise of those undue influences is now very exceptional. 
But whatever it may be—and whatever it may have been during 
the last quarter of a century—it has, in nine cases out of ten, 
been the immediate result of their own legislation. It was the 
proposal of Lord Grey's Government, in 1831, to confer the 
county franchise upon the holders of leases for a period of twenty- 
one years to the extent of 507. a-year. To that motion the Duke 
of Buckingham—then Lord Chandos—moved as an amendment 
the extension of the franchise to fifty-pound tenantry-at-will. 
The issue of that proposition depended upon Mr. Hume and his 
friends; for the amendment was opposed on the part of the 
Government. The Radicals, however, sided with the Tories; 
and in a spirit of commendable liberality, though in a mis- 
taken and short-sighted policy, adopted a measure which has 
of course been the chief means of maintaining the ‘ undue influ- 
ence’ of which they have since complained. 

Now, it should not be overlooked, that the advocates of the 
principle of numerical representation, from which it is impossible 
to dissociate the logical, though indirect, sequence of the right of 
bribery, would introduce at least a theoretic sanction to a far 
more ‘ undue influence’ than any that they have been combating 
as the result of their own legislation in 1832. Nor let the notion 
of bribery becoming not illegal in this country, as a consequence 
of the introduction of the principle of numerical representation, 
be discarded as preposterous. If the principle of numerical 
representation be ever established, we shall have gone more than 
half-way towards a concession of the laws now in operation 
against bribery. When Conservative Land Societies are already 
found actively pursuing a more democratic subdivision of the 
soil than any that exists under the territorial laws of France and 
Spain, for a furtherance of the merely temporary interests of a 
political party, it is by no means inconceivable that societies of 
political capitalists may be found to agitate a repeal of the 
bribery laws, as a logical deductign from the principle of nume- 
rical representation; and which, if realized, would probably 
invest them with the dominion of the country. 

. The representation of classes, then, being the principle which 
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this country will continue to recognise, we propose here to con- 
sider in what manner a fairer representation can be given to those 
classes, viewed both in a social and in an industrial light. 

II. The question of the fifty-pound franchise for the counties 
appears to depend, in the first instance, upon two leading con- 
siderations. If the principle of the representation be that of 
classes, as presumptively coinciding with an aggregate repre- 
sentation of general interests, do the classes in town and country 
so widely differ as to justify a restriction of the franchise greater 
by fivefold in the country than in the towns? If they do not, 
does a sense of general interests, which is acknowledged to be 
the supreme arbiter of the question, involve an exceptional 
deviation, in this instance, from the equal representation of 
classes, on the ground that the argument of special classes here 
exceptionally differs from the argument of general interests ? 

The fifty-pound rental qualification is said to rest on two dis- 
tinct grounds—the one a theoretic and historic distinction ; the 
other, an additional guarantee, in the maintenance of a separate 
franchise, for the continued separation of the borough from the 
county constituencies. 

It is obvious that, so far as the historic distinction is con- 
cerned, that distinction would be fully sustained, not only by the 
halving of the present rental qualification for the counties, but 
by any reduction which should preserve an appreciable distinc- 
tion between the two rental franchises. The historic distinc- 
tion, therefore, is no argument against the abolition of the 501. 
clause, although it is no doubt an argument (be it worth what it 
may) for a limit in the reduction of the qualification, intervening 
between what it now is, and what the borough franchise will 
become under the new constitution of the House of Commons. 

The same answer may of course be returned to the second, or 
more practical, of these grounds. A county franchise fixed at 
251., or 201., or perhaps a lower rental qualification, would be as 
effective a guarantee for a bearing in mind of the practical dis- 
tinction between the borough and the county franchise as the 
present qualification of 501. This object, indeed, can hardly be 
regarded as of great value. It is absolutely necessary that the 
county constituencies shall be kept separate from the great 
boroughs, because, although they may not have antagonistic 
interests, they must, nevertheless, have distinct interests to main- 
tain. But it may be questioned whether the preservation of dis- 
tinct franchises is any necessary condition of the preservation of 
distinct borough and county constituencies. 

A comparatively new argument against a measure which should 
go so far as to identify the two franchises,—or should at least 
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reduce the county qualification to 101., is suggested by Lord 
Brougham in his speech of the 3rd of August in the House of 
Lords :— 


‘ He viewed not only with jealousy, but with the greatest possible’ 


aversion, any measure such as that which had more than once been 
introduced into the other House of Parliament for letting in upon the 
counties the votes of the 10/. householders, and thereby reducing to a 
nullity the franchise of the freeholders and other proprietors. ‘The 
inevitable consequence of swamping the counties with 10/. house- 
holders would ultimately be to throw the whole of the representation 
into the hands of the borough members.’—Times, August 4. 


The justice of this apprehension may however, we venture to 
think, be gravely doubted. By making use of the distinctive 
term ‘ borough members,’ and not the more generic one of 
“town members,’ we understand Lord Brougham’s apprehension 
to be,—either that the inhabitants of boroughs would form a large 
proportion of the holders of a 101. county franchise ; or that they 
would avail themselves of the reduction of the county franchise 
to 101., to become tenants beyond, the borough limits to that 
value, in order to exert a voice over the county elections. 

The former apprehension appears entirely groundless. Bythe2nd 
Will. IV.,c.45, § 24, 25, it is already provided that no person shall 
vote for a county in respect of any freehold occupied by himself— 
nor in respect of any copyholds or leaseholds—which may confer a 
vote for a borough, whether he shall have qualified himself by 
residence, &c., or not. The only borough voters for counties, 
therefore, even now, are the freeholders of tenements which they 
do not occupy. Occupying tenants are also excluded by the 
fact of occupation. The result, therefore, to the boroughs, of a 
reduction of the county rental franchise, will be simply nil. 

The latter apprehension appears to us to be already answered in 
the negative by the experience of twenty-five years. Are the 
boroughs more likely to govern the counties by means of a 101. 
rental, than of a 40s. freehold qualification? Have not the Con- 
servative Land Societies created a by far greater number of such 
freehold qualifications than any corresponding Liberal Associa- 
tions ? Have not the towns now a moral dominance in the country 
which would render them less than ever likely to resort to such 
a method of securing their policy in the House of Commons ? 

It appears clear that this apprehension, if it be well founded, 
must apply with equal force to the 40s. freeholders. -If we 
restrict the reduction of the rental qualification for the counties 
in deference to such an apprehension, we ought surely to raise 
in some degree the freehold qualification. It is, no doubt, a 
monstrous anomaly that a moderately-educated person in an easy 
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condition of life, renting a house at 451. a year, should have no 
vote, and that the dweller in a cabin, who has received a little 
freehold of just 40s. a year from some Conservative Land Society, 
should have one. It is an anomaly opposed, not only to indi- 
vidual justice, but to general policy. It will be for Parliament 
to resolve whether any alteration in respect of freeholds be prac- 
ticable or not. But it is certain that the raising of the freehold 
qualification from 40s. to 5l., and the reduction of the rental 
qualification to the square of the freehold—viz., 251. in place of 
501.—would greatly amend the existing law. It would also 


consult whatever justice may exist in the apprehension expressed _ 


by Lord Brougham. . 
It must be remembered also that the mapping-out of the 
counties into small freeholds has been the work, so far as it has 


gone, of Societies, and not of individuals. This is, in our view, | 


a species of constructive bribery, as detrimental to the morality 
as it is injurious to the agricultural interests of the State; for, 


whatever the possessors of these little freeholds, under the action 


of Land Societies, may have paid for their possession, it is certain 
at least that they have received them on terms dictated by the 
consideration of their votes. Now, although it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to defeat the creation of such freeholds on the 
part of individuals, it would be by no means difficult to defeat 
their creation on the part of Societies. A single stipulation, 
rendering null and void either sales, or leases, or other grants of 
land, on the part of Societies constituted for political objects, 
would probably cut at the root of this great and increasing evil. 
Whatever force, therefore, may exist in the apprehension ex- 


pressed by Lord Brougham, it will be conceded, we venture to | 
think, that it is one which may be easily dissipated by pre- 
| 


cautionary legislation. 


That it may be seen more clearly from whence the evil of undue | 


democratic influence in the counties is to be apprehended, we 
subjoin the following analysis of the principal electors for each 
county, or division of county, which we have made from the 
voluminous Tables in the Return presented to the House of 
Commons. It will be seen from the relation of the freeholders 
to the aggregate, that other classes are too insignificant to enter 


singly into the question. The latest registrations uniformly 
given in this Return are for 1850 :— 


Total Free- 
, Electors, holders. County. Electors. 
Chester, North. . . 7495 3300 
Bees... « . « Chester, South. . . 8216 4091 
Bucks ... . . 5353 3780 


Cornwall, East . . 5783 3512 
Cornwall, West . . 4737 1979 
Cumberland, East . 5269 3806 


Camb. . . . . . 3757 2566 
Camb. (Isle of Ely) . 3171 1741 
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County. Total Free- County. Total 
Cumberland, West . 4033 3159 Northumberland, North 3063 1891 
Derby, North . . . 5393 3690 Northumberland, South 5209 3691 
Derby, South . . . 6969 5308 Nottingham, North . 3817 3139 
Devon, North . . . 8060 4239 Nottingham, South . 3539 2371 
Devon, South . . . 9652 5680 Oxford .... . 5096 3552 
- Rutland. . . .. 1908 1299 
Durham, North . . 6456 4234 Salop, North . . . 4632 2759 
Durham, South . . 5554 3392 Salop, South . . . 3445 1950 
Essex, North . . . 5652 3190 Somerset, East . . 9875 6924 
Essex, South . - 5514 3362 Somerset, West . 8231 4583 
Gloucester, East - 7858 6133 Southampton, North. 3580 1974 
Gloucester, West . . 8661 7450 Southampton, South. 5748 4660 
Hereford. . . . . 7092 5202 Isle of Wight . . . 1650 1225 
Hertford . « « Stafford, North . . 9424 6950 
Huntingdon . . . 2891 1784 Stafford, South . . 8282 9485 
Kent, East. . . . 6987 6422 Suffolk, East . . . 6381 3421 
Kent, West - « 9230 6961 Suffolk, West . . . 4549 2434 
Lancaster, North. 11,116 6788 Surrey, East . . . 6489 4994 
Lancaster, South . 21,650 13,412 Surrey, West . . . 3906 2595 
Leicester, North . . 2838 - - « 5260 4158 
Leicester, South . . 5162 3999 Sussex, West . . . 3289 1964 
Lincoln Warwick, North . . 7106 5179 

» Holland . . 4868 3103 Warwick, South . . 3924 2357 

» Kesteven. . 4274 2348 Westmoreland. . . 4074 2515 

», Lindsey - 11,166 8636 Wilts, North . . . 5082 3280 
Middlesex . . . .14,129 11,696 Wilts, South . . . 29383 2111 
Monmouth . - - 5079 3361 Worcester, East . . 5873 5011 
- « « 88388 4725 Worcester, West . . 4131 2835 

Norfolk, West. . . 7813 4280 York, Ge 
Northampton, North. 3910 2255 York, North . . .11,391 6969 
Northampton, South. 4556 3450 York, West . . . 36,750 27,802 


The question of the relative injustice of the 50J. qualification 
for the counties is, no doubt, a very strong one, so far at least as 
any question of relative injustice can be sustained. ‘I admit, 
says Lord Brougham, ‘that these persons complain of a very 
‘ great hardship and inequality; but our whole system is full of 
‘such hardships and inequalities.’ If the hardship be such as 
the general interests of the nation demand, it must of course be 
tolerated ; but it must be our aim to reduce all such hardships 
in as great a degree as a consideration of general interests will 

ermit. 

If, then, there is any reason to apprehend the political pro- 

agandism of the towns, we must address our attention to the 
freeholding element which forms two-thirds of the county 
constituencies. 

It must be borne in mind, at the same time, that the view of 
this hardship has been very much overdrawn by some ardent 
reformers in the House of Commons. The instance has been 
continually brought forward of an enfranchised town, whose out- 
skirts are beyond the limits of its borough, and are yet, in point 
of all visible attributes, a portion of the town itself. ‘ Is it fair, 
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‘then,’ it is said, ‘that because the street may demark the 
* borough from the county, the occupant of a cottage at 101., on 
‘ the side of the street within the borough, should possess a vote, 
‘ while the occupant of a house at 45. on the other side should 
* possess none ? 

Now, if this were a fair statement—if this injustice were irre-. 
mediable except by an equalization, or approximate equalization, 
of the borough and county franchise—it would probably present 
the strongest argument of relative injustice that could well be 
encountered. But it happens that this particular difficulty may 
be obviated by a much simpler expedient. It arises simply from 
the territorial extension of the town beyond the limits of the 
borough. It is a mere question as to the boundary of the borough 
itself. All that is necessary to obviate this hardship consists 
in a vesting in the office of the revising barrister, or of some 
other competent and dispassionate functionary, a power of 
extending the boundary of the borough proportionally with 
the extension of the town itself—that is to say, with the ex- 
tended aggregation of houses beyond the former limits of the 
borough. 

This observation of course applies simply to the particular 
and extreme illustration of this inequality. It applies simply 
to a remedy for the existing distinction between the enfran- 
chised and the non-enfranchised portion of the same town. 
It does not, of course, alleviate the hardship sustained by rural 
voters. 

But there is, in our view, a far graver question to be enter- 
tained than that which has been suggested by Lord Brougham, 
before we resolve upon a reduction of the rental franchise for the 
county to 101. It rests in the apprehension that, according to 
the present distribution of the borough representation, the non- 
enfranchised towns which ‘ought, in common justice, to be in- 
corporated with the county constituency on fair and equal terms 
in any reduction of the county franchise, would, in some counties 
at least, or divisions of counties, outweigh the rural or agricul- 
tural interest ; for there can be no doubt that the proportion of 
tenants between 101. and 50l. is greater by much in town than 
in country. This would be the direct and legitimate result of 
the co-existence of rural and town interest in the county consti- 
tuencies—not its indirect and illegitimate influence, as suggested 
by Lord Brougham. 

This appears to us by much the strongest argument that can be 
entertained against the opening of the county franchise to the 
class of ‘ten-pounders.’ But while it stands, as we think, an 
invincible objection, in the present constitution of the House of 
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Commons, to such a sweeping reduction of the county qualifi- 
cation, that objection may clearly be alleviated by a fresh dis- 
tributive reconstruction of the borough constituencies, which 
shall eliminate, in a greater degree than at present, the town 
interest from the county constituencies. 

It appears, therefore, that the question of the reduction of the 
county franchise to 10l., entirely depends upon the problem 
whether the bcrough representation can be so far re-adjusted as 
to secure the country interest from being swamped by the influ- 
ence of the non-enfranchised towns within the county constitu- 
encies. If, by such means, the country interest can be so secured, 
there can be no reason for the maintenance of any inequality. 
If, on the other hand, it cannot, we apprehend that the county 
franchise will hardly be reduced below 201.* 

III. Upon the next of these questions—the reduction of the 
borough franchise—we have few remarks to offer. We firml 
believe that the demand for reducing the borough qualification 
below a rental of 101., is but the demand of a party; and that, 
too, not of a very numerous party. We can hardly think that 
the success of a measure of reform would be compromised, even 
among the Liberal party, by an adherence to the present borough 
qualification. 

Among the reasons which induce this conclusion, it may be 
observed that, in large towns where the democratic element is 
commonly thought to be strongest, the votes actually polled at 
an election rarely reach two-thirds of the number of electors on 
the registration. 

We will take the following examples, which are casually 
selected, fram the general election of 1852, when the greatest 
electioneering exertions were made on either side :— 

(1.) At Manchester, in that year, the registered electors 
numbered 13,921, and the number of votes consequently 27,842. 
The polling was as follows :— 

Votes polled. 
Gibson. . . . 5,762 
Bright. . . . 5,475 
Denman .. . 3,969 


19,570 


As two Liberals stood in this instance against two Conservatives, 
it is probable that there were few, if any, plumpers. The pro- 


* This question of the constitution of new a from among the large un- 
enfranchised towns, will be considered under Secs. VII. and VIII. 
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portion of votes polled to votes existing was 19 to 27, or some- 
what over two-thirds. 

(2.) At Liverpool, in the same year, the registered electors 
were 17,483, and the disposable votes, therefore, 34,866. The 
polling by two Liberal against two Conservative candidates pre- 
sented the following result :— 


Votes polled. 
6,693 
6,367 
5,247 
4,910 


23,217 


The proportion of votes polled to votes existing is here under 
two-thirds. 

(3.) At Glasgow, in 1851 (the date of the last return previous 
to the elections of 1852), the registered electors numbered 
15,502, and the votes 31,004. The polling was as follows :— 

Votes polled. 
8,209 
3,140 
1,681 

854 


8,384 


The proportion of votes polled to votes registered was here but 
little more than one-fourth. ‘ 

(4.) The polling in the metropolitan boroughs affurds similar 
examples. Thus, in Marylebone, in 1852, the registered electors 
were 19,710. There was no contest there in that year; but in 
rie the votes, distributed among five candidates, were as 
‘ollows :— 


Votes polled. 
5,367 
5,343 
3,677 

662 


15,050 


Of the registration of 1847 we have no record ; but it could 
hardly be less than 17,500, with 35,000 votes,—out of — 
15,050 alone were polled. 
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(5.) Take the instance of Finsbury. The registered electors 

in 1852 were 20,025, and the polling as follows :— 

7,504 


6,678 
2,010 


16,192 


The votes of the electors of Finsbury, then, were 40,050 ; the 
polling was but about two-fifths. After making an allowance for 
plumpers, ift consequence of there being but three candidates, it 
is still probable that 10,000 did not go to the poll. 

These figures are taken from Dod's Electoral Facts, where 
they will be found in the alphabetical order of the names of the 
respective boroughs. 

This registration being taken annually —the instances in 
which electors do not live in or near the city or borough being 
very exceptional—and the vote of nearly every elector being 
canvassed by common notoriety, on the imminence of a contested 
election, these facts may be fairly taken as an index of the 
indifference of a very considerable number of the electors them- 
selves to the rights which they possess. This reasoning, it is true, 
is but inferential as applied to those who have no votes to poll. 

If we pass from this consideration to the actual proportion of 
electors to non-electors, we find that, by the last registration, the 
total number of electors for England, Wales, and Scotland—and 
both for boroughs and counties—amounts to 1,045,000. A 
population of 19,500,000 establishes the proportion of electors at 
about 1 in 18—or at 1in 9 males—or probably 1 in 4 or 5 adult 
males. This computation is surprising in its result to ourselves, 
and it must seriously disturb the tranquillity of Sir A. Alison. 
Of what may be the resolution of Government, on the subject of 
a further extension of the borough franchise, no public intima- 
tion has yet been given. But we may be justly proud of a con- 
stitution whose chief power is exercised by an assembly constituted 
by the votes of one out of every four or five of our adult male 
population, and yet affords an unvarying support to monarchical 

institutions. 

These figures serve, however, to suggest that any extension 
that may be made in the borough suffrage, must be made in a 
different direction from that in which the demands of Reformers 
have usually tended. The principle of a Representation of 
Classes, which is the avowed aim of our legislation, has of course 
two principal modes of application—by collective and by indi- 
vidual enfranchisement. In other words, it is to be attained at 
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once by the representation of towns or counties in the House of 
Commons, and by the composition of the constituencies them- 
selves. Now it has usually happened that, whenever class legis- 
lation, to the disadvantage of the lower orders, has been complained 
of, or any other indication of an imperfect balance of classes has 
been brought to light, the cry of the ultra-Reformers has been 
for more borough representation. We shall attempt to show, in 
a later part of this paper, that, what the borough representation 
now requires is not increase, but adjustment. But as it is 
clear that the remedy of collective representation for these evils 
cannot extend into all the relations of social life, so it is clear 
also that those relations are too various to be reflected by a uni- 
form qualification for the suffrage. 

This result brings us to the question of the enfranchisement of 
those classes which possess an educational qualification, and yet 
may not fall within the class of 101. householders. These 
classes are numerous, in various ranks of life; and perhaps the 
highest class, in point of education, to which the present exclu- 
sion refers in any considerable number, is that of the barrister 
who does not live in a house of his own renting, and whose 
chambers are held under another barrister, so as to exclude him 
from the householding qualification in both instances. This 
complaint may, however, be satisfied by a realization of the pro- 
posal for a distinct representation of the Inns of Court. Another 
professional or educational qualification, both for the borough 
and the county franchise, is surely that of the curates of the 
Established Church, and the recognised class of the Nonconformist 
ministers. The simultaneous enfranchisement of both these 
professions would probably go far to neutralize the consequent 
increase of Liberal and Conservative electors, and to suppress the 
jealousy of either party in the State. Be it observed, that both 
the one class and the other are often not householders; and that 
the curate’s suffrage at his university is dependent, theoretically, 
‘on his being a Master of Arts; and is even then more often a 
nullity in practice. And with regard to the higher grades of 
Nonconformist ministers, there can be no question that they are 
‘commonly much better educated than the average of curates. 
Members of the Royal College of Surgeons (though less infre- 
quently householders) form another such class. And thus we 
‘may proceed till we pass the boundary between the middle and 
lower class of society, and come to the class of ‘ skilled 
artisans,’ of whom we shall speak further on, in juxtaposition 
with the class of freemen. 

Of the indirect results of the recognition of such intangible 
qualifications we see no room for apprehension until we pass this 
boundary, beyond which each class is of course more numerous, 
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and probably more democratic. The enfranchisement of classes, 
as such, supplies, of course, in these instances, the means of 
extensive organization for purposes of agitation and bribery. 
This danger demands a corresponding caution in the class- 
enfranchisement of the lower orders. 

IV. The recent advocacy of Lord Brougham has given weight 
to a proposal, which we can hardly imagine to commend itself 
by its intrinsic merits, for rendering the franchise, once vested 
in an elector, his perpetual and indefeasible right. ‘ Once a 
voter, always a voter, is Lord Brougham’s definition. 

Now, the borough franchise rests, as we understand it, upon 
the principle that the renting of a house, to the annual value of 
101., is an evidence of the possession of a tangible interest within 
the borough; and a presumption—though a somewhat vague 
one, perhaps,—of a certain degree of education, and therefore of a 
certain moral qualification in coincidence with this tangible 
interest. This presumption, however, is by no means invariable. 
What disreputable fellow may not occasionally rent a dwelling at 
so low a rent as to be just within the suffrage, and for so brief a 
period as to be just within the registration? Now while the 
registration is annual—a provision, too, which Lord Brougham 
desires to sweep away—and while the retention of a vote by such 
a person is dependent upon the retention of his dwelling, it is 
likely that the instances in which unfit persons may creep into 
the registration will be very exceptional. And it is as a question 
simply of degree—that is, by the frequency or occasionality of 
the infraction of this test—that the expediency or inexpediency 
of the test is determined. When, therefore, these isolated 
exceptions to the good operation of the existing law are allowed 
to accumulate by an introduction of the principle, ‘once a 
voter, always a voter,’ the result will be totally different. The 
presumption of education, among a considerable proportion of a 
moderate constituency, will be nil. The argument of tangible 
interests will be also nil. We shall institute an extensive 
intangible right without any guarantee for the education, and 
therefore for the moral qualification of the possessor. We shall 
institute an extensive intangible right with every legitimate 
presumption of the possessor no longer having any other concern 
with the borough, and frequently, perhaps, of his having had no 
such concern with it during the preceding twenty years. It is 
difficult, indeed, to believe that Lord Brougham could have lite- 
rally intended to recommend what he is reported to have said in 
the speech from which we have already quoted. Is aman to have 
a vote for ten distinct boroughs because he may have fallen within 
the registration of each at different times, and may possibly have 
been ejected from his house in each for non-payment of his rent.? 
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V..& VI. We now pass to the fifth point of discussion—that 
of the disfranchisement of freemen. 

Public opinion, there is no doubt, is gradually inclining 
towards the introduction and increase of intangible qualifications 
for the franchise. These qualifications can rarely be viewed with 
apprehension even by those who place the greatest reliance upon 
the existence of tangible interests as the just basis of an electoral 
right ; because, where education forms the intangible qualification 
—and probably education is the only one which the country is 
now disposed to favour—this intangible qualification is itself 
presumptive of tangible interests. The poorer men are, among 
the classes at least to which this disposition extends, the less 
education they commonly receive. 

This inverse proportion of poverty to education may not, it is 
true, hold universally, or even generally, of the relation of artisans 
to labonrers; or rather, perhaps, the artisan’s knowledge goes for 
more than that of the outdoor labourer. The agricultural 
labourer, when a boy, probably accompanies his father into the 
field, and there learns from him the rudiments of agricultural 
knowledge. The artisan (mutatis mutandis) may gain his know- 
ledge somewhat in the same way. The knowledge of each is his 
capital—the difference being, that that of the one has some intel- 
lectual elements, while that of the other is often little more than 
mechanical. On the other hand, we incline to look upon the 
agricultural labourer as likely to be the most-obedient subject, and 
the most amenable to the just influences of superior knowledge. 

It is on these grounds that we think that, if education is to be 
acknowledged as the basis of an electoral right, it must be 
admitted with much circumspection. An artisan, though his 
head may contain more knowledge than an agricultural labourer, 
is perhaps equally liable to the contingency of being thrown out 
of work, and to a consequently approximate starvation. It will 
be acknowledged that a starving elector is by no means a desirable 
possessor of the suffrage. It appears therefore to us, thatif edu- 
cation is to be widely applied asa condition of enfranchisement, it 
must be borne in mind that the lower classes of mental education, 
such as that of the artisan, are but an accidental substitute for 
the manual education (if the term be intelligible) of the agricultural 
labourer of the higher class, and who is yet rated under 101. It 
must beconsidered in what degree the artisan’s superior knowledge, 
being special and not general, would endow him with more com- 
mon sense than that of the less educated agricultural labourer. 

There is no doubt that, subject to these distinctions, the two 
qualifications may be presumed to be usually reciprocal; and 
this reciprocity renders it a matter of comparative indifference 
which shall be the avowed or legal, and which the presumed or 
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indirect qualification. The intangible qualification then becomes 
fairly presumptive of a tangible interest, as the tangible interest 
is already held to be presumptive of educational competency. 

But with respect to the class of freemen the case is entirely 
different. They form the examples that we already possess of 
the principle avowed by Lord Brougham— once a voter, always 
a voter ;' and the inductive argument which is supplied by their 
electioneering history, appears to us as conclusive against this 
principle as any that can be drawn from internal probability. 

The total number of registered electors for the cities and 
boroughs of England and Wales, according to the registration of 
1847, was 375,269. Of this number not less than 55,000 were 
freemen. We are compelled to take the registration for 1847, 
because we can find none of a later date which distinguishes the 
class of freemen.: The freemen, therefore, represent, or then at 
least represented, not less than one-seventh of the city and 
borough electors of England and Wales. With so large a pro- 
portion thus enfranchised, it is well to ascertain, first, how these 
freemen fulfil the theoretic conditions of enfranchisement which 
are usually accepted; and secondly, in what manner they com- 
monly exercise their suffrages. 

The first of these points is very clear. The country appears 
to have been long analysing the moral qualifications for the 
suffrage, as distinguished from the actual qualifications which 
formerly prevailed, which were a mass of anomalies, and more 
often of prescriptive abuse. As a result of this analysis, it 
appears to be now pretty generally agreed that the only just 
qualifications are of two definite kinds—the tangible qualitica- 
tion of property, and the intangible qualification of education. 
Now the qualification of a freeman conforms to neither of these. 
He may have long ceased to possess a shilling in the world; and 
he may be, may always have been, and we suspect very frequently 
is, the most illiterate person in the borough. There is, m his 
case, no evidence of tangible interests to be presumptive of 
education; and there is no evidence of education to be presumptive 
of material interests. 

In an age, therefore, of reform, the freemen can only hope to 
obtain a toleration for the anomaly under which they possess 
55,000 votes for the cities and boroughs of England and Wales 
alone, by an evidence of the exemplary manner in which they 
discharge their trust. 

The evidence on this head may be taken from the Reports of 
the Election Committees of the present House of Commons. The 
following extracts from the Dublin Election Committee prove 
the existence of an organization among the freemen of that city 
for the object of extorting bribes by means of association :— 
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Dublin (city) Election Committee, August 3. 
‘ James Farrell, a weaver, said he had been secretary to the Pro- 
testant Freeman’s Fellowship Society for four years. It was a benefit 
society, and Mr. Lilly was connected with it; but there was an un- 
derstanding that its organization could be made use of for election- 
eering purposes. He supposed that many persons felt disappointed 
at not being paid for their votes in 1852; and they thought to ob- 
tain sufficient influence by means of the Society to prevent another 


disappointment of the same kind. The Society consisted of perhaps 
two hundred members.’ 


The evidence proceeds as follows :— 


‘On the Monday before the polling day an election meeting was 
held. Another meeting was held on the following Friday. The result 
was that the members of the meeting pledged themselves to support 
Messrs. Grogan and Vance... . . Those who went to the nomina- 
tion were to receive half-a-crown each. ... . There were about forty 
freemen at the Music Hall who also received half-a-crown each. . . . . 
There was also a meeting at the Court, at which about thirty-six 
freemen, who were likewise paid, attended.’—Zimes, August 4. 


Three circumstances ought to be here noted,—the corrupt 
association of the freemen,—the number actually bribed on this 
occasion,—and the insignificance of the bribes. 

It appears, then, that no less than seventy-six freemen were 
bribed upon the same day, upon one side only, and by the testi- 
mony of their own secretary. The smallness of the bribes only 
adds to the danger of the system. It can hardly be supposed that 
the half: crowns thus distributed were more than instalments of the 
whole bribe, for there is no doubt that the freemen, after resort- 
ing to the expedient of an organization, were resolved to sell 
their votes as dearly as they could. Yet a bribe paid in instal- 
ments of half-crowns could hardly be large in the aggregate. 
This consideration, therefore, suggests two deductions,—the one, 
the great extent to which the venality of the freemen admits of 
bribery being carried on by a candidate of very insignificant means ; 
—the other, the extraordinarily low social condition of the free- 
men themselves, who are bribed in instalments of half-crowns; 
and their consequently presumptive inadequacy to meet either 
the material or educational qualifications for the suffrage which 
the country now inclines to recognise. 

The evidence of the Drogheda Election Committee gives the 
same character to the freemen in point of venality, though it 
differs as to the extent of the bribes themselves :-— 

Drogheda Election Committee, August 5. 
‘Mr. W. Campbell, Treasurer to the Corporation of Drogheda, said 


he was well acquainted with the constituency, and in his opinion it 
would have been impossible for Captain Moore to obtain a majority of 
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forty by legal means; but 1200/7. or 15002. spent among the freemen 
would have made a difference. 


‘ Cross-examined.—He believed that at least forty of the freemen 
of Drogheda were open to bribery. 

‘Mr. P. Ternan, junr., a merchant, said he had canvassed with Mr. 
M‘Cann. From a calculation he had made, after the canvass, he 
reckoned that Mr. M‘Cann would have a majority of one hundred, or 
one hundred and twenty. Allowance was made in that calculation for 


seventy or eighty voters whom they thought capable of being bribed.’ 
—Times, August 6. 


The following evidence, taken before the Ipswich Committee, 
is to the same effect. The freemen acting singly appear equally 
venal, though less successful, than those acting collectively. 


Ipswich Election Committee, July 30. 

‘ Edward Franks, a freeman, living at Lewington, about six miles 
from Ipswich, stated, that on the election day he had been offered 22. 
if he would vote for Cobbold and Selwyn. He went and voted for 
Cobbold and Selwyn, and then returned to the room for the money, 
but was only able to get half-a-sovereign. The half-sovereign was 
not given by the same person who had offered the 27. He had paid 
four-pence for riding to Ipswich in a carrier’s cart, and he walked 
home. He should not have voted if he had not been promised two 
sovereigns. 

‘ He asked for his travelling expenses besides.’— Times, July 31. 


Whether this revelation is to be ascribed to an excess of im- 
pudence, or to an excess of simplicity, the attempted venality 
and extortion are almost without a parallel in the rest of the 
evidence. Demanding two pounds for his vote in the first in- 
stance—being then cheated with ten shillings instead (if he may 
only be believed) by an election-agent as disreputable as him- 
self, he next applies, in all probability, for a round sum, under 
the euphonism of ‘travelling expenses, which, by his own con- 
fession, amount to four-pence, for a ride in a carrier's cart ! 

It can be hardly needful to add to these examples, or to 
observe that these are no isolated instances of corruption among 
the freemen. It is rarely that the evidence taken before the 
borough-election committees during the past session has not 
contained similar disclosures.* 

VII. and VIIT.—The two most comprehensive of the points 
suggested for discussion yet remain,—the distribution itself of 
the borough and county representation. 

The inequality of the representation, as between the boroughs 
and the counties, and the injustice sustained in consequence 


* It must not be forgotten, however, that the provision of the Municipal Reform 
Bill, disfranchising the old freemen alone, was thrown out in the House of Lords 
by a great majority, in 1835. 
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by the latter, has lately been put forward by Mr. Disraeli, not 
only as a ground of dissatisfaction with the existing constitution 
of the House of Commons, but as an implied slur upon the 
Reform Act in particular. This charge of inequality in the repre- 
sentation, and the disadvantage of the counties, is, however, a 
striking and significant vindication of the policy of the Reform 
Act, from the leader of the Conservative party in the House. 
The misconception with reference to the actual provisions of that 
Act has been so general, that we shall perhaps be charged with 
paradox when we state the simple fact, that it was the cardinal 
and pre-eminent aim of that measure to increase the county repre- 
sentation. The Reform Act diminished the borough and mul- 
tiplied the county constituencies. Previously to that measure 
there were but 52 county constituencies in England and Wales; 
and they returned only 94 members. There are now 82 county 
constituencies ; and they return 159 members. The county 
representation was therefore doubled by the Reform Act, minus 
29 members. 

If we turn to the operation of the Reform Act upon the 
boroughs, we shall see that the counterpart of this legislation is 
to the same tendency. Under the old constitution of the House, 
the boroughs of England and Wales alone returned 405 mem- 
bers—a number exactly equal to the borough members now 
returned for the whole of the United Kingdom. The Reform 
Act disfranchised 56 boroughs, each of which, with one single 
exception,* returned two members ; and it reduced 30 other 
boroughs from a double to a single representation: in other 
words it abolished 141 borough seats. The number of old 
borough seats now existing is 264 ; and to this 77 were added 
by the Reforn. Act, which fixed the total at 341 for England and 
Wales. Under the old constitution, therefore, of the House of 
Commons, the proportion of the county to the borough represen- 
tation was 94 to 405; under its present constitution it is 159 
to 341. The Reform Act consequently halved the original 
disproportion between the two representations. 

These figures afford a conclusive evidence of the just tendency 
of the measure itself. The simple truth is that Lord Grey's 
Government sought to do justice at once to the borough and 
to the county interests, at the expense of the nomination 
boroughs, which represented of course no real interests, and 
served no other useful purpose than that of facilitating the 
entrance of young men of ability into the House—a purpose, 
indeed, which it is impossible to depreciate in the singularly un- 
intellectual composition of the House of Commons at this day— 

* Higham Ferrers, 
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and which it is anticipated that the new Reform Bill will com- 
prise some provision to attain—but by an expedient less expensive 
than a reservation of 141 seats for nominations. 

The argument that the counties are not proportionally repre- 
sented is, no doubt, abstractedly just. In other words the Reform 
Act did them a great measure of justice ; although, if numbers are 
to be taken as a presumptive index of relative interests, it did 
not do them complete justice. But it doubled their actual 
representation in the face of the opposition of the landholding 
party itself. While, however, almost every one will acquiesce in 
Mr. Disraeli’s proposition that the counties—that is, the popu- 
lation exclusive of the boroughs—are not adequately represented, 
it remains a very different question whether this disproportion is 
to be further reduced by the simple expedient of increasing the 
county constituencies and the county representation, which 
appears to be the method which Mr. Disraeli contemplates. 

The distinction between what we may term electoral and 
territorial counties, though obvious enough, has been wholly lost 
sight of in the returns which have lately been printed by order of 
either House of Parliament, and in several speeches on the dis- 
proportionate distribution of the constituencies. In the return, 
for instance, ordered on the motion of Mr. Locke King (in con- 
sequence of the vague terms of his motion), while the population 
of the boroughs is given, of course, exclusively of the counties, 
the population of the counties, and divisions of counties is 
given inclusively of the boroughs. This, therefore, is no index 
whatever of the population represented by the knights of the 
shires, which is only to be gleaned from an elaborate subtraction 
of the boroughs in each county, or division of county, from 
the aggregate population of the county or division. It is from 
a mistaken reliance on such statistics that we have been con- 
tinually told that Viscount Goderich and his colleague in the 
representation of the West Riding represent not less than 
1,800,000 persons. This number includes the whole of the 
boroughs, whose electors are, in nine cases out of ten, excluded 
from the county representation.* 

What, then, is the actual relation of the aggregate population 
of the boroughs to the aggregate population of the counties 
(exclusively of the boroughs) ?—and what is the relation of the 
aggregate constituency in the one case to the aggregate con- 
stituency in the other ? 

With regard to population, the census of 1851 computes the 

* This and other such defects imply no blame on the persons by whom the 


returns have been drawn up, and are the result, as we have said, of the vague 
terms of the motion under which they are presented, 
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population of England and Wales, in round numbers, at: 
17,500,000; and that of Scotland at 2,000,000. On the other 
hand, if we take the sum of the population of the boroughs of 
England and Wales,—according to the computation of their 
population singly, in Mr. Locke King’s paper—we find it about 
7,370,000. The sum of the population of the Scotch boroughs 
is about 1,150,000. The total borough population of Great 
Britain, 8,520,000,—subtracted from the total population of 
Great Britain, 19,500,000,—leaves a proportion of 10,980,000 
for the present county representation. 

With regard to constituencies, the difference is almost exactly 
proportioned to the difference of population. It is as follows :— 


Counties—England and Wales . ., 505,988 
Beotliend. . .:. . 60,408 
Total for Great Britain ————— 556,391 


Boroughs—England and Wales. . 439,046 
Scotland ... . . 650,069 
Total for Great Britain ————— 489,115 


Total Registered Electors for Great Britain 1,045,506 


It appears, then, that while the proportion of the population 
of the country, and of the non-enfranchised towns, to the cities 
and boroughs, is 10,980,000 to 8,520,000, the proportion of 
county to borough electors is 556,391 to 489,115. 

It is well, however, at once to anticipate any excessive and 
unjust view of this disproportion, so far as the relative number 
of borough and county electors is concerned, on the score that 
the rental qualification is higher by five times in the counties 
than in the boroughs. We mean to say, that an inference drawn 
from the bare fact that the counties with a 501. tenant franchise 
contain more electors than the boroughs with a 101. franchise, 
would be entirely illusory. As this, nevertheless, is an argument 
not unlikely to be brought forward, it can hardly be amiss to 
refute it in anticipation. 

It will have been seen at a glance from the above tabular view 
of the county registration, that, if the alleged injustice of the 
disproportion between the borough and county representation is 
to be measured in any degree by the different qualification of the 
electors in these two cardinal divisions of the representation, it 
must be measured, not by comparing the ‘ ten-pounders’ in the 
one with the ‘ fifty-pounders’ in the other, but by comparing the 
former with the forty-shilling freeholders. In the West Riding, 
for example, out of 36,750 electors (1850), it has been shown 
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that not less than 27,415—or about seventy-five per cent.—vote 
as freeholders. Nor even does the remaining fourth by any 
means consist only of Occupying Tenants. Besides this class, 
there are 1726 copyholders, 1270 leaseholders, (the former 
wholly, the latter partially, ten-pounders,) and nearly a ‘hou- 
sand more who vote under anomalous qualifications. The Ocen~ 
pying Tenants form but 5942—-or about sixteen per cent.—of 
the electors of this constituency. This, too, is but a just ex- 
ample, though an example on a large scale. When, moreover, 
we find such a district split into 27,000 distinct freeholders, it 
may be presumed that the average of education and social rank 
among the voters under those titles is below, rather than above, 
that average among the borough constituencies. 

Viewing, therefore, the disproportion between the borough and 
county representation as one which at all events is not to be 
aggravated by any distinction in the respective qualifications, let 
us inquire for a moment, in what manner, if the legislature is to 
address itself to this question, the present disproportion is to be 
rectified ? 

Now it appears that, in Yorkshire and Lancashire alone, there 
are nineteen or twenty non-enfranchised towns, with an aggregate 
population of some 750,000. The Reform Act can hardly be 
said to have recognised any general principle of enfranchisement ; 
but, in practice at least, it not only enfranchised Frome, with « 
population (according to the last census) of only 10,000, but it 
enfranchised Kendal, a quasi-manufacturing town, with a popula- 
tion even now of only 11,000. Now it cannot certainly be argued 
that, because the Act of 1832 did in fact confer the franchise upon 
such towns, a future reform should be required to recognise a 
general principle in those examples. But it certainly does appear 
to us that, if the Conservative party (as Mr. Disraeli has already 
intimated) intend to attempt the recovery of a portion of their 
lost influence by a lessening of the present disproportionate 
representation of the counties, they will be entirely unable logi- 
cally to encounter the appeal of the ultra-Reformers, for an 
enfranchisement of such towns as we have adverted to, and whose 
populations it is that really swell the electoral divisions of the 
northern counties to their present immense numbers. 

This, then, is a result directly opposed to what the Conserva- 
tives really desire to attain. And although the Radicals and the 
Conservatives complain in common of the unequal representation 
of the county constituencies, there is here at least very little 
reason to apprehend their combination, when the question assumes 
a practical shape; inasmuch as the one party would redress the 
inequality by an enfranchisement of the large towns, while the 
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other party would probably do so by multiplying the electoral divi- 
sions of counties. And we think that the contest which will 
probably ensue between the two extreme parties, on this particular 
point, will go far to neutralize the success of either. 

But without reference to this larger question, we certainly think 
that these nineteen or twenty towns have their claim to more 
direct representation than they now possess. A writer advocating 
such views no doubt exposes himself to the pleasant sarcasm 
lately put forth in a leading Review, that his ‘ opinions run in the 
old ruts. This advocacy, however, does not involve our suggest- 
ing any increase in the aggregate town representation even of 
the North of England. 

It can hardly, indeed, have escaped any man who saw Mr. 
Cobden sitting during ten years as member for the West Riding 
—and who knows how strongly Conservative opinions are im- 
planted in the agricultural districts of that Riding—that the 
rural interest has there been swamped by the town interest.* 
Nor can there be any doubt that a reduction of the county fran- 
chise will bring more additional townsmen than additional farmers 
into this electorate ; and consequently increase the present dis- 
proportion. If, therefore, means can be devised for the exclusion 
of the large towns from the county franchise, in such instances as 
this, by their independent enfranchisement, without increasing, 
or appreciably increasing, either the town representation in the 
aggregate, or even the manufacturing representation in particular, 
surely a great demand would be satisfied, a general dissatisfaction 
would be appeased, and an additional guarantee for the finality 
of the anticipated measure be attained. 

In fact, the present electorate of the West Riding is as com- 
plete an illustration of what has been termed the ‘ tyranny of 
the majority’ as can well be imagined.t Ki is an injustice only 
to be redressed in one of two methods,—either the exclusion of 
the large non-enfranchised towns, or the introduction of a repre- 
sentation for the minority. There is no doubt that if the question 
of representing minorities were to be tested experimentally in the 


_ * When we remember that Mr. Cobden, in withdrawing from the West Riding, 
was defeated also for a manufacturing borough at the last election, and was suc- 
ceeded in the former representation by a stanch and resolute advocate of triennial 
parliaments and the ballot. (viz., Lord Goderich), his being no longer the represen- 
tative of the West Riding can hardly be ascribed to his democratic opinions. 

+ The writer of this article has, from circumstances, a considerable knowledge of 
the landed interest of the West Riding, and his impression is that that class, which 
are very numerous, though pleased in the abstract in bejng represented by a young 
nobleman of much energy and fair promise, are horrified, almost without exception, 
at their representative being an advocate of the ballot and of triennial parliaments. 
We say nothing of the justice or injustice of their opinions, We merely say that 
those opinions are swamped, 
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new Reform Bill, no more favourable instance for its experimental 
adoption could be found than in this Riding, by the addition of 
a third seat—the voters, as at present, polling for two only. 

But if this latter expedient be dismissed as impracticable, on 
the ground of avoiding experimental legislation, partial in its 
extent, in a measure designed to be as final as any constitutional 
scheme in the present active developing of society can be—the 
former alternative still calls for consideration. We have said 
that the total population of these nineteen or twenty towns is 
about three quarters of a million, or one twenty-seventh of the 
total population of Great Britain. From this computation, it is 
true, a certain deduction must be made for the fact that the 
population-return refers to the registration district, and therefore 
includes the country immediately contiguous to the town. But 
this consideration, although it would involve a certain reduction 
in regard to the direct question of town enfranchisement, does 
not probably affect the extent of the town influence upon the 
present county constituency, inasmuch as the dwellers in imme- 
diate proximity to a large town are usually drawn into sympathy 
of opinion from the community of their active relations in life, 
even where such adjoining districts are not generally peopled by 
the townsmen themselves. 

Of these towns (thus computed), and according to the return 
of 1847,* as many as four were over 50,000, seven over 30,000, 
and eight or nine ranging between 30,000 and 13,000. Of these, 
the most populous is Burnley, with a population then of 63,000 ; 
and the smallest is Settle, with 13,000. Perhaps the increase of 
population in the last ten years may be allowed to cancel the 
deduction which should otherwise be made for the inclusion of 
quasi-rural districts into the computation. 

Now it will hardly be denied that some more direct enfranchise- 
ment than is now enjoyed by these towns would be a justice to 
themselves, and (if a representation of minorities shall not be 
introduced) also a relief to the counties. Where, too, a town 
population numbers 50,000, there may be a just presumption 
entertained that it possesses some distinctive interests to be 
represented, at all events, less indirectly than at present; much as 
there is a just presumption, on the other hand, that such a wide 
district as the West Riding possesses agricultural interests too 
extensive to be swamped by a town population. It may be said, 
no doubt, again, that if the towns can thus carry the county 
representation, they are already represented. But this marked 
preponderance probably applies only to the West Riding ; even 
there, it is quite alien to the representation that is fit for towns 

* We have no later return at hand. 
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virtually boroughs; it involves an enormous injustice to the 
county, as distinguished from the towns; and, finally, that 
injustice is likely to be increased by a lessening of *the county 
franchise. 

A writer entering into detail upon this question may, no doubt, 
be accused of theorising; we shall, accordingly, refrain from 
entering into such detail, as to an application of the remedy we 
have mentioned. It will have been presumed, however, that the 
method which we have had in view for a lessening of this evil, 
without appreciably adding to the manufacturing representation, 
is that of adjisting and amalgamating cognate interests, rather 
than by wholly disfranchising any existing boroughs. 

Now while such towns as Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, or 
Birmingham, are represented by only two members—and we 
believe there is no general dissatisfaction with that arrangement 
—it is at least not essential to the balance of justice between 
them and the second, and even third, class manufacturing towns, 
that they should be represented by the same number. It would 
undeniably be more just, and on all grounds more politic, that 
where one manufacturing town, with a population of 30,000 or 
40,000, sends two members to Parliament, and another manu- 
facturing town, with a population of 60,000, sends no member 
at all, that the smaller town should be content with one member, 
and the larger should also have one. By these means alone 
much of the present injustice would be redressed; and be it 
observed, no possible difference would be produced in the aggre- 
gate representation of classes. There would remain the same 
number of members for manufacturing towns in the House of 
Commons as before. But there would not remain the complaint 
of injustice, founded on undeniable truth, which, unless it be 
now redressed, will gain developed expression in a demand for a 
fresh Reform Bill in 1860. 

If this expedient be in itself insufficient, there is also the 
equally just, and, for some indirect reasons, even the more politic 
one of amalgamation. The Edinburgh Review has lately put 
into a striking light the disposition of the large towns to elect 
their own traders, already too old for that ductility which is 
necessary to a successful initiation into parliamentary life, and 
unequal, if not also indisposed, to the higher ambition of the 
House of Commons. These representatives are chosen because 
they are known, personally or by reputation, to the electors, and 
because they have lived perhaps for twenty years in the borough, 
and are au fait of its peculiar interests. Now if several of these 
boroughs, not, of course, of the first class, were amalgamated— 
if large towns, now not enfranchised, were coupled with en- 
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franchised towns—so as, at any rate, to include two or three 
distinct towns in one constituency, it is not improbable that the 
present tendency to a choice of local representatives would be 
lessened. It would be quite necessary, of course, that the 
arrangement should not leave two towns to return two members 
collectively ; otherwise, the worthy of each town would be sup- 
ported by the other, under a reciprocal compact ; and the result 
would be as before. But if three towns were jointly to return 
two members, or if two were jointly to return one, the action of 
any such compact would at all events be very indirect. It might 
be that occasionally some understanding as to alternate nomi- 
nations would be arrived at. It would, however, in all pro- 
bability, be quite exceptional : in any case the candidate coming 
from a distance would have a far better chance against a local 
celebrity where there are three towns to be considered, than 
where there is but one. The political candidate, who has done 
anything in public life, will be known something of in each of 
these towns. The municipal candidate, who may be omnipotent 
in one of them, may not have been heard of in the others. 

It is scarcely necessary to draw out in words the efficient 
application of this principle both to a relief of the northern 
counties from the predominance of the towns, and to a dissipa- 
tion of the reciprocal injustice sustained in many instances by 
those towns themselves. The practical operation of the measure, 
in this respect, would of course be, for example, that where two 
distinct boroughs, with populations perhaps of 30,000 each, re- 
turned each one member, they should be united together with a 
third and non-enfranchised town with nearly the same popula- 
tion. The united borough would return two members—the two 
members jointly representing three towns, and 90,000 inhabi- 
tants. When, in several instances, we have numbers, larger by 
fourfold than this aggregate, represented by only two members, 
it is clear, at least, that it can meet with no numerical objection. 
‘Those who dread the increase of borough influence will perhaps 
acquiesce in a scheme which will probably increase, in effect, the 
agricultural representation, inasmuch as it will leave the agri- 
cultural interest to express its will more successfully at a poll, 
from which the large towns shall be excluded; while it will 
satisfy a plausible, as well as a just demand, without in- 
creasing the representation of the borough-party in the House of 
Commons. 

We have not space to enter, in this essay, upon a question 
involving so much of detail and technicality as a revision of the 
laws which at present regulate the expenses incurred in elections 
and petitions. It is, however, well worth consideration whether, 
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and in what degree, these expenses, now paid by the candidate, 
can be charged upon the borough or county, without involving 
the constituency in reckless candidateships for its representation. 

A considerate reform made at this time will probably save the 
House of Commons from further reconstruction during this 
century. The abolition of freemen (if abolished they shall be) 
will allow a wide scope for a reduction of the 501. franchise in 
the counties, and for an introduction of the higher intangible 
qualifications in the boroughs, jointly with the 101. household 
qualification, without an increase in the aggregate electors of the 
kingdom. Whether or not the qualification of freeholders be 
increased, a nullification of the future proceedings of Land 
Societies, which an amendment in the representation might 
induce all parties to sanction, would save our territorial con- 
stitution from one of the gravest dangers to which it has yet 
been exposed. An inextensive adjustment of the interests of 
large and unrepresented towns would also go far to replace dis- 
satisfaction by contentment, and an anomaly by a consistent 
principle. These are the cardinal elements in a scheme of reform 
which recognises the truth, that a representation of all classes is 
as necessary to progress as to knowledge, and that an equitable 
distribution of power-is our best guarantee for a prosperous 
future. 


Arr. VI.—Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa: 
being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of 
H.B.M.’s Government in the years 1849—1855. By Henry 
Barta, Ph.D., D.C.L. In 5 Volumes. VolsI., 111. Long- 
mans. 1857. 


TIME was—nor was it a very remote time—when our maps of 
the world were divided between spaces duly filled with moun- 
tains and rivers, towns and cities, and those even wider spaces 
inscribed terra incognita, where the geographer 


‘Placed elephants for want of towns,’ 


or some nondescript creature supposed to be sole inhabitant of 
the mysterious region. But little of terra incognita now re- 
mains, for within the last eighty years modern discovery has 
crowded our maps with new-found countries and kingdoms, has. 
studded the Southern hemisphere—so long a vast blank—with 
clustering island groups, and has even spread out a fifth con- 
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tinent. A far flight must the imagination now-a-days dare to 
find those golden kingdoms in the midst of inaccessible deserts, 
those sunny isles, girded round by chafing seas, which our fore- 
fathers delighted to dream of, when they set forth to visit ‘ the 
still vexed Bermoothes,’ or tracked the wilds of South America 
to discover El Dorado. And yet, on one large portion of our 
maps, even in this latter half of the nineteenth century, terra 
incognita is still inscribed ; and strange, indeed, not upon a region 
of the New World, but upon the Old—upon that quarter of the 
globe which boasted a mighty empire and populous cities almost 
ere the deluge had become a tradition—Africa! Strange does it 
seem that while its Niger is referred to by Herodotus, two thou- 
sand two hundred years should have passed away and the entire 
course of that river still remain undetermined; that while 
flourishing cities arose on the northern coast—commercial cities, 
too—no adventurous trader should have penetrated to Central 
Africa ; that even Rome, with her boasted world-wide dominion, 
should never have sought to cross that belt of scorching sand 
which has hitherto divided it from the rest of the world. 

And our wonder increases when we remember how, during the 
middle ages, travellers set forth, undeterred by perils, amidst the 
vast steppes of Tartary, or even by the deadly mists and demon 
voices of the fearful ‘desert of Lop,’ like Marco Polo, to visit 
the great Khan, or like Mandeville to penetrate to utmost China, 
while Africa, Central Africa, from whence, in the belief of me- 
dieval Europe, their purest red gold, their choicest spices were 
brought, still remained unvisited. True, it was believed to be 
the abode of fearful monsters—but then fable told the same 
tale of all other unknown regions—while there were myths of 
ancientest days that strangely pointed to it as a beautiful far-off 
land. There ‘the blameless Ethiopians’ had their abode, and 
there, were 

‘the gardens fair, 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
Who sing about the golden tree.’ 
But no adventurous traveller ever set forth to discover them, and 
Central Africa still stretches out on our maps a vast terra incog- 
nita, on which the inscription of the ancient Isis may be waitten, 
‘No man hath ever lifted my veil.’ 

At length the time arrived when the attention of Europe was 
to be directed toward this important, but strangely neglected 
region, and the tide of modern discovery may be considered to 
have commenced with Bruce, who in 1769 set out to discover the 
source of the Nile, and on his return, though not until some 
years after, gave to the world that narrative of his travels in 
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Abyssinia so long believed to be apocryphal. Towards the close 
of the century Mungo Park landed on the western coast, and 
making his way eastward determined the eastern course of the 
Niger; but still, as Dr. Baikie truly remarked in his paper on 
‘ African Discovery,’ read last year at the meeting of the British 
' Association, ‘ Let a map, constructed about the commencement 
‘ of the present century, be examined, and attention will be at 
* once arrested by the immense tracts of country marked unex- 
‘ plored. The famous city of Timbuktu was known merely by 
* name—the marshy lake Ts4d was then a myth—the mighty 
‘ Niger, or Kwara, historical even since the days of Herodotus, 
. * was inserted without beginning and without termination, save 
* when some bold chartographer connected it with the Gambia, 
* or led it to the Nile or the Congo. Even the numerous streams 
‘ which enter the Bights of Benin and Biafra, were unknown 
* save as breaks in the coast line, which were never visited but 
* by slavers or pirates.’ Soon after the commencement of the 
present century, however, a strong spirit of inquiry was awakened, 
not improbably, we think, in consequence of the bitter contest 
waged by the opponents and advocates of the slave trade, inquiry 
being naturally enough pointed towards those regions where it 
had its origin, and from whence its supply was derived. Certain 
is it that from that-time we can trace an almost unbroken suc- 
cession of discoverers. Burckhardt, in 1813, led the way, taking 
the eastern road; Ritchie and Lyon next, in 1818, took the 
direct southern course from Tripoli; but by far the most impor- 
tant discoveries were made by Denham and Clapperton, who 
followed in 1821, and who visited many unknown districts, re- 
discovered Bornu, and reached the shores of the Lake Ts4d. In 
1825, the unfortunate Major Laing first reached Timbuktu, that 
mysterious city about which as many marvels had been told as 
centuries before were related of Kambalu, or Prester John’s 
kingdom. In 1828, M. Caillie followed in the same track, and 
gave in his narrative on his return, the first authentic account of 
that strange and wondrous city. In 1830, the brothers Richard 
and John Lander began their adventurous journey, and having 
made their way from Baddgaz on the coast, to the town of Yiiiri, 
descended the Niger in a canoe, and, by discovering its embou- 
chure, ‘settled a controversy which had commenced before the 
‘Christian era.’ From thenceforth attention was directed almost 
exclusively to this quarter ; for to the merchant it seemed to offer 
a boundless field of enterprise, and to the manufacturer an 
almost unlimited mart for his produce. 

The first expedition to the Niger was that of Macgregor Laird, 
Captain Allen, and Mr, Oldfield, who quitted Liverpool in 1832 
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with their crew of ‘picked men.’ Most unfortunate to those 
engaged in it was this expedition, for within a few short months, 
out of forty-nine young and hardy men, only Mr. Laird and 
three others remained alive. Still the expedition had not been 
wholly fruitless. Some hundreds of miles along the banks of the 
Kw&ra had been surveyed, and ample proof was obtained of the 
astonishing fertility of the country, its great capabilities of culti- 
vation, and the favourable character of the people, who though 
uncivilized, were remarkably quick and intelligent, and compara- 
tively gentle and peaceful in their habits. This expedition was 
followed by the one undertaken by the Government in 1841, but 
which was also attended by severe mortality, although conside- 
rably less than in the former case. The last expedition sent— 
that in 1854—it is gratifying to find, was perfectly successful. 
Although full four months in the river, not a single death 
occurred, and very little sickness, while ‘nearly seven hundred 
‘ miles of river were explored, a chart compiled, the capabilities 
‘of the surrounding country examined, and friendly relations 
‘ established with the various tribes.’ Meanwhile, in 1845, the 
late Mr. Richardson made another attempt to penetrate into 
Central Africa, by the old route across the Desert, and the result ~ 
was narrated in his interesting Travels in the Great Desert of 
Sahara. On his return to England in 1847 he made proposals 
to Government for an expedition on a larger scale, which, 
through the introduction of legitimate commerce, should strike 
a death-blow at the slave trade; and at the close of 1848 he 
again set out, accompanied by Dr. Barth and Mr. Overweg. The 
latest details of African discovery in this quarter, are of a very 
melancholy character. Mr. Richardson died in Bérnu in 1851, 
Mr. Overweg followed a year and a half after, and Dr. Vogel, 
the latest of our travellers, sent out in 1854, was, as we have just 
received intelligence, murdered at Wara, the capital of Wadai, 
having been beheaded by order of the Sultan. Dr. Barth is now 
the sole survivor, and to his very important work we shall shortly 
direct the reader's attention. 
While so much was doing in Northern Africa, discovery was 
also extending in the South. Our earlier missionaries, especially 
Moffat, did much to awaken attention toward the tribes of South 
Africa, and the general character of the country; while Mr. 
Gordon Cumming, from 1843 to 1848, exercising his love of 
adventure among lions and elephants, and ‘such (large) deer,’ 
greatly extended our knowledge of the south-eastern regions. 
Mr. Galton and Mr. Andersson, pursuing a more westerly direc- 
tion, have given us an interesting account of Lake Ngami and 
the surrounding district. But Dr. Livingstone, to whom the 
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original discovery of Lake Ngami is due, has penetrated in his 
unrivalled journey far beyond the expectation of the most san- 
guine discoverer, and has traversed the whole continent from 
east to west.. We hoped to have received Dr. Livingstone’s work 
ere now, and we might then have devoted this article to the 
two great African discoverers, each of whom has approached 
within nine degrees of the equator, and each of whom has added 
so largely to our information concerning Central Africa. Before 
our next issue Dr. Livingstone’s publication will be in every- 
one’s hands,—our business now is with Dr. Barth. 

The qualifications of the traveller for his task are very 
modestly stated in his preface, and bespeak our favourable anti- 
cipations as to the work before us. Devoted to travelling, and 
well acquainted with eastern languages, Dr. Barth had already 
wandered round the Mediterranean, and in the course of his long 
journey had travelled through Barbary, spending nearly his whole 
time with the Arabs, and familiarizing himself ‘ with that state 
‘of society where the camel is man’s daily companion, and the 
‘culture of the date tree his chief occupation.’ During this time 
he travelled all round the Great Syrtis, and passing through 
Cyreniica, traversed the whole country,towards Egypt. Then, 
after ‘wandering in the desert valleys between Asw&n and Kosér,’ 
he pursued his journey by land through Syria and Asia Minor 
to Constantinople. ‘Thus he had become already familiarized 
with Africa and its northern inhabitants, and, what was scarcely 
of less importance, inured to its trying climate. On his return 
to Berlin, Dr. Barth commenced lecturing, at the University, on 
Comparative Geography, and the Colonial Commerce of Antiquity, 
when he was informed that the British Government had offered 
to allow a German traveller to join Mr. Richardson on his mission 
to Central Africa. This offer was eagerly accepted by the 
traveller, who ‘had often cast a wistful look towards those un- 
known regions of the interior; and although the offer was not 
made at Berlin until the 5th of October, 1849, Dr. Barth and 
the other gentleman who was allowed to accompany the mission, 
Mr. Overweg, were actually on their journey within a few weeks. 

In December, 1849, Dr. Barth and Mr. Overweg arrived at 
Tunis, and from thence proceeded to Tripoli, from whence, after a 
short stay, pleasantly occupied by visits to numerous ancient 
remains in the neighbourhood—among which some curious ruins, 
greatly resembling the cromlech, seem to point to an era far more 
remote than that of Roman dominion—they set forth on their long 
and perilous expedition ‘ It was late in the afternoon of the 24th 
‘of March, 1850, when Overweg and I, seated in solemn state 
‘upon our camels, left the town with our train, preceded by the 
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‘Consul, Mr. Crow, by Mr. Reade, and Mr. Dickson and his 
‘ family, of whom we took a hearty leave under the olive-trees near 
‘ Kasr el Haeni,’ writes Dr. Barth in his journal, little thinking 
that more than five years would pass away ere he, the sole sur- 
vivor of that expedition, should again clasp hands with his friends 
under the olive-trees. Having been joined by Mr. Richardson 
and his party a few days after, they proceeded on their journey 
along flourishing corn-fields and green pastures; but to these, 
stony valleys soon succeeded, the many Roman remains indi- 
cating that the conquerors of the world had occupied important 
stations there. The ruins of a massive stronghold, a gate with a 
noble arch of remarkably fine masonry, and several sepulchral 
monuments, one forty-eight feet high, and richly decorated, prove 
that these deserted regions were once inhabited by a wealthy and 
highly civilized population. But one of the most curious remains 
is a small building, which has evidently been used as a Christian 
church, and which, with its semicircular apsis and thick, short 
pillars with capitals of rude workmanship, representing human 
figures variously employed, startles us by its singular resemblance 
to the Norman style. Dr. Barth considers it to have belonged 
to a small monastery; but no information as to the date of its 
erection, or even the name of the Roman station, where it is 
found, could be obtained. 

The country now became very desolate ;—stony ravines, shut in 
by steep and gloomy-looking cliffs, their dulness only relieved 
at long intervals by a few palm-trees; but ere long they reached 
the first station on their journey, Marzuk. From thence their 
route lay along mountain passes, where many curious sculptures 
on the sandstone blocks were discovered. Dr. Barth has given 
two or three copies of some of these, which there is little doubt 
are mythological ; the largest representing two human figures with 
heads of animals, engaged in combat. Although we cannot agree 
with Dr. Barth as to the beauty of these sculptures, since, as 
represented here, they are of the rudest kind, we fully admit their 
very interesting character, as the remains of some extinct race— 
perhaps, as he suggests,ithe Carthaginians. The fact, too, that while 
the indigenous animals, especially oxen, are repeatedly sculp- 
tured on these, the camel has no place, proves the antiquity of 
these slabs, ‘for it is a known fact that the camel was introduced 
into the western part of Northern Africa at a much later period.’ 
In the neighbourhood are circles, too, ‘laid out very regularly 
‘ with large slabs, like the opening of a well—like the many circles 
‘seen in Cyreniiica, and in other parts of Northern Africa, evi- 
‘ dently connected with the religious rites of the ancient inhabi- 
‘tants. After many delays and many annoyances, after being 
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repeatedly threatened, and at length pillaged, Dr. Barth and his 
companions arrived at Tintéllust, where they stayed some time, 
as the rainy season had now set in. ‘Yet,’ Dr. Barth naively 
says, ‘ we liked the rain much better than the sandstorm;’ nor is 
this surprising, for ‘in a few days all nature around assumed so 
‘fresh and luxuriant a character, that so long as we were left in 


‘ repose we were cheered to the utmost, and enjoyed our pleasant 
encampment.’ 


‘It was very pleasant and interesting to observe every day the rapid 
growth of the little fresh leaves and young shoots, and the spreading 
of the shady foliage. Monkeys now and then descended into the little 
hollows beyond our tents to obtain a draught of water, while the trees 
swarmed with beautiful ringdoves, and hoopoos, and other smaller birds. 
The climate of Air has indeed been celebrated from the time of Leo, 
‘on account of the healthfulness and coolness of the atmosphere.’ ’ 


But the beautiful scenery was sadly counterbalanced by the 
predatory character of the half-barbarous tribes. While ‘the 
moon shed a splendid light over the interesting wilderness,’ and 
Dr. Barth was enjoying her brightness, some strong thieves, 
mounted on swift camels, adopting the ancient motto of the 
bold Buccleughs, ‘best riding by moonlight,’ attacked the little 
encampment, and plundered Mr. Richardson’s tent. The loss, 
however, was but small; and as they received immediately after 
distinct assurance of protection both from the Sultan of A'gades— 
whither they were bound—and from his chief officer, the tra- 
vellers set out with stronger feelings of confidence a few days 
after. 

The route to Agades was more pleasant, and was enlivened, 
too, by pleasant companions: among these, Dr. Barth instances 
an amiable and very intelligent old man, a blacksmith; and he 
remarks in what high estimation all over the country the smith 
(the énhad) is held, an ‘ énhad’ being generally the prime minister 
of every little chief. Now, that the smith should hold high sta- 
tion among workmen is natural enough; but that he should be 
sought after as prime minister, seems to us to point to that 
widely-spread Eastern superstition of certain magical powers 
which are supposed to belong, in some mysterious way, to the 
workers in iron, and which from the earliest times have invested 
‘the smith’ with a character of indefinable dread. We wish 
Dr. Barth had entered into this subject more at length, as few 
inquiries are more interesting—ethnologically, indeed, few are 
more important—than those which seek to trace the peculiar 
superstitions or traditions of a far-distant country, or remote age, 
to other lands and to supposed alien races. ‘ An interesting 
‘testimony, indeed, to the connexion of these people with the 
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‘ East, and with that great family of mankind we call the Semitic, 
‘is borne,’ as Dr. Barth remarks shortly after, ‘in the name of a 
‘grand and beautifully-shaped mountain’ near which they passed, 
‘Mount Abila; for the name of this mountain, or rather of the 
‘moist and green vale at its foot (for throughout the desert, even 
‘in its most favoured parts, it is the valley which generally gives 
‘its name to the mountain), is probably the same as that of the 
‘ well-known spot in Syria, from whence the province of Abilene 
‘has been named.’ 

On the arrival of the travellers at Agades, Dr. Barth paid a 
visit to the Sultan, whose homely dwelling and appointments 
contrasted most unfavourably with a title which seems to bring a 
vision of ‘ barbaric gold and pearl’ before the mind. Instead of 
jewelled musnud and log ranks of gorgeous attendants, Abd el 
Kaderi was seated in solitary state on a platform of boards and 
clay, in dress that must have satisfied the most vehement abuser 
of royal magnificence, for it consisted solely of a large white 
shawl that half concealed his face, and a grey shirt. This regal 
personage had never heard of the English nation, although it 
appears he had made a satisfactory acquaintance with ‘ English 
powder;’ and well pleased was he to find himself placed in Dr. 
Barth’s complimentary address among ‘all the chiefs and great 
men on the earth,’ with whom the English wished to hold friendly 
intercourse. The presents were duly received, and the royal 
acknowledgment was sent soon after in the appetizing form of a 
large fat ram. But although occupying so low a place in the 
scale of regal grandeur, we find that Abd el Kaderi had a better 
claim to his minute kingdom and small authority than the gor- 
geous sultans of India, or even the Czar of all the Russias, for 
he received his dignity from the hands of the people. At the 
time of Dr. Barth's visit, although acting as ruler, he had not 
been solemnly appointed, and this ceremony took place soon after 
in the following curious manner :—On the eve of the great day 
the various neighbouring tribes, and among them the ten chiefs 
of the Kél-gerés in great state, drew near the town, and encamped 
outside. On the following morning, the great men of the town 
proceeded on their camels to these chiefs, and conducted them to 
the palace in solemn procession. 


‘Then, without much ceremony or delay, the installation of the new 
sultan took place. ‘The ceremonial was gone through inside the fida, 
but this was the procedure. First of all, Abd el Kaderi was conducted 
from his private apartments to the public hall. Then the chiefs of the 
Itisan and Kél-gerés, who went in front, begged him to sit down upon 
the ‘ gadé6,’ a sort of couch, or divan, made of the leaves of the palm- 
tree, or of the branches of other trees, and covered with mats and a 
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carpet. Upon this the new sultan sat down, resting his feet on the 
ground, not being allowed to put them upon the gadé, and recline in 
the Oriental style until the Kél-owi desired him to do so. Such is the 
ceremony, symbolical of the combined participation of these differen 
tribes in the investiture of their sultan. This ceremony being 
concluded, the whole holiday procession left the palace, taking its 
course through the most important part of the town, and through 
the market-places, turned round to the oldest quarter of the town, and 
then returned westward, till it reached the chapel of Sidi Hammada’— 
where, according to an old custom, the prince was to say his prayers— 
and then ‘the prayers being finished, the procession returned by the 
southern part of the town, and, about ten o’clock, the different parties 
which had composed the cortége separated.’ ’ ; 

On this occasion the Sultan made a more regal appearance. 
He was mounted on a very handsome horse, and wore a robe of 
coloured silk and cotton, over which the costly blue bernous, 
which Dr. Barth had presented, was displayed, and at his side 
was a handsome scimitar with a gold handle. The procession 
was very long and imposing, from the number of armed men, each 
displaying his peculiar dress and weapons; and their picturesque 
attire, especially of the Tawarek horsemen, recalled to Dr. Barth’s 
mind ‘the martial processions of the middle ages. And the 
ceremony itself—the choice of the chief men, the religious sanc- 
tion, and then the presentation of the monarch for popular 
recognition, indicated by the long procession through the chief 
streets and the market-places—might have awakened associations 
of an earlier day, of the choice of the ‘ war-king’ by the ancient 
Teutons in the pine forests of the distant north. 

Agades presents a very neat and clean appearance in the view 
which Dr. Barth has given, although built entirely of‘wood and 
clay. One very curious building, erected probably to serve the 
purpose of a watch-tower, rises from a base of thirty feet square 
to a height of above ninety feet, gradually tapering to about eight 
feet square at the top. ‘It is built entirely of clay; and in order to 
* strengthen a building so lofty and of so soft a material, its four 
‘walls are united by thirteen layers of boards of the dum-tree, 
‘ crossing the whole tower in its breadth and width, coming out on 
‘each side from three to four feet, while at the same time they 
‘ afford the only means of getting to the top.’ Dr. Barth visited 
the interior, which seemed unfinished; but his request to be 
allowed to ascend it was met by a peremptory denial; indeed, the 
Mohammedan prejudices of the inhabitants were, in more than 
one instance, very unpleasantly displayed. This will not, how- 
ever, excite much surprise, considering that Dr. Barth was the 
first Christian who had ever visited the town. During the first 
days of his residence they took him for a Pagan, ‘and cried after 
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‘me the confessional words of Isl4m, laying all the stress upon 
‘the word ‘ Allah,’ the one God ; but soon after, when they learnt 
‘that I likewise worshipped the Deity, they began to emphasize 
‘the name of their Prophet.’ 

After many delays, the travellers at length set out for the more 
important town of Kano, and in the course of their journey were 
greatly harassed by the many predatory tribes that infest the 
mountain passes, and levy contributions from the caravans, much 
after the manner of our borderers in the days of the strong hand. 
Here Dr. Barth made acquaintance with the North African lion, 
which, ‘like those of all this border region of the desert, has no 
mane—that is to say, as compared with other lions.’ He also is 
considered less ferocious than his brethren of Central Africa, 
whose manes are very abundant and beautiful. The route of the 
caravan which Dr. Barth had joined lay along fine mountain 
scenery, often well wooded ; indeed, the little sketch he has given 
us of his encampment in a small valley, is remarkably European 
in character, and very picturesque. Here they stayed until the 
arrival of the first portion of the salt caravan from Bilma, when, 
after having gone in procession with the chief to dig a well, which, 
when they had obtained from it a sufficient supply of water, they 
carefully walled in with branches and stones against their return, 
they set forth on the 12th of December. 


‘ Late in the morning we began to move, but very slowly, halting 
every now and then. At length the old chief came up, walking like 
a young man before his meheri (camel), which he led by the nose- 
cord ; and the varied groups composing the caravan began to march 
more steadily. It was a whole nation in motion; the men on camels 
or on foot, the women on bullocks or asses, with all the necessaries of 
the little household, as well as the houses themselves,—a herd of 
cattle, another of milk goats, and numbers of young camels running 
playfully alongside, and sometimes getting between the regular lines 
of the laden animals. ..... We started early, but encamped after 
a short march of about six miles, that the whole caravan might come 


up and join together. Our old chief here put on his official dress (a. 


yellow bernous of good quality) to show his dignity as leader of sueh 
a host of people.’ 


Salt is the only article conveyed by this caravan. It is 
formed into a pillar-like shape by being poured in a fluid state 
into a wooden mould. There is, however, a finer sort, which is 
in loose grains, but it is scarce and very dear. It is, however, 
the only palatable sort to be obtained, for the cake salt is so 
bitter as to be unendurable to European taste. There was great 
merriment in the evening—dancing, and most vehement drum- 
ming, and the various picturesque groups, ‘ ranging over a wide 
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‘ district itself picturesque, and illuminated by large fires in the 
‘dusk of evening, presented a cheerful picture of animated 
native life.’ 

The next morning ‘ the general start of the united caravan 
‘took place with great spirit, and a wild enthusiastic cry 
* raised over the whole extent of the encampment, answered to 
‘ the beating of the drums.’ At length the long procession was 
marshalled in order, and took its course along the rocky defiles 
of the valley. They next entered the border region of the desert, 
and ‘ we soon exchanged our too easy wandering for the rate of 
real travelling.’ The route, however, presented nothing of the 
barrenness of the desert; trees were frequent, the few villages 
they passed had corn-fields, and in some parts reeds, ten feet 
high, obstructed their progress. They had now ‘ reached those 
‘ fertile regions of Central Africa, which are not only able to 
* sustain their own population, but are able to export to foreign 
‘ countries.’ The inhabitants of the villages, though pagans, and 
mostly slaves, welcomed the strangers, and provided abundant 
food for the whole caravan. Here Dr. Barth observed the pecu- 
liar style of the roof of the huts which seems to be characteristic 
of the tribes of Central Africa. These huts are built with stalks 
of the Indian corn, without any other support except a few 
feeble branches of the Asclepias gigantea ; but, while they are 
lower than those other parts, they are distinguished by the 
curved top of the thatched roof which sustains the whole. 


‘In examining these structures one cannot but feel surprised at 
the great similarity which they bear to the huts of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Latium, such as they are described by Vitruvius and 
other authors, and represented occasionally on terra-cotta utensils, 
while the name in the Boérnu or Kaniri language, ‘ kosi,’ bears a re- 
markable resemblance to the Latin name‘ casa,’ however accidental it 
may be.’ 

When the resemblance of the form, as well as of the name is 
borne in mind, we think it more likely that the similarity should 
be not accidental. In these huts the supply of corn was 
abundant; huge baskets made of reeds, placed on a scaffold of 
wood about two feet high to protect them against the mouse and 
the ant, being very numerous. On the 9th of January they 
reached TAgelel, and here Mr. Richardson parted from them, 
taking the road to Zinder, while Dr. Barth and Mr. Overweg 
proceeded with the caravan. As they journeyed onward, the 
numerous fine trees,—among which Dr. Barth first remarked the 
tamarind and the splendid tulip tree,—the flocks of pigeons and 
guinea-fowl, the abundant corn-fields, which now alternated 
with the cotton-fields, all gave emphatic proof of the wonder- 
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ful fertility of Central Africa, and its great commercial importance. 
Numerous herds of cattle were also roaming about, and the 
inhabitants of the villages seemed to enjoy peace and abundance. 
The picture, indeed, which Dr. Barth gives us of the first large 
town he visitedin Negroland Proper, Tasawa, is extremely pleasing. 
The huts were built partly of clay, and the roofs neatly thatched 
with reeds; the courtyard fenced in with the same; a cool outer 
building, composed of reeds and lattice-work, ‘ for ordinary busi- 
‘ness and the reception of strangers; and the whole dwelling 
‘ shaded by spreading trees, and enlivened with groups of chil- 
‘dren, goats, fowls, pigeons, and, where a little wealth has been 
‘ obtained, a horse or a pack-ox.’ 

The inhabitants of these comfortable dwellings, although, as 
Pagans, not distinguished by a high morality, are a kind and 
cheerful race, and willing to enjoy the good things around them ; 
while a dyeing establishment, in which indigo is prepared and 
used for dyeing cloth, proves a higher degree of civilization than 
might have been expected in these remote lands. The next town 
to which they came, Gazawa, has rude fortifications of clay, and 
gates of the same material; this town has also a dyeing-place. 
The alternations of temperature here are very striking, the ther- 
mometer one evening standing as low as 48° a little before 
sunset, and yet around them were palm and tamarind-trees. It 
was here that Dr. Barth was first shown the tracks of the 
elephant. 

After some stay at Katsena, the next town, and some un- 
pleasant disputes about that never-failing source of vexation, 
presents to the great man of the place, Dr. Barth again set forth 
with the salt caravan to the long-looked-for city of Kano. The 
country along which they travelled was exceedingly beau- 


tiful: herbage still retaining its greenness, trees in picturesque . 


groups, ‘ the kana, with its rich dark-tinged foliage; the kadena, 
‘or butter-tree, exhibiting the freshest and most beautiful 
‘ green; then the marké, more airy, and sending out its branches 
‘in more irregular shape, with light groups of foliage; and 
* young tamarind-trees, rounding off their thick crown of foliage 
* till it resembled an artificial canopy spread out for the traveller 
‘ to repose in its shade,’ with many other species of trees hitherto 
unknown ; ‘ while above them all, tall and slender gérebas un- 
folded their fan-like crowns.’ ‘There were birds, too, in countless 
variety, flying about and singing; and conspicuous among them 
was the ‘ Serdi,’ a large bird, of a brilliant blue colour; while 
fine herds of milk-white cattle were dispersed over the rich 
pasture-grounds. The scattered population here appeared active 
and industrious. Women, carrying on their heads from six to ten 
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enormous calabashes, filled with various articles, here joined the 
caravan ; a. troop of men, with loads of indigo-plants to prepare 
for dyeing, met them soon after as they passed over extensive 
tobacco-fields ; while hives, formed of thick hollow logs, were 
fastened to the branches of the colossal kaka trees. At length, 
through cultivated fields, and past populous villages where the 
preparation of indigo was carried on on a comparatively large 
scale, they came in sight of the long-expected city, and on the 
evening of February 2nd, 1851, ‘after nearly a year's exertion, 
Dr. Barth entered Kéno. 

The high expectations our traveller had formed of this city, 
so famed as the great emporium of Central Negroland, do not 
seem to have been disappointed. Kano is a remarkably large 
and flourishing town, ‘a little world in itself, so different in 
“ external form from all that is seen in European towns, yet so 
similar in its external principle.’ 


‘Here a row of shops, filled with articles of native and foreign pro- 
duce, with buyers and sellers in every variety of figure, complexion, 
and dress, yet all intent upon their little gains, endeavouring to cheat 
each other; there a large shed like a hurdle, full of half naked, half 
starved slaves, torn from their native homes, arrayed like rows of 
eattle, and staring desperately upon the buyers, anxiously watching into 
whose hands it should be their destiny to fall. In another part were 
all the necessaries of life, the wealthy buying the more palatable things 
for his table, the poor stopping and looking greedily upon a handful of 
grain. Herearich governor, in silk and gaudy clothes, mounted upon 
a spirited and richly-caparisoned horse, and followed by a host of idle 
and insolent slaves; there a poor blind man groping his way through 
the multitude, and fearing at every step to be trodden down. Here 
a yard neatly fenced with reeds, and a clean snug-looking cottage, 
the clay walls nicely polished, a shutter of reeds placed against the low 
well-rounded door, a cool shade for the daily household work, a fine 
spreading alleluba tree affording shade during the hottest hours of the 
day, or a beautiful génda or papaya unfolding its large feather-like 
leaves, or the tall date-tree waving over the whole ; the matron, m a 
clean black cotton gown wound round her waist, her hair neatly 
dressed, busy preparing the meal for her absent husband, or spinning 
cotton, at the same time urging her female slaves to pound the corn ; 
the children naked and merry, playing about in the sand, or chasing a 
stubborn goat; earthenware pots and wooden bowls, all cleanly 
washed, standing in order. Further on, a dashing Cyprian, home- 
less, childless, but affecting merriment, gaudily ornamented with 
numerous strings of beads round her neck, her hair bound with a 
diadem ; near her a diseased wretch, covered with ulcers or with ele- 
phantiasis.’ 


All the people, too, seemed to be employed. 
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‘ Now a busy ‘marina’ (an open terrace of clay, with a number of 
dyeing pots), and the people busily engaged in the various processes 
of their handicraft. Further ona blacksmith, busy with his rude 
tools making a dagger which will surprise by the sharpness of its 
blade those who feel disposed to laugh at the workman’s instrument ; 
in another place are men and women making use of an ill-frequented 
thoroughfare to hang up along the fences their cotton thread for 
weaving. Here is a caravan arrived from Genja with the desired kola- 
nut, chewed by all who have ‘ten kurdi’ to spare from their necessary 
wants ; or a caravan laden with natron, starting for Nupe, or a troop 
of A’sbendwa going off with their salt for the neighbouring towns, or 
some Arabs leading their camels, heavily laden with the luxuries of the 
north and east ; and there a troop of gaudy, warlike-looking horsemen 
galloping towards the palace of the governor, to bring him the news 
of a new inroad of Serki Ibram. Everywhere human life in its varied 
forms, the most cheerful and the most gloomy, seemed closely mixed to- 
gether; every variety of national form and complexion—the olive- 
coloured Arab, the dark Kanuri with his wide nostrils, the small- 
featured, light, and slender Ba-Fellanchi, the broad-faced Mandingo, 
the stout, large-boned, and masculine-looking Nipe female, the well- 
proportioned and comely Ba-Haushe woman.’ 


The general profession of the people is Mohammedanism, ‘ never- 
‘ theless, even at the present day, there is a great deal of Paganism 
‘ cherished, and rights really Pagan performed in the province of 
‘ K4no, as well as in that of K4tsena.’ Captain Clapperton esti- 
mated the population at between 30,000 and 40,000: Dr. Barth 
at about 30,000; this, however, only includes the stationary 
population, for during the most busy time of the year—from 
January to April—the influx of strangers is so great, that the 
whole number of residents may be fixed as high as 50,000. The 
commerce of such a place must of course be considerable, and 
Dr. Barth has given us very full details respecting it. The 
principal article is the cotton cloth which is woven and dyed 
thére, and of which there are several varieties, some mixed with 
silk. They manufacture also silk goods, obtaining the silk from 
a species of silkworm which lives on the tamarind tree; their 
leather work, too, is excellent, and shoes, sandals, and pouches 
of remarkably neat workmanship are largely exported. Their 
chief imports are ‘the kola-nut, which has become to them as 
necessary as tea and coffee are to us,’ and slaves. The number 
of these annually imported Dr. Barth finds it difficult to estimate ; 
he, however, calculates the number exported at more than 5000, 
but a considerably larger number must be imported, as the 
supply for the domestic use of the inhabitants of the province 
and those of the adjoining districts is not included in this esti- 
mate. Natron, salt, and European produce of various kinds, 
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also find a ready mart at K4no ; but ‘it is remarkable that so 
‘little English merchandize is seen in this great emporium of 
*Negroland, calico and muslins being almost the only English 
‘articles. The precious metals appear remarkably scarce here, 
for although gold is considered as the general standard of value, 
it is not used as a currency, but shells (kurdi), and the kind of 
narrow cloth termed ‘turkedi,’ supply the place of a coinage. 
The whole province Dr. Barth believes to contain more than half 
a million of inhabitants, about half of which are slaves; and the 
rule of the governor, and a kind of council associated with him, 
is, on the whole, not oppressive, although, as among more civilized 
communities, heavy taxation is not forgotten. 

After rather more than a month's residence, Dr. Barth quitted 
Kano for Kakawa, and proceeded along the frontier country, not 
without fear of the strong thieves that infested the border dis- 
tricts, passing first along an immense level tract of country, and 
then entering a more fertile region, where the villages exhibited 
‘each a cheerful picture of a wealthy and industrious little com- 
munity,’ until he entered ‘Bornu Proper.’ It was here Dr. 
Barth heard of the death of Mr. Richardson, whom, within a week 
or two, he had expected to meet again. He now went on to 
Nguraituwa, where his fellow-traveller died, to visit his grave, 
which was beneath a tig-tree, and well protected with thorn 
bushes, for the story of the white mans untimely end had 
awakened the sympathies of the kind-hearted people, and they 
did him all honour in his burial. Keeping on through a country, 
partly cultivated and partly covered with thick underwood, which 
was full of locusts, ‘ the great Komaidugu of Bornu,’ here a fine 
expanse of water, came in sight, and here numerous footprints 
of the elephant were seen. In the midst of a wild country, along 
which Dr. Barth, attended only by his two young servants, passed, 
they fell in soon after with a company of wandering herdsmen, 
who seemed to be living in Arcadian simplicity and comfort, and 
-who bade the ‘wanderers a hearty welcome, bringing them im- 
mense bowls of milk, and ‘a little fresh butter, as cleanly prepared 
as in any English or Swiss dairy.’ These herdsmen are of the 
Fellata tribe, but allowed to pasture their flocks in the midst of a 
hostile race, without even paying any tribute to the sheik. These 
hospitable people assisted the travellers to ford the Komadugu, 
which was but three feet deep where they crossed, although 
much deeper on both sides ; nor would they leave until they had 
conducted them through the dense covert of underwood which 
bordered the eastern bank of the river. The general kindness of the 
people is indeed remarkable. Thus, Dr. Barth having bargained 
soon after with a man to water his horses, the wife, who stood by, 
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remonstrated with him for driving so hard a bargain with a 
stranger, and then, as though compassionating his friendless 
| condition, she brought food and milk to the white man. It is 
! impossible to read the many traits of kindness which Dr. Barth 
| has recorded of these simple tribes, or his description of their 
{ intelligence, their industry, their domestic habits, without earnestly 
desiring that they may be speedily brought within the sphere of 
: European civilization, and beneath the influences of the Gospel. 

' Arriving at Kakawa, Dr. Barth met with a courteous reception 
\ from the authorities, and was, after some delay, put in possession 
| of Mr. Richardson's papers and journals, together with the greater 
portion of his effects. The Sheik Omar, a veritable ‘ black 


| prince,’ of mild and indolent habits, was ruler only in name; the 
; real power being in the hands of his Vizier, el H4j Beshir, an 
;, intelligent man, who in 1843 had gone ona pilgrimage to Mecca, 
l like a devout follower of the Prophet, whose precepts respecting 
l wine, and whose licence as to his harém, he duly observed. This 


latter ‘institution’ was on a royal scale, consisting of between 
three and four hundred beauties of the different tribes, not only of 
Negroland, but of more northern climes—a real live Circassian, as 
he exultingly told Dr. Barth, even having a place among them. a 
Indeed this harém, as Dr. Barth humorously remarks, seemed to 
have been formed on scientific principles, and to have been ‘a 
sort of ethnological museum.’ As Oriental in his career as in his j 
tastes, poor el H4j Beshir, after having been the Sheik’s right- 
hand many years, and been often in consequence exposed to 
assassination, was put to death in 1853, leaving a most patriarchal ; 
family of seventy-three sons, and daughters without number. : 

With this intelligent, and on the whole upright, Vizier, Dr. 
Barth had many conversations on the importance of extending : 
the commerce of Boérnu, and of suppressing the slave-trade. In 
the former he fully acquiesced, but his indolence prevented him 
from adopting vigorous measures; and he also acknowledged 
the great misery connected with the slave-trade, remarking, that 
on his pilgrimage to Mecca, in the mountainous region between . 
Fezzan and Ben Ghazi, he had lost through the extreme cold } 
forty of his slaves in one night. Strangely enough, although : 
acknowledging the great cruelty of the slave-trade, ‘it was difficult j 
to make him sensible of the horrors of slave-hunting. He ex- 
pressed himself desirous to enter into commercial relations with 
England, but wished the sale of two things to be prohibited— 
spirituous liquors and Bibles. As he did not object to Bibles 
being brought into the country, or even given as presents, the 
prohibition of their sale is curious. a 

Being comfortably established with Mr. Overweg in a clay | 
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dwelling, consisting of several small but neatly-made rooms, 
together with yards and thatched huts, the whole bearing the 
designation of ‘the English house,’ Dr. Barth set out to make a 
general suryey of the town, which is very inferior in population, 
and in commerce and its consequent luxuries, to Kéno. But 
the Lake Tsad was the great attraction, and under the care of an 
escort provided by the Vizier he proceeded thither. As it was 
then the dry season, the large tracts usually covered with water 
were now fine grassy plains. Passing over these, 


* After little more than half-an-hour’s ride we reached swampy 
ground, and thus came to the margin of a fine open sheet of water, 
encompassed with papyrus and tall reeds, of from ten to fourteen feet 
in height, of two different kinds, the one called ‘ melé,’ and the other 
“beré,’ or ‘belé.’ The thicket was interwoven by a climbing plant 
with yellow flowers, while on the surface was a floating plant, called 
very facetiously by the natives, ‘ fanna-billa-dago’ (the homeless fanna). 
This creek was called ‘ Ngiruwa.’ 

Passing through deep water full of grass, they soon reached 
another creek, and here caught sight of two small boats belong- 
ing to the pirates of the Tsad, ‘ small flat boats, made of the light 
“and narrow wood of the ‘fégo,’ about twelve feet long, and 
‘managed by two men each.’ ‘They proceeded onward, startling 
large herds of the ‘kelara’—a peculiar kind of antelope, very 
fond of the water; and in their progress they became immersed 
so deeply, ‘that we might have drank with our mouth by stoop- 
ing down a little, though on horseback.’ The draught, however, 
was not tempting, for ‘the water is gxceedingly warm, and full 
‘of vegetable matter. It is perfectly fresh, as fresh as water can 
“be. It seems to have been merely from prejudice that people 
“in Europe have come to the conclusion that this Central African 
“basin must either have an outlet, or must be salt; for I can 
‘positively assert that it has no outlet, and that its water is per- 
“fectly fresh.’ The view which Dr. Barth gives us here of the 
open water of the Tsid is very suggestive. A huge inland sea, 
spreading out its placid waters, the banks fringed with gigantic 
reeds sheltering the hippopotami, and light barks floating 
. across, one with its gleaming white sail, in the far distance. 
The inhabitants of the islands on the lake build tolerably large 
boats, mostly twenty feet long, though narrow; while one which 
accompanied Mr. Overweg on his voyage there, was almost fifty 
feet long, although but six and a half wide. Dr. Barth finally 
remarks—‘I invariably understood from all the people with 
‘whom I spoke about this interesting lake, that the open water, 
‘with its islands of elevated sandy downs, stretches from the 
“mouth of the Sh4ry towards the western shore, and that all the 
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‘rest of the lake consists of swampy meadow lands, occasionally 
‘inundated. Indeed, Ts4d, or Ts&de, is nothing else but another 
‘form for Shary, Shari, or Sari.’ 

In May, 1851, Dr. Barth set out on his journey southwards to 
Adamawa, where he hoped to trace the eastern branch of the 
Niger, and proceeded along a dreary country, where the. foot- 
prints of the giraffe were first visible, and wild hogs abounded. 
Farther on, corn-fields, cotton-fields, and, in one instance, @ 
dyeing place, gave proof of a certain degree of industry in the 
villages, which now became numerous. In passing through the 
border country of the Marghi, a Pagan tribe, our traveller was 
struck with the beauty and symmetry of their forms and features, 
which in many instances had nothing of the negro type. They 
seemed a pleasant, good-natured race; and Dr. Barth remarks 
how sad it is ‘ to see the national well-being and humble happi- 
“ness of these Pagan communities trodden down so mercilessly 
‘by their Mohammedan neighbours.’ Passing the village of 
I'sge, he obtained the first view of Mount Mendefi, ‘ which, since 
‘it was seen by Major Denham, on his adventurous expedition 
‘against some of the Fellata settlements, has become so celebrated 
‘in Europe, giving rise to all sorts of conjectures and theories.’ 
From a close examination he, however, concludes that it is not 
the centre of a considerable mountain mass, but ‘a detached 
cone, starting up from a level plain,’ and probably of volcanic 
origin, which seems to be indicated by the double horn on its 
summit. 

After ten days’ journey, the border of Adamawa—‘ the country 
after which I had been panting so long’—was reached, ¢hd the 
travellers took up their abode in Mabi, the first village. The 
governor himself here accommodated Dr. Barth with a courtyard, 
and a very spacious and cool hut, for which he was presented 
with ten sheets of paper,—a gift so muniticent to one who, albeit 
claiming to be a learned man, ‘had never before seen so much 
writing material together,’ that his delight was unbounded. On 
their again setting out, the news of ‘a marvellous novelty’ stirred 
up the whole village, and young and old, male and female, 
crowded round ; ‘ but,’ says the Doctor, very naively, ‘the wonder 
was not myself, but the camel.’ Many had never seen one, for 
it was fifteen years since the last had passed along this road. So 
the young girls, playful and graceful as antelopes, joined in a 
chorus of admiration at the huge creature, and, singing and 
‘bounding along, accompanied the travellers across the fertile 
plain for nearly two miles. ‘The people in these parts are re- 
markably courteous; indeed, their complimentary salutations 
exceed in number and range those of the choicest Academy of 
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Compliments ever put forth for the benefit of the youth of the 
seventeenth century, ambitious to form their manners on the 
model of Versailles. ‘Are you well?’ ‘Have you slept?’ are 
followed by polite inquiries after the lady of the house, the 
ehildren, ‘the lads,’ and ‘the slaves;’ the horse and the cattle 
are next duly noticed; ‘the children of your subjects,’ too, 
together with the very superfluous question, as we should think, 
of ‘ How is your grandfather?” Ground nuts form here a very 
large proportion of the food of the people, just to the same 
extent as potatoes do in Europe; but corn is.also grown, and 
the fields were beautifully adorned by the butter tree, which is 
greatly valued by the natives. Everywhere the people were busy 
in the fields, and altogether the country—enclosed by several 
beautifully-shaped mountain ranges, and the grass adorned with 
flowers, chiefly a kind of violet-coloured lily—presented a most 
delightful sight. Soon after, a wild and hilly district was entered, 
and then they arrived at the village of Sarduri, where the exceed- 
ing neatness of the clay huts, and the ingenious though rude 
attempts at ornamentation, ‘bore testimony to a greatly-deve- 
Joped sense of domestic comfort.’ The vegetation here was very 
rich, and the country along which they travelled the next day 
was open and pleasant. Forests and cultivated ground next 
succeeded, and then corn-fields, where the corn ( Pennisetum} 
stood already five feet high, and indications of water-courses and 
tracks of the hippopotamus showed they were approaching ‘ the 
great artery of the country.’ 

The immediate neighbourhood of the water was indicated by 
numbers of high ant-hills, ranged in almost parallel lines, and in 
the distance was Mount Alantika, ‘a large but insulated moun- 
‘tain mass rising abruptly on the east side, and forming a mere 
* gradual slope towards the west, while it exhibited a rather smooth 
“and broad top, which certainly must be spacious, as it contains 
“the estates of seven independent Pagan chiefs.’ Dr. Barth esti- 
mates its height at between 7000 and 8000 feet. But the chief 
attraction was the river Be-nuwé, which, owing to a fortunate 
misunderstanding among his guides, he came upon ‘just at tliat 
“most interesting locality, the Tépe (the junction), where the 
“mightier river is joined by the rapid Faro.’ 

‘As I looked from the bank over the scene before me, I was quite 
enchanted, although the whole country bore the character of a desolate 
wilderness ; but there could scarcely be any great traces of human 
industry near the river, as, during its floods, it inundates the whole 
country on ‘both sides. The principal river—the Be-nuwé—flowed 
here from east to west, in a broad and majestic course, through an 
entirely open country, from which only here and there detached moun- 
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tains started forth. The banks on our side rose to twenty feet, and in 
some places to thirty feet; while just opposite to my station, behind 
a pointed headland of sand, the Faro rushed forth, appearing from this 
point not much inferior to the principal river, and coming in a fine 
sweep from the south-east, where it disappeared in the plain, but was 
traced by me in thought upwards to the steep eastern foot of the 
Alantika. The river below the junction—keeping the direction of the 
principal branch, but making a slight bend to the north—ran along 
the northern foot of Mount Bagelé, and was there lost to the eye, but 
followed in thought through the mountainous region of the Bachama 
and Zina to Namarruwa, ‘and thence along the industrious country of 
Korérefa, till it joined the great western river, the Kwara, or Niger, 
and, conjointly with it, ran towards the great ocean. . . . I had now 
with my own eyes clearly established the direction and nature of this 
mighty river, and to an unprejudiced mind there could no longer be 
any doubt that this river joins the majestic watercourse explored by 
Messrs. Allen, Laird, and Oldfield. Hence I cherish the well-founded 
conviction that, along this natural high road, European influence and 
commerce will penetrate into the very heart of the continent, and 
abolish slavery—or rather those infamous slave-hunts and religious 
wars spreading devastation and desolation around. . . . The river, 
where we crossed it, was, at the very least, eight hundred yards broad, 
and in its channel generally eleven feet deep, and was liable to rise, 
under ordinary circumstances, at least thirty, or even at times fifty, 
feet higher. . . . It was a quarter before one o’clock when we left the 
beach, in order to cross the second river, the Faro, which is stated to 
come from Mount Labul, about seven days’ march to the south. It 
was at present about six hundred yards broad, but generally not ex- 
ceeding two feet in depth ; its current, however, is extremely violent. 
We next entered upon low meadow land, overgrown with tall reed- 
grass, which a month later is entirely inundated to such a depth that 
only the crowns of the tallest trees are seen rising above the water, of 
which they bore unmistakeable traces, the highest line thus marked 
being about fifty feet above. the present level of the river... . My 
companions from Adamawa were almost unanimous in representing the 
waters as preserving their highest level for forty days, which, accord- 
ing to their accounts, would extend from about the 20th of August till 
the end of September. This statement of mine, made not from my 
owh experience, but from the information of the natives, haz been but, | 
slightly modified by the experience of those eminent mtn sent ‘out by: 


Her Majesty’s Government in the Pleiad. That the fall’of the'river’*> 
at this point of the junction begins at the very ‘endof: September, Bae S ; 


been exactly confirmed by these gentlemen.” 


On leaving the river, the way led ‘through a fine park-like 
‘ plain, dotted with a few mimosas of middling size, and clear of 
‘ underwood ;’ and as they journeyed onwards, beautiful views of 
cultivated scenery, enlivened by numerous herds of cattle, and a 
close succession of villages and rich corn-fields, met their eyes. 
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They now approached Mount Bagele, where, from their steep 
fastnesses, the independent tribes had hitherto been able to keep 
at bay the Mohammedan power, and even to levy ‘ black mail’ by 
descending and seizing their cattle. It is with regret we read in 
the appended note, that these hardy mountaineers have no longer 
an independent standing, for in 1853, Mohammed Lowel, the 
Governor of Adamawa, after a siege of two months, conquered 
and reduced them to slavery. 

At length, still passing through a beautiful*country, and 
villages with crowds of wondering natives, whose admiration of 
the camels almost amounted to worship, Dr. Barth reached the 
capital of Adamd4wa, Yéla, ‘a large open place, consisting, with 
‘a few exceptions, of conical huts, surrounded by spacious 
* court-yards, and even by corn-fields, the houses of the Governor 
‘and those of his brothers being alone built of clay. The in- 
habitants here gave the travellers a hearty welcome, crowding 
round to shake hands with the white man; but Mohammed 
Lowel, the Governor, notwithstanding a most courteous epistle 
from the Sheik O’mar, introducing Dr. Barth as a learned 
Christian whom the love of ‘wonders’ had led to that wonderful 
territory, was as inaccessible and punctilious as any sixth-rate 
German potentate, positively refusing to allow him to proceed.. 
1t appeared, however, that ‘the Bornu diplomatists were quite 
capable of a little double-dealing,’ and, with the Sheik’s letter, had 
sent others, laying claim to a portion of contested territory, 
that never-failing bone of contention. After many conferences, 
conducted with an Oriental mixture of courtesy and duplicity, 
although, perhaps, with rather less delay than the poor sick 
traveller might have encountered from officials nearer home, 
he received an order to leave the town instantly. Mortified at 
this unexpected failure of his project of journeying farther south, 
and weak from fever, the poor traveller, who was lifted on his 
horse, departed ; ‘but though I fainted twice, I soon regained 

‘ some strength, a slight breeze having arisen, which greatly miti- 

* gated the burning heat.’ 

Yéla, which fcermed the southernmost point of Dr. Barth’s 

jyourhey, i$ qtité a new town, with little trade or manufacture ; 

ut slavery exists-here and in the surrounding country on an 
immense scales There:are many owners of more than a thousand 
slaves! for the tribute received yearly by the Governor is paid 
in horses, cattle, and slaves: and of the latter the number is said 
to be five thousand. 

On his return, the exceeding beauty of the scenery again struck 
him, and the comfortable dwellings of the Pagan tribes, the 
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Marghi. Some of their customs are curious—as their ordeal on 
the holy granite rock of Koébshi. 


‘When two are litigating about a matter, each of them takes a 
cock, which he thinks best for fighting, and they go together to Kéb- 
shi. Having arrived at the holy rock, they set their ‘birds fighting, 
and he whose cock prevails in the combat, is also the winner in the 
point of litigation. But more than that, the master of the defeated 
cock is punished by the divinity, whose anger he has thus provoked ; 
and on returning to the village he finds his hut in flames.’ 


The worship of this tribe is performed in ‘ holy groves,’ and, 
like many others, they venerate their ancestors. Many customs 
of great antiquity subsist among these tribes of Berber origin. 
Thus the Kantri, even in the present day, call people generally, 
but especially their kings, after the name of their mother; and 
although they are now Mohammedans, the custom still continues. 
The ancient form of election of their king among the Bornu 
people seems to lead us back to ancient Egypt. On the death of 
the monarch, three of the most distinguished men of the country 
were appointed to choose a successor from among the deceased 
king's sons. 

‘ The choice being made, the three electors proceeded to the apart- 
‘ment of the sovereign elect, and conducted him in silence to the 
gloomy place in which the corpse of his deceased father was deposited, 
for until this whole ceremony was gone through the deceased could 
not be interred. There, over the corpse of his deceased father, the 
newly-elected King seems to have entered into some sort of agreement, 
sanctioned by oath, binding himself to respect the ancient institutions, 
and employ himself for the glory of his country... .. A similar 
custom prevails at the present day in the province of Miniyé. Every 
newly-elected Muniyéma still at the present day is in duty bound 
to remain for seven days in a cave, hollowed out by nature or by the 
hand of man, in the rock behind the place of sepulchre of the former 
Miuniyéma, in the ancient town of Gammasak, although it is quite 
deserted, and does not contain a living soul.’ 


On his return to Kakawa, the disappointed traveller was rather 
flattered by his complimentary reception, three horsemen being 
sent out to meet him, and with all honour conducting him to his 
house. His friend, the Vizier, too, received him ‘in the presence 
of all the people,’ and kindly condoling with him on his illness, 
entered into a long conversation ‘on the form of the earth, and 
the whole system of the world.” Truly a most enlightened per- 
sonage was this Vizier, H4j Beshir. 

The rainy season having now set in, Dr. Barth continued for 
some time at Kuakawa, and then made an excursion to Kanem, 
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keeping along the shores of the Lake Ts4d. Here he found 

cotton-fields ; cotton, and a little wheat, together with fish from 

the lake, and the fruit of the ‘d&m palm,’ being the sole produce. 

Of fish there are several palatable species, among them one 

resembling the mullet, eighteen or twenty inches long; the 

electric fish is also found here. While on the shores of the lake, 

he ‘had the good fortune to enjoy one of the most interesting 

‘sights which these regions can possibly afford—a whole herd of 

‘ elephants, arranged in regular array, like an army of rational 

‘ beings, slowly proceeding to the water.’ They were ninety-six 

in number; the huge males marched first, the young ones 

followed at a little distance, and in a third line were the females, 

the whole being brought up by five males of immense size. These 

turned to notice the travellers, and threw dust into the air, as 

though in defiance, but not being disturbed, they passed quietly 

on. Dr. Barth’s next zoological experience was not of-so pleasing 

a character: this was a huge snake, hanging in a threatening 

attitude from the branches of a tree. It was shot, and on being 

measured, its length was found to be 18 feet 7 inches, and its 
diameter 5 inches: it was beautifully variegated. Two natives 
cut it open, and took out the fat, which they said was excellent. 
At length they reached the encampment of the Welad Sliman, a 
wild horde, who welcomed them, ‘ starting up from the thicket on 
‘ our right and left, firing their muskets, and saluting us with their 
‘usual war cry, ‘Ya riy4b, ya riyab!’’ Farther on, the whole 
cavalry of the Weldd Slimin appeared, drawn up in a line, in 
their best attire, together with their chiefs ; and riding straight 
up to them, and saluting them with their pistols in true Eastern 
style, Dr. Barth and Mr. Overweg were conducted with all honour 
to the encampment of these Arab robbers. 

A brave, fierce tribe are the Welid Sliman ; originally driven 
from the Syrtis, they have at length established themselves 
on this border region of Negroland. While with them, Dr. 
Barth and his companion had ample opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the various vicissitudes of their predatory life. 
On the first night, a violent screaming from the women’s tents 
startled the weary travellers, and it was found that another 
robber-tribe had made an attack upon the camels, killed a horse- 
man, and carried away a part of the herd. ‘To the saddle’ was 
now the cry; the robbers were pursued, and the camels retaken ; 
but the wail of women over the slain man rung mournfully 
through the night, ‘and brought before our minds the fate 
that might soon befal us. A day or two passed, and then 
there was fresh cause of alarm. The handsomest of the female 
slaves, intended for the learned Vizier’s ‘ ethnological museum,’ had 
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escaped. Far and wide was search made for her; but at length 
her necklace, clothes, and a few remaining bones, proved that the 
poor creature had fallen a prey to wild beasts. Then discord 
broke out among the leaders; and many of the tribe left for 
Kukawa, impatient of the control of their young chief; and soon 
after, a Zebu chieftain arrived on a visit, and, with great non- 
chalance, called upon Dr. Barth, requesting to be accommodated 
with some poison. This, of course, was refused; and happily 
the exhibition of the watch, and the performance of the musical- 
box, conciliated the huge savage, and he departed in great 
wonder. Then the young Sheik begged to be introduced to this 
mysterious box ; but ere he was gratified, tidings of the approach 
of foemen arrived, and again ‘To the saddle’ was the cry. Onward 
they now hurried through a well-watered country; and they 
stopped at a village where the people kindly received the tra- 
vellers, inquiring about England, and whether they were friendly 
towards them. Indeed, the intelligence of these native tribes 
contrasted strongly with that of the Weldd Sliman. Their 
course still lay through cultivated districts, date-trees, cotton- 
fields, and corn-fields ; and here a party of ‘the covetous Arab 
freebooters’ began to exercise their predatory habits on the small 
flocks of sheep in the neighbouring valley. ‘They were, however, 
repulsed by the natives, and their booty was but small; while, as 
a just retalifition, another plundering horde attacked them, and 
compelled them to leave the whole spoil, and flee for their lives. 
Finding at length that this chief would be unable to conduct the 
travellers as far as he had promised, and a caravan being formed 
to go to Kakawa, Dr.*Barth and Mr. Overweg determined to 
return with it, regretting to leave the eastern shore of the Lake 
Tsid unexplored, but quite satisfied to part company with these 
‘children of the desert.’ 

Anxious to become acquainted with every phase of life in 
these regions, as well as to visit every locality, Dr. Barth 
next set out with the Sheik and his Vizier and an imposing 
army, on an expedition against Mandaré. This was the 
ostensible object, but the real intention was to fall upon the 
unprotected villages in the way, plunder and burn them, and 
seize their inhabitants for slaves ;—this being the most orthodox 
plan of filling the Sheik’s exchequer, it, and the slave-rooms of 
the great men, being at that time remarkably empty. The army, 
consisting on the whole of nearly 20,000 men, made an imposing 
appearance at some distance; the heavy cavalry, clad in thick 
wadded clothing, others in coats of mail, with their tin helmets 

littering in the sun, and mounted on large heavy chargers. 
Then the light Shawa horsemen, clad only in a loose shirt, 
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and mounted on mean-looking horses; the slaves decked out in 
red bernouses, or silks of various colours; next, the Kanombi 
spearmen, with their large wooden shields, their aprons, and their 
strange head-dresses; while the train of camels and pack-oxen 
closed the long array, ‘ pressing onwards to the unknown regions 
toward the south-east.’ ‘ 

It is melancholy to trace the progress of this devastating horde 
of plunderers; marching through luxuriant corn-fields, cutting 
down what they chose, and trampling the remainder ; lopping off 
the branches of the finest trees for tent ferices; and pursuing and 
killing every native man they could find. Dr. Barth feelingly 
expresses his disgust at joining in this expedition; but he justly 
remarks, that by this means only could he ascertain whether the 
reports of the cruelties in these slave-hunts were true or ex- 
aggerated, and also whether the unfortunate tribes were really the 
savages they have been represented. (On both these questions 
his testimony is ample, and most conclusive. So far from being 
savages, the villages of these unfortunate tribes bore witness to 
a considerable degree of civilization. The huts were neatly con- 
structed of clay, with thatched roofs of various forms, probably 
indicating varieties of rank; each was neatly enclosed by a clay 
wall, and each had its thatched granary, its cooking-place, and its 
water-jars. Beautiful trees overshadowed most of these villages, 
and corn and cotton-fields—in one instance, tobacco—and flocks 
of sheep and goats, and herds of cattle, bore witness to the 
peaceful industry of the people. Another mark of civilization, 
‘which might have shamed the proud Mohammedan inhabitants 
‘ of these countries,’ was the careful preservation of their dead in 
‘ regular sepulchres, covered in with large, well-rounded vaults, the 
‘ tops of which were adorned with a couple of beams, cross-laid, or 
‘by an earthen urn.’ The meaning of the cross-beams Dr. Barth 
cannot conjecture, but he considers that the urn probably con- 
tained the head. Indeed he remarks, ‘we had not the least idea 
‘ how fertile a country it was, and how far remote the inhabitants 
‘were from the state of barbarism which had been imputed to 
‘them.’ 

The brutality of the slave-hunts our author fully proves to 
have been not in the least exaggerated. The usual plan is for 
large numbers, fully armed, to attack a village, set it on fire, and 
then seize the flying women and children, and cut down the men 
who resist, or who are overtaken in their flight. On one occasion, 
Dr. Barth passed a burning village, which only a few moments 
before had been the abode of comfort and happiness; and at 
Kakala, one of the most considerable villages in the Masgu 
country— 
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‘In the course of the evening, after some skirmishing, in which 
three Bérnu horsemen were killed, a great many more slaves were 
brought in; altogether they were said to have taken a thousand, but 
there were certainly not less than five hundred. To our utmost 
horror, not less than one hundred and seventy full-grown men were 
mercilessly slaughtered in cold blood! the greater part of them being 
allowed to bleed to death, a leg having been severed from the body. 
Most of them were tall men, with not very pleasing features. Their 
foreheads, instead of shelving backward, were generally very high, and 
the line of the face straight.’ 

Altogether, the result of this expedition with so large an army, 
and the destruction of so many villages, was miserably inadequate. 
Ten thousand head of cattle, and about three thousand slaves, 
the greater half of these being women so decrepit that they could 
scarcely walk, and infants, and children under eight years old. 
The number of full-grown males scarcely exceeded three hundred, 
_ while of wretched old women, so feeble as scarcely to be able to 
walk, there: were such numbers that the Vizier, of his own share, 
gave back two hundred, aware that they could not sustain the 
fatigues of the march. In their conversations upon the slave- 
trade, Dr. Barth repeatedly pointed out these facts, and urged 
the unremunerative character of the traffic; but the Vizier, 
although intelligent and, on the whole, kind-hearted, could only 
reply, that it furnished them with the means of buying muskets. 
It was in vain that the great capabilities of Bornu for legitimate 
commerce were urged—that there were numerous native produc- 
tions which might be far more advantageously exchanged. Haj 
Beshir's want of energy made him unwilling to undertake 
any new measure, although he declared, ‘in the most distinct 
‘manner, that if the British Government were able to furnish 
‘them with a thousand muskets and four cannons, they would 
‘be willing to subscribe any obligatory article for abolishing 
‘the slave-trade in their country—of course, not including all 
‘at once domestic slavery, for such a measure would hard] 
‘be feasible in a country where all the relations of domestic 
‘life are based upon this system.’ It is, however, by encou- 
raging and protecting the Pagan tribes, so superior in indus- 
trious habits to the descendants of the Arabs—so commercial, 
too, that we may chiefly hope to advance civilization into the 
very heart of Africa. And is not the time at hand ?—the time 
when the immense field, which is open in these regions to 
human industry and activity, will be turned to account? ‘ This 
‘ period must come,’ says Dr. Barth, ‘and I am persuaded that in 
‘less than fifty years European boats will keep up a regular 
‘annual intercourse between the great basin of the Tsad and the 
* Bay of Biafra.’ Indeed, 
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‘An almost uninterrupted communication has been opened by nature 
herself; for, from the mouth of the Kwara to the confluence of the 
river Be-nuwé with the mayo-Kebbi, there is a natural passage, navigable 
without further obstruction for boats of about four feet in depth; and the 
mayo-Kebbi itself, in its present shallow state, seems to be navigable for 
canoes, or flat-bottomed boats, like those of the natives, which I have 
no doubt may, during the highest state of the inundation, go as far as 
Dawa, in the Taburi country, where Dr. Vogel was struck with a large 
sheet of water, which is in reality nothing but a widening of the upper 
part of the mayo-Kebbi. It is very probable that from this place there 
may be some other shallow watercourse proceeding to join the large 
ngaljam of Démmo, so that there would exist a real bifurcation between 
the basin of the Niger and that of the Tsid. Buteven if this should 
not be the case, the breadth of the water-parting between these two 
basins cannot exceed twenty miles, consisting of an entirely level flat, 
and probably of alluvial soil ; while the granitic region attached to that 
isolated rocky mountain, which I have mentioned above, may most 
probably be turned without difficulty. The level of the Tsad, and that 
of the river Be-nuwé, near Géwe, where it is joined by the mayo-Kebbi, 
seem to be almost identical; at least, according to all appearance, the 
Be-nuwé at the place mentioned is not more than 850 or 900 miles 
above the level of the sea. All this bounty of nature will, I trust, one 
day be turned to account, though many changes must take place before 
a regular and peaceful intercourse can be established.’ 


On their return from this expedition, a rather more easterly 
course was taken, approaching closer to the river Logén. Only 
a short tract of clear forest separated the cultivated grounds of 
Démmo from another village, where, beside negro corn, tobacco 
and cotton were found. The former is extensively cultivated, as 
both the men and the women are passionately fond of smoking. 
The country was still extremely fertile and beautiful; it was also 
well watered. Again Dr. Barth, in course of -conversation with 
the Vizier, urged the wiser policy of allowing the natives to culti- 
vate their land peacefully, only imposing a considerable tribute 
upon them. But on this occasion the true answer was at length 

iven,—the answer of the ferocious Mohammedan, who never 
forgets that the sword was the grand agent of the founder of 
Islam. It was only by violent means, he said, that these pagans 
could be crushed, who cherished freedom and independence above 
everything; and that was the reason he burnt their granaries— 
that he might subdue them by famine; adding his regret that 
their abundant supply of fish unfortunately prevented his pious 
intention. Thus is the religion of the Prophet, the same im- 
placable, exterminating thing on the shores of the Be-nuwé as 
it is upon the banks of the Nile and the Ganges. 

Taking only a short rest on his return, Dr. Barth next set out 
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on a journey to the westward, to Bagirmi. This journey seems 
to have been undertaken with less caution than usual, and we are 
scarcely surprised at the vexations and dangers that attended it. 
On this occasion, instead of making an imposing appearance, Dr. 
Barth set out with only a horse and camel, and attended but by 
two young lads, while he was unable to obtain any reliable in- 
formation as to whether his visit would be favourably received. 
The road he now travelled was less fertile, the inhabitants of 
the villages appeared less industrious, and several towns he passed 
were in decay. Karnak Logon, the capital of the province of 
Logon, he found to be a tolerably large place, and the palace of 
the Sultan a rather superior building, though of clay. Here he 
had an interview with the Sultan, who graciously accepted his 
present of Turkish trowsers and some articles of hardware, 
expressing, however, the greatest delight at some large darning 
needles, ‘for he had never seen their like; so he admiringly 
counted them one by one, and assigned them to their respective 
owners in the harém. 

In return for this splendid present, Dr. Barth assured the Sultan 
that the only favour he requested was permission to navigate the 
river. This was most graciously conceded ; and the same after- 
noon our traveller commenced his survey :— 


‘Delighted with the view which the scenery of the river exhibited, 
we reached the most eastern gate on the south side of the town, when 
suddenly an old man, with an imperious air, forbade me to survey the 
river, and ordered me to retrace my steps directly. I was rather 
startled and confounded, as, having the permission of the Sultan, I 
could not imagine who, besides himself, had such authority in the 
place, and could forbid me to do what he had allowed me. But my 
companion informed me that he was the king of the waters, the 
‘marflegha,’ and that he had full authority over the river. I had 
heard*and read a great deal about the authority of the king of the 
waters, the ‘ serki-n-riwa,’ in the countries of the Niger; but I was 
not aware that a similar custom prevailed here. Confused, and rather 
ashamed, I re-entered the town through the next gate..... The 
first thing I did on my return was to expostulate with the Keghamma, 
on the authority exercised by his colleague, the king of the waters ; 
and he promised me that the next day I should visit the river, and 
even navigate it without the least hingrance. However, there was so 
much talk in the town about my surveying the stream, that I was 
obliged, in the course of the afternoon, to pay the Vizier another visit. 
He was very anxious to know whether, if once embarked in a boat upon 
the water, I might not jump out in order to search for gold; when I 
told him I was rather afraid of the crocodiles. This expression of my 
fear contributed a great deal to alleviate his suspicions, for it seemed 
that, until then, he had supposed Europeans to be a sort of super- 
natural beings, and exempt from every kind of fear.’ 
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At eight o'clock the next morning, therefore, Dr. Barth went 
on board his little boat, and proceeded on his expedition :— 


‘While gliding along the eastern shore my companions called my 
attention to a species of very tall reed, which they call kordékord, but 
which is nothing else but the papyrus, which, as I have observed, 
grows on the shores of the Tsad. But it was highly interesting to me 
to hear that the natives in this country prepare a peculiar sort of 
eloth from it, which I think must be identical with the cloth mentioned 
by Arab writers, under the name of ‘ wérsi berdi,’ being the Egyptian 
name for the papyrus... . . I was very anxious to know how the 
natives called this river, to which, by Major Denham, the name of 
Sh4ri, or Shary, has been given ; and I was confirmed in the opinion 
which I had previously formed, that this river is not the Shari, but a 
small branch of it... .. However, all the names given to rivers by 
the various tribes of Negroland have no other signification than the 
general one of ‘ water,’ or ‘river.’ . . . . Thus the name ‘Shari’ also 
signifies nothing more than ‘the river,’ that is to say, the river of the 
Kétek6, to whose language the word belongs: and the word ‘ Tsdde,’ 
or rather ‘Tsddhe,’ seems nothing but a different pronunciation of 
this same name, the original form of which is probably ‘sare,’ or 
‘sighe.’ ’* 

Although, on this occasion, he received no interruption from 
‘the king of the river,’ he found, as he approached the western 
shore, that nearly half the inhabitants of the town had come out 
‘to see what the Christian was doing.’ So, on a crocodile raising 
its head, Dr. Barth fired at it, and the crowd burst into loud 
acclamations. But the notion that the stranger had gone 
thither to search for gold, was still foremost in their minds, and 
when soon after, tempted by the smoothness and coolness of the 
water, he jumped overboard, there was great shouting among 
them ; but when, after splashing about for some time, they saw 
him come out empty handed, they cried out they had *been 
cheated, for that they were told that he certainly was searching for 
gold. Dr. Barth does not tell us if any gold was ever found in this 
river; but from the unquestioning belief of the people, we should 
have little doubt that there had been. ‘This little excursion, 
however, says Dr. Barth, ‘ cost me dear, for the people of Bagirmi 
‘seeing me creating such an uproar, felt inclined to suppose that 
‘if I entered their own country I might create a disturbance ;’ and 
their fears qnd jealousies doubtless led the way to the detentions 
and annoyances to which he was soon after subjected. 

The river here, as we have seen, chiefly occupied Dr. Barth's 


* In a preceding note, Dr. Barth informs us that the name for water in the Batta 
language is ‘bé,’ and in kindred dialects ‘bi,’ while ‘nuwé’ means mother. 
The name of that important river, the Be-nuwé, therefore signifies ‘mother of 
water.’ 
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attention, and he conclusively proves that it ‘is not the Shari, 
but the smaller western branch of it.’ The people of this pro- 
vince are industrious; cultivating and weaving cotton is their 
chief employment, while a beautiful kind of cane lattice-work, 
their wooden bowls, and some fine straw-work, prove their great 
ingenuity. They are, also, especially the women, a handsome race. 

On leaving Karnak Logén, our traveller entered regions 
never before trodden by European feet, and after proceeding 
some distance, ‘beheld through the branches of the trees the 
‘splendid sheet of a large river, the pellucid surface of the 
‘water undisturbed by the slightest breeze. This was the 
real Shari, the great river of the Kékot6é, which, augmented by 
the smaller, but very considerable river of Logon, forms that 
large basin which gives to this part of Negroland its characteristic 
feature. On attempting to cross it, Dr. Barth was refused a 
passage by the ferryman, and he eventually found that his fame 
had preceded him ; that he was said to be a most dangerous per- 
son, who might even ruin the kingdom of Bagirmi. Determined 
not to lose the object for which he had journied so far, Dr. Barth 
now most imprudently endeavoured to cross by stealth ; and this 
at length he effected. His movements, however, had been watched ; 
and while resting in the cool shade, the head man of the neigh- 
bouring village with an armed escort came up, and prohibited his 
further advance, allowing him however to return to the village. 
There he remained for some days, but not unnaturally, we think, 
an object of suspicion to the inhabitants. From thence the poor 
traveller was sent from one place to another, and when wearied 
out with delays he set off to return, he was seized and laid in 
irons. This insult was, however, soon removed, and at length, 
under the care of a kind native, he was conducted to M4-sena, the 
capital. Here the Governor, in the absence of the Sultan, 
apologized for the treatment the traveller had received, restoring 
all that had been taken from him, even that most coveted of pos- 
sessions, his pistol. There he might have continued comfortably 
but for the suspicions of the people that he was a rain-maker ! 
Indeed it was confidently reported that when the clouds appeared 
in the sky, he went out of his house and made them withdraw. This 
was a most vexatious imputation, as it greatly interfered with his 
meteorological observations: but the people of Ma-sen4 seem to 
be far more superstitious than the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries. 

At last, after a stay of more than two months, Dr. Barth re- 
ceived intelligence that the Sultan was really at hand; and in 
barbaric pomp, preceded by his cavalry, and mounted on his war 
horse, shaded with red and green umbrellas, fanned by ostrich 
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plumes borne on long poles, and followed by the ‘ war camel’ 
bearing the kettle-drums, on which the drummer was exerting 
his utmost strength, the Sultan appeared, his household following, 
and, conspicuous in the procession, were forty-five of his female 
favourites, each mounted on horseback, and dressed from top to 
- toe in black native cloth, each having a slave on either side. 
It is pleasant to find that after all his dangers and trying delays, 
Dr. Barth’s journey was not fruitless. The Sultan, after he had 
fully ascertained that the traveller was not likely to bewitch him, 
gave him a very friendly reception, and willingly promised his pro- 
tection to any future traveller; he also, at Dr. Barth’s request, 
sent him a selection of the manufactures of the country. Mean- 
while letters most gratifying, both from private friends and from 
the Foreign Office, came to hand ; and forming new plans of future 
journeys, and indulging in bright anticipations, our traveller on 
the 10th of August set out to return to Kikawa. 

But sorrow follows closely upon pleasure; on meeting his old 
companion, Mr. Overweg, who had been making a very interesting 
excursion into the south-western mountainous regions of Bornu, 
Dr. Barth was surprised at his sickly look. Days, however, 
passed on ; there were official visits to be paid, money matters to 
be settled, and Mr. Overweg meanwhile made a short visit to the 
Lake Ts4d. But his weakness increased ; still a short residence 
in amore healthy spot in the vicinity it was thought might 
restore him. While there, the poor invalid most imprudently 
went shooting, and unknown to his anxious friend, continued in 
his wet clothes all the day. The sequel need scarcely be told ; 
violent fever, attended with delirium, came on, and then after a 
few hours of insensibility, he departed at dawn of day. His 
sorrowing and desolate companion laid him in his grave in the 
afternoon, beneath the shade of a spreading tree, ‘on the very 
‘ borders of that lake by the navigation of which he made his name 
‘celebrated for ever.’ Mr. Overweg had not completed the 
thirtieth year of his age. 

With this sad event the third volume closes, and all interested 
in African discoveries will, we are sure, eagerly look forward to 
the two remaining volumes, which will complete the work. Dr. 
Barth has by some critics been complained of as a dull and 
heavy writer. Now we think this scarcely fair; for it should 
be borne in mind, that these Travels in Central Africa are not 
a mere personal narrative, but an actual report,—an official 
report, of the countries visited for the express purpose of collect- 
ing all the authentic information respecting them which could 
possibly be obtained. Thus facts, whether picturesque or un- 
picturesque, must equally have their place ; details, dry and dull, 
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or most interesting, must alike be set down; and when we re- 
member that the journal,—independent of full appendices— 
stretches over very nearly sixteen hundred octavo pages, we may 
scarcely expect eloquence to illumine every line. The merit of a 
work like this consists in its fulness of details, not in the attrac- 
tiveness of its style; and the mass of information here sup- 
plied renders it a most valuable contribution to geographical 
science. 


Very interesting are these discoveries in Central Africa, and” 


very interesting and suggestive are the thoughts they awake as 
to the future of Africa and her many tribes. Surely it was not 
the mere concurrence of fortuitous events that at length has flung 
open these long-sealed-up regions to the eyes of Europe; surely 
it was no blind chance that sent out two scientific travellers, 
both so amply qualified, almost simultaneously to explore this 
apocryphal land in its length and in its breadth, and to bring 
back the truth concerning it—pointing us to races intelligent, 
industrious, and ready for civilization, and to vast districts 
capable, under the simplest cultivation, of becoming great produc- 
ing and exporting countries. Is there not a wonderful future for 
Africa? We have long been accustomed to believe that Central 
Africa was the abode of merest savages; but how different is the 
report which Dr. Barth and Dr. Livingstone have alike brought 
us? We have been told of barren, scorching sands, of inacces- 
sible mountains of the Moon; but how different are the descrip- 
tions these travellers have given! Beautiful plains, well-wooded 
slopes—‘ park-like scenery’ is the phrase used alike by the nar- 
rator of the first expedition to the mouths of the Kwara, and by 
Dr. Barth. Now, what phrase can be more suggestive to the 
English reader of a rich and lovely landscape? And, then, the 
people have already emerged from a savage state; they build 
neatly, as we have seen, and even with some attempt at orna- 
ment; and they cultivate not only roots and vegetables, but 
various kinds of grain; indigo, too, and, in some parts, tobacco; 
but, almost universally, cotton. 

And, then, how are these rich and fertile regions traversed 
by noble rivers, fitted alike for agriculture and for commerce— 
formed as though by Nature to fulfil the double task of nour- 
ishing and increasing the crops by their fertilizing inunda- 
tions, and then subsiding, to form a broad highway on which 
the produce may be conveyed to the ocean! We have just 
seen how wonderfully that portion of Central Africa visited by 
Dr. Barth is supplied with rivers, and lakes, and streams, 
so that a clear water way extends almost from Lake Tsad to 
the mouths of the Kwara; while Dr. Livingstone tells us that 
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in the parts he visited ‘there was a grand system of rivers—a 
‘kind of basin in the centre of the country, into which streams 
‘from all directions flowed’—that there was indeed ‘a network of 
rivers.” 

Now under any circumstances the discovery of vast regions, 
so favourably situated both for agriculture and commerce as 
these, would be an important event; but at the present time, 
when our chief manufacture has awakened so much anxiety— 
when a competent authority has declared that ‘it is impossible 
‘ for those interested in the cotton manufacture of this country 
‘to contemplate with unconcern the insecurity on which their 
‘vast manufacture rests; when it is borne in mind, too, that 
our cotton is the produce of slave-labour, and that another 
inquirer on the subject has remarked, that he ‘doubted if there 
* could be found a single man north of Washington who would 
‘ venture to guarantee the existence of slavery for another fifty 
‘years ; how do these considerations enhance, beyond all esti- 
mation, the importance of these discoveries? In the discussion 
lately held at the Society of Arts, on the question, ‘How can 
increased Supplies of Cotton be obtained ?’ the speakers chiefly 
insisted on the necessity of an immediate increase of the supply, 
and of a cheap water carriage. Now both these conditions 
Central Africa can fulfil. Of all species of native produce, cotton 
stands foremost there. In those parts of Western Africa visited 
by Dr. Livingstone, he remarks, ‘there was cotton growing all 
over the country,’ and that there he saw women with spindle and 
distaff in their hands, spinning cotton while going to the fields. 
Tn the districts of the Zambesi, too, cotton, although of an infe- 
rior kind, was largely grown, while the reader has seen in the 
preceding portion of this article how widely the cultivation of 
cotton extends along the wide regions visited by Dr. Barth, and 
must have remarked how constantly the cotton field is pointed 
to, as the never-failing indication of a flourishing village, through- 
out the whole extent of his travels. What, then, should prevent 
our looking to these so lately discovered countries for that supply 
which, in each coming year, will be so imperatively demanded, 
to countries where the cultivation of cotton has subsisted from 
time immemorial, and where nature has provided means of cheap 
and speedy conveyance, without the cost and delay of the con- 
struction of canals or railways ?—countries, too, so wide, and so 
vast, as to be capable of absorbing countless millions of popula- 
tion, and still affording space enough for the cultivation of that 
raw produce, which, as an able writer in the Examiner has lately 
shown, cannot be raised when the population exceeds two hun- 
dred to a square mile. 
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This subject, however, we feel, is by far too important to be 
treated thus cursorily ; still, when the singular ‘ fitness of time’ 
of these African discoveries is contemplated, and when we bear 
in mind, too, that plans were actually in progress to encourage 
the cultivation of cotton in India, by the most liberal expendi- 
ture of English capital, skill, and enterprize, even up to the very 
time when the whole civilized world stood aghast with horror at 
the atrocities perpetrated by ‘the mild and oppressed Hindoos!’ 
we cannot but remark how the very finger of Providence seems 
pointing us to Central Africa, and how these various events may 
all be movements of a mighty purpose which has determined 
that the time to favour ‘poor long down-trodden Africa’ is at 
length at hand. 

And with the cultivation and civilization of these wide regions 
how many mighty interests may be involved? The surplus 
population of Europe is each year pouring itself upon America, 
and ‘ give us room that we may dwell,’ is the cry even now, in 
wide districts which less than fifty years ago were trackless forests. 
Meanwhile there is that large negro population, brought up 
from infancy to the culture of cotton, chafing under the yoke of 
slavery, and casting many a longing look toward the land from 
whence their fathers were torn. Who can say, that now, when 
slavery appears doomed, whether ‘justice to the Negro’ may not 
at length be at hand, and that disciplined by suffering, instructed 
in the arts of civilized life, the long-oppressed Africans of Ame- 
rica, like the chosen people of old, may come forth from their 
hard bondage in a peaceful exodus, to instruct their pagan 
brothers, and to found prosperous communities in the very land 
of their fathers ? 
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Iris now nearly twenty years since Mr. J. B. Smith, at that time 
an energetic member of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
stood forward among the few clear-sighted and intrepid men to 
whom belongs the honour of having founded the Anti-Corn-Law 
League—the most successful political organization ever witnessed 
in this or any other country. Those who remember how much 
the Manchester Association was indebted to the zeal and industry 
of the member for Stockport in the first year of its existence, 
will hail his appearance among the men who are laying the 
foundation of an India Reform League as a hopeful augury. 
After ten years of free trade, during which the declared value of 
our exports has risen from 57,786,8761., in 1846, to 115,890,8571., 
in 1856, it has all at once been discovered by the men of Lanca- 
shire that something more than freedom of commerce is required 
in order to place the staple trade of that county on a permanent 
and secure foundation. 

For many years past predictions of a cotton dearth have been 
freely made, whenever the stock of the raw material in Liverpool 
has been reduced so low as to give the speculators an opportunity 
for creating a cotton panic. The last great falling-off in our 
imports of cotton was in 1846-7, when the aggregate quantity 
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imported was only 942,563,889 lbs., that of the two previous 
years having been 1,368,091,257lbs. In December, 1844, cotton 
was 4d. per lb.;.in December, 1845, it was still at the same 
price, the market being glutted, and the cotton-spinners obtain- 
ing fabulous profits, as anyone may at once perceive by simply 
looking at the difference between the price which the spinner 
paid for cotton at the end of 1844, and the price he ob- 
tained for that cotton after it was turned into yarn. A few 
weeks ago the difference between the cost of cotton and the price 
of yarn was only about 23d. perlb. In 1844, the margin 
between the two was upwards of 5d. per Ib. Well might one of 
the largest mill-owners in Lancashire remark, in reply to certain 
queries made by the writer of this article, that the cotton trade 
was in ‘a state of terrific prosperity. In 1846 and 1847, under 
the influence of failing supplies, the price of cotton rose nearly 
3d. per lb.; and then came the cry from Manchester Exchange 
of a cotton dearth. Hence the movement in 1848 for a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to inquire into the growth of 
cotton in India. A large amount of evidence was elicited by that 
Committee sufficient to show that it only required the introduc- 
tion of English capital, and English enterprise and industrial 
skill, into India, to enable that country to compete successfully 
with America in the supply of cotton. The chief obstacle to the 
settlement of large capitalists, or of the agents of capitalists, in 
the cotton-growing districts, according to a valuable Report drawn 
up by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, was the want of 
encouragement on the part of the Government. The Report 
strongly urged, therefore, that the East India Company should 
grant longer, more liberal, and better secured tenures, to those 
who might choose to embark in such enterprises. This Report 
was laid before the Committee of the House of Commons; and 
they also urged upon the Government the necessity of taking 
such steps as would encourage capitalists to embark in the India 
cotton-trade. But 1848, the year of revolutions, was a period in 
which the people of Lancashire had no time to look after the 
supply of cotton, or any such ordinary question; and as the 
East India Company could not be moved out of the ruts of red- 
tapedom, without a large amount of pressure from without, the 
subject was left, along with the reform of the Anglo-Indian 
army, and so many other urgent matters, for further conside- 
ration. 

In 1850, the cotton difficulty still continued to disturb the 
minds of the more thoughtful class of spinners, our imports of 
American cotton that year having fallen off nearly 300,000 bales, 
as compared with those of 1849. In June, 1850, Mr. Bright, in 
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bringing before the House of Commons a resolution relating to 
the encouragement of cotton-growing in India, complained that 
the Indian Government had taken no notice of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1848. How could he expect that they 
would take any notice of such a recommendation? As well 
might the Manchester Chamber of Commerce have complained 
in 1837-8-9-40, and succeeding years, that Lord Melbourne 
paid no attention to their memorials for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Had there never been anything more than urgent re- 
monstrances from Chambers of Commerce, and other smooth- 
speaking corporations, the Corn Law would still have remained 
on the statute-book as a monument of the long-suffering patience 
of John Bull, and of his unwillingness to engage in any serious 
agitation against the established order of things. 

The object of Mr. Bright's resolution in 1850 was for an 
address to the Queen, praying that she would grant a com- 
mittee of competent persons to investigate the whole subject of 
cotton-cultivation, the obstacles which retard its development, 
and the means of surmounting those obstacles. A long discussion 
took place, but that was all. The Government discouraged the 
motion ; and Mr. Bright, opposed as he was by two governments, 
at home and in India, said he would not press it to a division. At 
that time the tone assumed by the Government was very different 
from what it has lately been. Sir John Hobhouse, as President 
of the Board of Control, ridiculed the notion that India could 
ever hope to compete with America in the supply of cotton ; and 
contended that the East India Company had done everything 
possible to promote the views of the cotton-manufacturers of 
this country. Between 1790 and 1837, twenty-eight successive 
measures had been passed for the encouragement of cotton 
cultivation in India. American planters had been invited over, 
and sent through the three Presidencies to establish experimental 
farms, and communicate to the natives the results of their own 
experience. All these experiments failed; and the conclusion 
to which the right honourable baronet had come was that the 
obstacles were insurmountable, and that India could never produce 
an article good enough to compete with the produce of the United 
States. It was not legislative opposition, or legislative short- 
comings, but natural obstacles, which prevented the Indian 
peninsula from becoming a great cotton-exporting country. Sir 
James Hogg did not quite agree with the President of the Board 
of Control, but still he opposed Mr. Bright's motion. If 
Manchester wanted a commission, why not send out one at its 
own expense, or, what would still be better, why not send out 
some of its capital and intelligence ? 
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Sir James Hogg’s advice to Manchester, in reference to the 
sending out a commissioner of its own, was adopted in 1851. 
Mr. Alexander Mackay, who had visited the United States in 
1846-7, and who had given the result of his observations in T’he 
Western World, a work showing superior powers of observation 
and judgment, was commissioned by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce to inquire into the obstacles which prevent an in- 
creased*growth of cotton in India, and into any circumstances 
which may injuriously affect the industrial condition of the cul- 
tivators of the soil, more especially within the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras. After a sojourn of about a year in India, 
Mr. Mackay embarked for England, but died on his way home, 
leaving a large mass of information relating to the subject of his 
mission, which was not published, however, till the end of 1853. 
The editor, in his preface to the Reports, which he had compressed 
into a volume, entitled Western India, makes the following 
remark with reference to the delay which had occurred in its pub- 
lication :— 

‘It is to be regretted that these Reports were not published in the 
early part of the year, or, at all events, before the ‘India Government 
Bill’ was carried in Parliament. This delay arose from unavoidable 
circumstances, to which it is not now necessary to make further 
allusion.’ 

So far as the members of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce are concerned this explanation may be deemed quite 
sufficient; but the public are still at a loss to understand 
why the evidence of the commissioner, expressly appointed 


‘to obtain the most reliable information regarding the obstacles 


to cotton cultivation in India, did not make its appearance 
till the India Government Bill was carried. Dr. Buist, late 
editor of the Bombay Times, an excellent authority on Indian 
affairs, is of opinion that, if a vigorous movement had been made 
in Parliament at that time, accompanied by energetic remon- 
strances from the large manufacturing towns, very important 
concessions might have been obtained in favour of those objects, 
which the Cotton Supply Association is now endeavouring to 
promote. Unfortunately for the cause of India, the United 
States cotton crop for 1852 amounted to 3,262,882 bales; and 
Lancashire was too busily employed in working up the lion’s 
share of that large quantity to have any time to think about 
‘Irrigation in Guzerat, ‘Land Tenures in Broach, ‘ Indian 
Canals and Railways, or any of the other branches of the great 
India cotton-cultivation question, about which we now hear so 
much. Had there been a single Lancashire capitalist clear- 
sighted enough, and zealous enough, to see the importance of the 
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matter at that particular juncture, he might have done something 
to mitigate the severity of the present crisis. But the favourable 
opportunity was lost. The mere fact of Mr. Mackay’s Reports 
having been suffered to lie unpublished throughout the whole of 
that important session, shows how much apathy there must have 
been, even among that class of the community who had paid most 
attention to the question, and which had the deepest interest in its 
agitation. 

Since 1853, a combination of causes has gradually awakened 
the attention of the leading spinners and manufacturers of Lan- 
cashire to a sense of the danger to which they must be continually 
exposed, so long as they continue to depend upon the United 
States for four-fifths of the cotton they consume. What with 
the dearness of the raw material, and the prospect of its continu- 
ing to maintain its present high price for some time to come, 
coupled with the critical condition of the Slave States of the 
Union, arising from the agitation caused by the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise and the frightful proceedings in Kansas, 
the question of cotton supply bids fair to become the subject 
of an agitation not less determined in its purpose than that which 
led to the abolition of the Corn Law. 

In the year 1834, the people of Great Britain paid 28,000,0001. 
for the emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies, ‘ one of 
the greatest events in the present century.’ During the last 
three years the manufacturers of Lancashire have raised no less 
than 20,000,000l. for the promotion of slavery in the United 
States, one of the foulest blots on civilization. By using their 
capital and credit in the building of new mills and factories, without 
calculating how they were to obtain a regular supply of the raw 
material, the manufacturers have placed themselves completely 
in the hands of the American planter, who has thus been enabled 
to absorb the whole of the profits on the cotton trade; ‘ and 
‘ this,’ says Mr. Henry Ashworth, ‘ he will probably continue to 
‘do until the crop of the United States has become something 
‘ like four millions of bales, which, according to all appearance, 
‘may be two or three years to come.’ To Lancashire spinners 
who have expended their surplus capital and available credit in 
building new mills and filling them with improved machinery, the 
prospect held out by Mr. Ashworth is not very cheering, and yet 
we fear. that to speak more hopefully would only be to deceive. 
At the.end of 1856, the Manchester Guardian, in taking a survey 
of trade for last year, made the following remarks on the staple 
manufacture of Lancashire :— 


‘It is in the position of the great body of spinners and manu- 
facturers that we find the most striking anomaly. They have en- 
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joyed a demand from east, west, north, and south, which has taken off 
the entire production of their mills, and that too with a regularity 
and freedom, allowing at no time of more than partial and temporary 
accumulations, but almost constantly forestalling much of the pro- 
duce of the throstle, the mule, andeven the loom. With all this, how- 
ever, they have been working from December to December, not merely 
without profit, but to a positive loss. We speak of those who spin 
the middle and lower counts of yarn, or who weave those into cloth— 
that is, of the bulk; and we affirm, and that not without warrant, that 
a fair balancing up of accounts, in which mills and machinery are 
appraised as they ought to be, would show, on comparison with an 
equally just statement for last year, that an inroad has been made 
upon the capital in their hands, and, if the investigation be carried 
back another year'or two, the conclusion will not afford any greater 
satisfaction. ‘ But,’ people will say, ‘ this is a practically illogical 
result, and it must therefore be untrue.’ Certainly, it seems unac- 
countable. When the world wants, and is ready to pay for, all we 
have to sell, one would think that it is prepared to give remunerative 
prices. Price, however, is the limiting principle to demand: as that 
grows this declines (all other circumstances remaining equal). That 
the ability of our customers to go along with rising prices has been 
fairly tested everybody knows who has witnessed the slow, painful, and 
fluctuating march of quotations up to a twelve months’ gain of 13d. 
per pound. The evil is, not that yarn and cloth have made little 
advance, but that the raw material has made greater; and this evil 
is unavoidable, with supply and demand, as they are in each case. 
The planter’s commodity will continue more elastic than ours, until 
his quantity renders him as much afraid of holding stock, as our 
quantity renders us. Experience is proving that Mr. Bazley’s saga- 
city saw what was taking place, when he declared, a considerable time 
back, that the growth of mills was proceeding too fast for the growth 
of cotton ; that, in fact, capital was flowing in excess towards manu- 
factures at large, as compared with agriculture at large.’ 


The rapid growth of the cotton manufacture has been so much 
vaunted by one political arithmetician after another, for the last 
fifty years, that most people have come to look upon the annual 
returns of the quantity of yarn and calico produced by Great 
Britain as the most accurate test of our manufacturing pros- 
perity. Were the raw material a product of our own soil, such 
a mode of estimating the industrial progress of the United King- 
dom would be correct enough for ordinary purposes. But the 
case becomes widely different when we take into account the fact 
that the whole of the cotton we consume is imported from other 
countries. 

Mr. Ashworth’s remark, that the American planter has lately 
been enabled to absorb the profits of the English manufacturer, 
and that he will probably continue to do so for the next two or 
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three years, may be deemed rather extravagant by those who are 
not acquainted with the facts of the case ; but it is strictly true 
as regards the past, and there is too much reason to fear that it 
will prove equally correct in the future. Owing to various 
causes, the erection of new mills, and the construction of spin- 
ning and weaving machinery, have for many years been proceed- 
ing at a much greater rate than the production of cotton. From 
1845 up to the present time, an average of upwards of 800,000 
spindles has been added annually to the number previously 
existing, and, as there has been a more rapid extension of our 
export trade during those twelve years than ever was known 
before, the spinners and manufacturers have continued to spin and 
weave at such a rate as to carry the demand for the raw material 
far beyond the supply. For the last two years this unhealthy 
state of things has become more and more evident to’ all persons 
connected with the cotton manufacture. Its effect upon the 
condition of the Lancashire capitalist we shall now endeavour to 
show. 

From an elaborate table, prepared by Messrs. Du Fay and Co., 
of Manchester, we learn that the total cost of the cotton worked 
up into yarns and goods in Great Britain, in 1856, was 7,139,000. 
more than that of the cotton consumed in 1852, and as the 
estimated value of the yarn and goods produced last -year was 
66,000/. less than the value of the goods and yarn produced in 
1852, it follows that the sum accruing to the trade, to pay for 
fuel, machinery, drugs for dyeing, printing, bleaching, interest of 
capital, and every kind of wages and profits, after deducting the 
actual cost of the raw material, was 7,204,000. less in 1856 than 
the sum left for’ similar purposes in 1852. In order to place 
this very startling fact in the plainest possible form, we shall 
give the actual figures relating to the two years in question :— 


1852. 1856. 
Cotton consumed in Great Britain . Ilbs.751,000,000 920,000,000 
Aggregate cost of cotton consumed . £16,819,000 23,958,000 
Estimated value of ae and goods 
61,550,000 61,484,000 


Sums remaining for ‘wages, profits, 44,730,000  37.526.000 
? > ? ? 


fuel, machinery, &c. . . 


We have taken the two years, ]852 and 1856, because they show 
the greatest contrast in the condition of the trade, but each of 
the last four years has furnished data of a similar character. 
People who look merely to Board of Trade returns, and find that 
our exports of cotton goods and cotton yarn have been annually 
increasing, are loud in their exultation at the flourishing 
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prospects of the cotton manufacture. A glance at the following 
table, in which we have given the exports of goods and yarn for 
the last five years, with the cost of cotton, and the amount left 
for wages and profits each year, will show how little cause there 
is for rejoicing at the rapid expansion of this branch of our 
export trade. 
1852. 1853. 1854, 1855. 1856. 

128,228,492 25,817,240 25,054,627 27,581,278 30,219,099 
cotton yarns ‘ex- 6,654,655 6,895,653 6,891,330 7,230,428 «8,065,671 
cotton 751,000,000 734,623,000 780,000,000 836,000,000 920,000,000 


Cost of cotton . a £16,819,000 18,365,000 18,200,000 19,739,000 23,958,000 
44,730,000 38,384,000 38,076,000 39,518,000 _—37,526,000 


During the last five years, as will be seen from this table, the de- 
clared value of our exports of cotton goods has risen from 
23,223,4321. to 30,219,0991.; that of yarns from 6,654,655. to 
8,065,6711.; and yet, notwithstanding all that show of steady pro- 
gress, ‘for which our continental neighbours have been envying and 
grieving atour wonderful prosperity, swe have actually had 7,204, 0001. 
less to divide among employers and workmen in 1856 than we had 
in 1852. Our spinners and weavers, the most skilful, enter- 
prising, and industrious people in the world, worked up into yarn 
and goods 920,000,000 pounds of cotton last year for 7,204,0002. 
less than they obtained for spinning and weaving 751,000,000 
pounds of cotton five years ago. Looking at these facts, the 
Manchester Guardian may well conclude that a fair balancing 
up of accounts for 1856 would show the manufacturers that ‘ an 
inroad has been made upon the capital in their hands,’ and that 
‘if the investigation be carried back another year or two, the 
‘ conclusion would not afford any greater satisfaction.’ So far as 
the great mass of workpeople are concerned, the case is different, 
wages not having been materially reduced during the last few 
years. What with the rapid increase of our foreign trade, and the 
diminished supply of labour, owing to the Irish Exodus, the mill- 
owners of Lancashire and Yorkshire cannot, as in former days, 
eke out their declining profits by a reduction of wages, even were 
they ever so willing. ‘That very increase of mills which has been 
going on at a rate so much quicker than cotton can be grown to 
keep them at work, has helped to maintain wages by keeping the 
demand for skilled factory labour up to the supply. When we 
consider, therefore, that out of the gross sum of 37,526,0001. 
which the spinners and weavers received for the yarn and goods 
they manufactured last year, after paying for the raw material, 
they must pay a much larger amount for wages, interest on bor- 
rowed capital, and almost every other item of expenditure, than 
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they had to disburse in 1852 out of 44,730,0001., we cannot 
wonder at their beginning to feel rather restive at the condition 
into which they have brought themselves. 

So far as the factory operatives and other classes dependent 
on the cotton manufacture in this country are concerned, few 
persons will grudge them the share they obtain in the division of 
the gross sum expended at home. As regards the American 
planter the case is widely different. In their eager individual 
pursuit of wealth, our spinners and manufacturers have obstinately 
shut their eyes to everything relating to the general interests of 
the trade, and in so doing have placed themselves completely in 
the power of the cotton grower, for whose benefit they have lately 
been carrying on their business at great personal loss, and are 
likely to go on in the same ruinous fashien for the next few 
years. Of course the slave-owners in the Southern States of 
the Union are highly delighted with the present state of affairs. 
In the desperate struggle now waging with the North, it is of the 
utmost importance that the Slave Power should be amply supplied 
with the sinews of war, and Lancashire has contributed most 
liberally towards the revenue of the South during the last few 
years. An advance of ld. per lb. on the price of American 
cotton, on our present annual consumption, is equivalent 
to an annual subscription of 16,000,000 dollars towards the 
maintenance and extension of slavery in the United States. Lord 
Stanley stated, in his address to the Cotton Supply Association, 
in the Manchester Town Hall, that ‘owing to the rise in the 
‘ price of cotton, they were now paying 8d. per lb., and the amount 
‘ paid last year for the whole quantity consumed was 34,000,000. 
‘sterling. ‘The price had been as low as 4d. per lb., and calcu- 
‘lating the difference between 4d. and 8d. on the total consump- 
‘tion, there was an increase of 17,000,0001. a year.’ This, how- 
ever, is a very loose estimate, like many others made at public 
meetings by speakers who have paid more attention to effect than 
to accuracy. Messrs. Du Fay and Co. estimate the average cost 
of the cotton consumed last year at 64d. per Ib., and the aggre- 
gate cost at 23,958,000. The wide discrepancy between the two 
estimates is partly caused by Lord Stanley assuming that the 
average cost of cotton throughout the whole of last year was 
about the same as it has been this summer, whereas the advance 
in the price of ‘Middling Orleans’ (which is generally taken as 
the representative quality), from January, 1856, to August, 1857, 
has been about 3d. per lb. At the commencement of last year 
the quotations of ‘Middling Orleans,’ in the Liverpool market, 
were 5d. per lb.; in August they had risen to 6$d., and now 
they are 83d. per lb. Supposing an equivalent advance to have 
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taken place on the whole of our supplies from the United States, 
the enhanced price which the cotton planter will receive this year 
‘for that portion of the crop which is consumed in Great Britain 
will amount to nearly 50,000,000 dollars. 

The cotton dearth in Lancashire is, therefore, a godsend to the 
American cotton-grower, and also to the American slave-breeder. 
Mr. Robertson, the author of A Few Months in America, alludes 
to the brisk demand for hands throughout the South in 1853, 
owing to the activity of the cotton trade in this country, and 
states, that ‘in consequence the value of slave labour has ad- 
vanced nearly 100 per cent. within the last few years.’ Since 1853 
the same causes have been at work, and the result is, according to 
the most recent accounts from the South, that ‘slave property’ 
has lately been sold at an advance of 200 per cent. over what it 
would have brought five or six years ago. What wonder, with 
so flourishing a state of things around them, that the leaders of 
public opinion in the Slave States should confidently look for- 
ward to the revival of the trade in human beings as an event to 
which even Great Britain—after all the sacrifices she has made 
for negro freedom—would not offer any serious objection! Grow 
ing rampant under the influence of dear cotton, the newspapers 
have come boldly out in favour of the revival of the slave trade. 
The Charleston Standard, for example, in replying to the argu- 
ments of those who contrast the backward condition of the 
Southern States with the rapid progress of the North, contends 
that the inferiority of the South is not owing to slavery, but to 
the abolition of the trade in negroes. The preponderance of the 
North is traced back by the Charleston journalist to the injury 
inflicted on the Slave States by cutting off the supply of negro 
labour. Governor Adams, of South Carolina, who takes up the 
question with great warmth, lays down the following propositions, 
which he is prepared to defend against all humanitarians :— 
‘1. That the supply of cotton is gradually growing unequal to 
‘the demand. 2. That this relative diminution is not the result 
‘ of want of land, but the deficiency of labour. 3. That this 
‘ constantly increasing deficiency will stimulate the production of 
‘ cotton in other countries, and so destroy our monopoly of the 
‘staple. 4. That slave-labour is valuable only in the production 
‘ of cotton, and must become a burden upon the South whenever 
‘ we lose the monopoly of supply. 5. That then the South will 
‘ be driven to abolish slavery.’ The Charleston Mercury, another 
organ of the Slave Power, propounds a grand scheme by which so 
alarming a catastrophe may be effectually averted. In reference 
to the French scheme for importing free blacks from Africa, it 
says :— 
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‘We suppose emigrants from Africa may just as legitimately be 
brought into the United States as emigrants from Germany or Ireland. 
Nor will the circumstances of an agreement being previously made for 
employment and wages at all affect the legality of the importation. 
Hundreds, thousands, are being daily imported from Europe, under 
agreements with the manufacturers of New England to carry on their 
factories. If the Government of the United States shall, therefore, 
determine that the importation of negroes from the African coast, by 
England and France, as emigrants into the West India Islands, is not 
the African slave-trade, then the whole trade of bringing negroes from 
Africa is also open to the Southern States. What becomes of the 
negroes after they are imported into a State, will be an affair of the 
State. The general government can have nothing to do with it. The 
enforcement of any contract for wages will be entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the States. And if public opinion, or the 
real understanding of the emigrants, establishes practically that they 
shall be slaves, there is no redress by any other authority than that of 
the States in which they are located.’ 


This is certainly a very cunning scheme for promoting the cul- 
tivation of slave-grown cotton, and thereby maintaining the 
domestic institution of the South; but we question whether the 
state of public feeling, even in America, has become quite so 
deadened to all sense of justice and humanity as to permit so 
gross an outrage upon civilization. As regards this country, 
large as our dependence unfortunately is upon an abundant 
supply of cotton from the United States, we cannot believe that 
the people of England would look quietly on while such a revival 
of the slave trade was being inaugurated ; and if the English press 
openly denounced the scheme, the Slave Power would be forced 
to abandon every plan for increasing its political influence from 
that source. It is true that some of our politicians, looking merely 
to the material aspects of the question, have seriously proposed 
the revival of the slave trade as the surest and quickest mode of 
putting an end to slavery in America. They look to the rapid 
growth of the negro population in the Southern States, even 
under the present system, which has long been a source of alarm 
to the more thoughtful class of Americans, and therefore they 
contend that the best plan for awakening the South to a proper 
sense of its interest no less than its duty, would be to recall 
our African squadron and throw the slave trade open to the 
world. 

What would be the result of such a revolution as regards the 
United States? They contend that it will cause so rapid an in- 
crease of the negro population in the South as to render aboli- 
tion an imperative necessity. Look to the rate at which the 
slaves increase without any supply from Africa! In 1790, the 
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number of slaves in the United States was 697,879; in 1850, it 
was 3,179,589, showing an increase of 2,481,692 in those sixty 
years. Taking a more recent period, the slave population in 1820 
was 1,535,128, so that it must have more than doubled in thirty 
years. According to Mr. De Bow, Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of Louisiana, ‘ the increase of slaves 
‘ within the last ten years was 692,234 [this was written in 18541, 
‘and it is probable the increase will be 800,000 during the next 
‘ten years. In 1860, the slave population will be about 4,000,000. 
‘ At the end of the next thirty years it will be about six millions 
‘and a half, and at the commencement of the next century it will 
‘not fall far short of 13,000,000. This is a state of things which 
‘must inevitably come, unless there should be some unforeseen 
‘ and unexpected event to preventit.’ Now this is a frightful enough 
prospect, even supposing the slave population were scattered over 
the whole extent of the Union. But, as every one knows who 
has paid any attention to the subject, the 3,500,000 slaves are 
chiefly concentrated in the cotton-growing lands of the South, 
where the proportion they already bear to the white population is 
enough to fill the stoutest heart with dread. Take South Caro- 
lina, for example, which has always been foremost in every ag- 
gressive measure for the promotion and extension of slavery. In 
1820, the ratio of the population of South Carolina to the total 
population of the United States was 5°22; in 1850, it had fallen 
to 2°88. Meanwhile, the slave population of the State which 
Governor Adams rules over has been increasing at a frightfal 
rate. From 1840 to 1850, while the white population of South 
Carolina increased only 5°97 per cent., the slave population in- 
creased 17°71 per cent. The proportion of the slaves to the 
white population, which in 1830 was 54°2 per cent., had risen to 
57°5 per cent. in 1850. This rapid increase of the negro popu- 
lation in the slave-buying States is explained by the very slow 
rate of increase which takes place in Virginia and the other States 
which depend on slave-breeding for the South. The following 
statement, from Mr. Stirling’s Letters from the South, one of the 
best works on the American crisis we have yet seen, will show 
the difference between the Northern and the Southern Slave 
States in this respect :— 


‘The shame felt at the slave trade prompts the South to cry ‘ exag- 
geration.’ But the extent to which it is carried is conclusively proved 
by the statistics of the slave population, from. which it appears that, 
during the last thirty years, the number of slaves has rapidly increased 
in the Southern or slave-buying States, while in the Northern or slave- 
breeding States, the slave population has been almost stationary. The 
following is the exact statement :— 
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Increase of Slave Popylation, 1820—1850. 


Average Increase 


per cent. per annum. 
Northern, or Slave-breeding States . . 93 


Southern, or Slave-buying States . . . . 593 


Now it will hardly be asserted that the amenities of negro life on 
cotton, rice, and sugar plantations are so overwhelming as to account 
for a natural yearly increase of 5-93 per cent., while their brethren in 
the frontier States show an increase of only ‘93 per cent. The in- 
creased proportion, therefore, in the Southern Slave States, must be 
due to the importations of the ‘ trader.’ ’ 


Another cause of the slower rate of increase in the Northern 
Slave States, to which Mr. Stirling has adverted elsewhere, is the 
facilities for escape which the negroes possess in Missouri, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Texas. 


‘ The slave of the frontier State has only to pass the frontier line, 
and, though his master’s legal claim continues good, he finds friends 
who set the law at nought. For there is no denying the fact, the 
Fugitive Slave Law is a dead letter. Conscience has triumphed over 
all the quirks and quibbles of lawyers and compromises of politicians. 


The freemen of the North will not be legislated into slave blood- 
hounds.’ 


A much worse evil than the ‘Underground Railway,’ however, 
is the growing disaffection of the slave population. The slave- 
owners affect to make light of it, but, as Mr. Stirling shrewdly 
remarks, ‘the intense eagerness with which they deny all evi- 
‘dences of insubordination, and the severity with which they 
‘ punish supposed incendiaries, prove that a vast amount of dis- 
‘trust and fear lurks under their bravado.’ To those political 
economists who fancy that we may safely continue to depend on 
America for our supplies of cotton for the next twenty or thirty 
years, and who urge the opening of the slave trade in the mean- 
time, as the best means for promoting the prosperity of Lan- 
cashire, we would recommend a perusal of that portion of Letters 
from the Slave States in which the author speaks of the alarming 
condition of the South last winter. The following brief sum- 
mary of what appeared in the American newspapers at the time 
will show what cause there is for the gloomiest apprehensions :— 


‘ The insurrectionary movement in the Slave States during the winter 
of 1856, though not formidable in itself, was alarming from the extent 
to which it spread, from the power of organization it evinced, and, 
above all, from the amount of disaffection it implied. The alarm in 
Tennessee during my visit in the beginning of December was great. 
At Clarkesville eight or ten negroes were hanged by a Vigilance Com- 
mittee, aided by impromptu Lynching by an infuriated mob. That 
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matters were not much better in the neighbouring State of Kentucky, 
will appear by the following :—‘ The Negro Insurrection —The ring- 
‘leaders of the attempted negro insurrection at Hopkinsville, Ken- 
‘tucky, have been hung. A white man was discovered painted black, 
‘who had been in the neighbourhood several months, and had passed 
‘off as a negro. He was sentenced to receive nine hundred lashes ; 
‘ he died before the whole number was inflicted.’ 

‘The movement was not confined to the Northern Slave States, but 
extended also to the South. I had positive information of its exist- 
ence at Jacksonville, in Florida, though the papers there denied the 
fact. Under the head of ‘ Precautionary Measures at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, I possess a notice, prohibiting the usual resort of negroes to 
Jackson at the Christmas holidays, 1856. Similar measures were 
adopted elsewhere. To my knowledge, a Committee of Vigilance was 
formed at Memphis, at the time of my visit in December. About the 
same time I read the following :—‘ Louisiana Intelligence—The board 
‘of select men of Baton-rouge (capital of Louisiana) has passed an 
‘ ordinance creating a night police for that city.’ Onthe 27th January, 
1857, in the same city, ‘ Mr. Hyam’s bill, preventing the emancipation 
‘of slaves, was passed (in the senate) with an amendment by Mr. 
‘ Munday, to the effect that masters might free slaves in any case 
‘where the said slaves had given information of an insurrection among 
‘the servile population.’ That the insurrectionary movement had 
spread to Texas, appears from the following paragraph in the Galveston 
News of the 11th December, 1856 :—‘ We learn from the Colwmbian 
‘ Planter of the 9th, that two of the negroes engaged in the insurrec- 
‘tion of Columbus were whipped to death; three more were hung last 
‘Friday.’ Another Texan paper, True Issue, of September 5th, says— 
‘Some two hundred, we learn, have been severely punished under the 
‘lash, and several are now in gaol awaiting the more serious punishment 
‘of death, which is to be inflicted to-day.’ I likewise saw notices of 
disturbances in Virginia. From one end of the country to the other 
the alarm was universal, though great pains were taken to keep the 
matter quiet, both to prevent it reaching the ears of the negroes, and 
to prevent undue panic among the whites. On such a volcano is based 
the institution of slavery.’ 


‘On such a volcano, let us also remember, is based the 
prosperity of our cotton trade so long as 80 per cent. of the whole 
of the raw material consumed in Great Britain is furnished by 
Messrs. Legree and Co. 

The intimate connexion between the growth of our cotton 
manufacture and the extension of slavery in the United States, is 
not a very pleasant subject for contemplation. No wonder, 
therefore, although the men who have amassed princely fortunes 
by spinning and weaving cotton during the last twenty years 
should have shrunk from any serious agitation of this question 
till the evil had assumed its present frightful magnitude. Now, 
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however, that the matter has been fairly brought before the 
public, and placed in such a light as to show how completely the 
prosperity of Lancashire is founded upon the maintenance and 
rapid extension of slavery in America, we may rest assured that 
the subject will never be shelved again. To entertain any doubt 
on that head would be to libel the common sense, not less than 
the patriotism, of the Ashworths, the Arrowsmiths, the Brights, 
the Bazleys, and the Gregs of the great cotton metropolis, The 
men who dared to encounter the territorial aristocracy of Great 
Britain, the most powerful class interest in the world, are not 
likely to submit much longer to the exactions of the slave-owners 
of Mississippi and Alabama. 

If any spur were wanting to quicken the enthusiasm of the 
cotton-spinners and manufacturers of Great Britain in favour of 
the objects aimed at by the Cotton Supply Association, they 
might find it in the tone assumed by the factory operatives re- 
specting the use of slave-grown cotton. The following passage 
in last report of the Blackburn Power-loom Weavers’ Association, 
which we take from the Manchester Examiner and Times, will 
show that the working classes are fully aware of the importance 
of the present crisis in the cotton trade :— 


“In laying before you our sixth half-yearly. report, we beg to express 
our entire satisfaction with the present and future prospects of our 
society. We feel quite sure that ere long (toa great extent) that good 
feeling—which is essentially necessary for the good of employers and 
employed—will be established amongst us. 

‘It is our firm belief that too good an opinion cannot be enter- 
tained of the employers in this district, for the perseverance and deter- 
mination exhibited by them to keep the factory workers of this district 
fully employed during a long period of adverse and unprofitable 
trade. We hope that better prospects will soon be visible, so that they 
may be fully compensated for the hardships they have so patiently 
endured. 

‘The basis of trade can never be secure unless it brings remuneration 
and contentment to all parties engaged in it. With the present high 
price of cotton, no employers can possibly make interest for their capital 
invested, considering the ‘ thousand and one’ payments they are com- 
pelled to meet before they can count profit. We regret such a state 
of things does exist; and we also regret that our government, the 
merchant princes, and the manufacturers of this country, have not seen 
its gradual approach upon us. 

‘We believe that all the trials which the cotton trade is now under- 
going are entirely owing to the use of slave-grown cotton. Cheap 
cotton is the thread of our destiny. Slave-grown cotton cannot be so 
cheap as free-labour cotton. So long as we depend upon America for 
cotton, and neglect India—where any quantity of cheap free-labour 
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grown cotton can be had—we need not expect that remuneration for our 
labour, nor interest of capital invested, which is necessary to make both 
employers and employed happy. 

‘It is of the utmost importance to the people of this country that our 
trade be extended as much as possible, seeing that ‘one hundred and 
‘fifty millions of people are spinning cotton weft and twist—one thread 
‘at a time—to cover their nakedness.’ We hope that the steps which 


are being taken to develop the full growth of cotton in India will be 
successfully carried out.’ 


There is much good sense in this view of the great question of 
the day. Had ‘the merchant princes and the manufacturers of 
this country’ not been too busily absorbed in money-making, they 
must have seen the gradual approach of the present crisis. It is 
useless to throw the blame upon the East India Company or the 
Government, as if they alone had been at fault. ‘The truth is, 
that the cotton-spinners and manufacturers have more cause to 
blame themselves than anybody else. For the last ten or fifteen 
years they have merely memorialized the Board of Control, which 
has always put them off with specious promises, and they have 
always suffered themselves to be put off in that manner. Year 
after year the danger to which the cotton trade was exposed, from 
a possible dearth of cotton, became more and more evident ; but 
still the spinners and manufacturers worked on, leaving the 
matter to adjust itself by the operation of the immutable law of 
supply and demand. Here and there a man might be found who 
showed, by the most incontrovertible tabular statements, that a 
frightful danger was looming in the distance, and that it would 
be well if our Lancashire capitalists would shorten sail before the 
storm came; but no one would listen to him. Even when it was 
proved beyond all doubt that the stock of cotton in the country 
was fast diminishing, and in spite of a gradual advance of 3d. per 
pound during the last eighteen months, most people looked on 
with the greatest indifference. Few persons would admit that the 
crisis was at all different from any of those former panics which 
have happened at various periods during the last half century. 
As Mr.Turner remarked at the last annual meeting of the Manches- 
ter Commercial Association—‘Cotton-spinners and manufacturers 
‘have been, and are, so much accustomed to put themselves into 
‘ the train, and go down to Liverpool, or to write to their brokers 
‘there, ‘I want so many hundred bales; buy for me, of usual 
‘ quality, to that extent, that they seem to think that all they 
‘may want can of course be obtained there. But if this state of 
‘things is to last, where will they go in six months? I believe 
‘that if every spindle now in work is kept employed—and there 
‘are a great many more ready to be set to work this year—that 
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* by the end of 1857 we shall not have a single bag of cotton left 
‘in the country.’ By the general adoption of short time through- 
out the greater part of Lancashire, the stock of cotton has been 
kept from falling quite so rapidly as Mr. Turner anticipated ; but, 
notwithstanding the decrease in demand from that source, the 
estimated stock on the 21st of August, 1857, was less by 334,000 
bales than on the same day last year. As the price of cotton has 
been steadily advancing for the last twelve months, and is now 
2d. per pound higher than it was m August, 1856, we must con- 
clude that some other stimulus than mere advance of price is 
required in order to increase the supply. 

As regards the minimum price at which cotton can be pro- 
duced in America, the general opinion appears to be that 3d. to 
33d. per lb. would amply remunerate the planter. Dr. Ryle 
gives 3d. as the lowest price at which cotton can be produced, 
and Mr. Joshua Bates, of the house of Baring and Co., states that 
‘ cotton could not, on an average of years, be produced under 3d. 
per pound.’ Mr. Robertson, a gentleman engaged in the Man- 
chester trade, who visited the United States during the winter of 
1853-4, and who took considerable pains to obtain accurate in- 
formation on the subject, says that ‘ the cost of producing cotton 
and bringing it to market is, on the eastern coast 64 cents per 
pound, and on the Gulf and in the west 6 cents per pound.’ 
This was written more than three years ago, and we have no 
reason to believe that the cost of producing the raw material is 
higher now than it was at that time, much as the price has 
advanced since then. According to a recent circular, New 
Orleans cotton ranges from 12 to 164 cents. As the planter 
must consequently be making enormous profits, the natural con- 
clusion would be that, under the stimulus of high prices, the 
quantity of land devoted to cotton cultivation would be greatly 
extended. Here, unfortunately, the slavery element comes into 
play, and prevents that speedy adjustment of supply and demand 
which might be. expected under a system of free labour. So far 
as land is concerned, there is hardly any limit to the area of 
cotton-growing territory. The great want is the deficiency of 
hands to pick the cotton. Mr. Henry Ashworth, in a letter to 
Mr. Bazley, President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
dated Cincinnati, April 28, 1857, gives some interesting informa- 
tion on this head. After afew remarks on the cotton dearth, and 
the efforts which the manufacturers have at last begun to make 
‘ with a view to mitigate the severity of any misfortune which 
‘may arise from a dependence for three-fourths of the supply 
‘upon the productive power of any one country, he points out 
the obstacles which prevent the rapid extension of cotton in the 
United States, and furnishes certain data regarding the rate at 
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which the supply from America is likely to increase under favour- 
able circumstances :— 


‘ The cotton crop of the season which is past is evidently a failure 
as regards the supply of existing wants. It appears to be concluded 
that it will not amount to three millions of bales. ‘The effect upon 
price, arising from this deficiency, has enabled the planter to absorb 
the profits of the manufacturer, and this he will probably continue to 
do until the crop of the United States has become something like four 
millions of bales, which, according to all appearance, may be two or 
three years to come, although under propitious circumstances it may 
be sooner. 

‘ According to the information and the observation of the past 
month within the cotton-growing States, I find that the growth of a 
crop of four millions of bales is not a question of possibility, but of 
time. So far as mere territorial extent is concerned there is no appa- 
rent limit to the cotton culture, neither is there any want of enter- 
prise to embark in planting. The planters as a body appear to 
sustain the spirit of their countrymen as well as any class I have 
= with, and the only existing barrier to production is the affair of 

abour. 

‘ The increase of slave labour by natural means must necessarily be 
slow; but the increase by migration may be, and already has been, 
stimulated by the high price of cotton, and at the present time is 
greatly in excess over any previous period. 

‘ Other operations and changes of an important character are also 
being effected, which in due course will increase the supply of cotton. 
Many planters upon inferior and exhausted soils have recently re- 
moved to those which are more fertile in the States of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, and the lowland swamps of the Mississippi. The ad- 
vantages of these changes are impending, though they may not be 
near. Of course there are abundance of speculative conjectures afloat 
upon the probable results, and many persons insist that a crop 
closely bordering upon four millions of bales may be counted upon for 
the present year. However, since the recent frosts have destroyed the 
first planting of seed, and the season has assumed an aspect so unto- 
ward, these anticipations have become greatly modified. 

‘ That class of persons who take a forecast of the future by the 
results of the past, and who base their conclusions upon sums of 
arithmetic, appear to lead to an impression which it would be difficult 
to remove, namely, that a crop of four millions of bales cannot reason- 
ably be looked for in less than four or five years. 

‘Taking the slave population of the United States at 3,600,000, 
and allowing one-fourth of them, or 900,000, to be employed upon 
cotton, there will be at least one-third, or 300,000, of inefficient 
hands, leaving for the cotton culture only 600,000. 

‘The quantity of cotton raised by one hand is very variable, ex- 
tending from a very small number of bales for a female or young 

person, to as many, in individual cases, as twenty bales for a man of 
active habits; but the average allowed may be about six bales. Thus 
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reckoning upon 600,000 hands, at six bales per head, the crop would 
indicate 3,600,000. 

‘ Now, it is known that such a crop as 3,600,000 bales has never 
yet been raised in America. The crop of 1855 was put down at 
3,500,000 ; but since it was composed in part of 250,000 of the crop 
of the previous year, it cannot be affirmed that in any one year the 
cotton crop has exceeded 3,250,000 bales. The average of the last 
three years, the largest crops on record, amounts to 3,200,000. Allow- 
ing, as a reasonable estimate, that the increase of breadth sown and the 
increase of hands shall be ten per cent., 320,000, the coming crop, 
under ordinary circumstances, would be 3,520,000. Upon this calcu- 
lation, if sustained from year to year, it would require about three 
years to increase the crop to four millions of bales, but they do not 
consider that such extraordinary efforts as those of this year can be 
repeatede The increase of breadth sown is, I believe, fully ten per 
cent., and this rate of extension may easily be kept up if there were 
hands to do it; but let us refer to the negro question, and there we 
may find an obstacle which is almost insurmountable. According to 
the ayerage taken of 3,200,000 bales, there would require an addition 
of 800,000 bales to make up the amount for a crop of 4,000,000 bales. 
Let us reduce this and call the deficiency only 600,000 bales, and, at 
the rate of six bales per head, there would be necessary an addition to 
the negro-population of the South of at least 100,000 efficient hands, 
besides supernumeraries, attendant upon them, and how this enormous 
increase is to be made up no one ventures to determine.’ 


Mr. Ashworth speaks here of an annual increase of 10 per 
cent. in the quantity produced. Should that rate be maintained 
for the next few years under the excessive stimulus of high 
prices, the supply of cotton will be almost equal to the demand 
in 1860, supposing trade to continue as brisk for the next three 
years as it is at present. But what grounds have we for believing 
that the planters will be able to extend the cultivation of cotton 
at the rate of 10 per cent. annually? From the special report of 
Professor Wilson, one of the commissioners to the New York 
Exhibition, we learn that, in the first twenty years of the present 
century, the average annual increase in the growth of cotton in 
the United States was only 8°85 per cent.; in the next fifteen 
years it had diminished to 7°66 per cent.; in the next ten it 
declined to 5°95 ; and in the five years ending 1850, the increase 
was only 8 per cent, per annum. We are unable to say what the 
rate of increase has been since 1850, because we have only the 
ordinary statements of the American crops since that period, 
and these cannot always be relied on, as the planters some- 
times hold over a large quantity of cotton from one season to 
another, which has the effect of diminishing the crop for one 
year, and increasing the apparent amount of the next annual 
return. In the following table, for example, the crop of 1855-6 
is set down as having been 3,527,000 bales, whereas it is now 
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generally understood to have been only 3,250,000 bales, the 
difference between that and the official estimate having been 
made up by receipts belonging to the previous year’s crop :— 


American Cotton Crops from 1851-2 to 1855-6, and Average’ Prices 
of Cotton in Great Britain. 


1851-2 . bales, 3,015,000 1852 . . per lb. 
1852-3. ,, 3,262,000 
1853-4 . ,, 2,930,000 1854 .. 52d. 
1854-5 . 2,847,000 1855 .. 58d. 
1855-6 » 3,527,000 1856... , 644. 


Assuming Mr. Ashworth’s estimate of 3,250,000 bales as the 
crop of 1855-6 to be correct, the annual rate of increase during 
the last five years does not appear to have been so high as in 
the five years ending in 1850. In four years the total increase 
was only 240,000 bales, showing an annual average of little more 
than 2 per cent. This, however, does not give a just notion of 
the rate at which cotton cultivation has mereased in America 
during the last ten years, as will be apparent from a comparison 
of the following table with the preceding one :— 


American Cotton Crops from 1846-7 to 1850-1, and Average Prices of 
Cotton in Great Britain. 


1846-7 . . bales, 1,778,000 per lb. 6}d. 
1847-8 . . ,, 2,347,000 
1848-9 . . 2,728,000 » 
1849-50. . 2,096,000 Tad. 
1850-51 .  2.355,000 


During the five years ending in 1850-1, with prices ranging 
from 4y's5d. to 7d. per pound, the average annual produc- 
tion was 2,260,000 bales; during the five years ending in 
1855-6, with prices ranging from 53d. to 62d., and even 
advancing to 7gd., at the close of last year, the average 
annual production appears to have been 3,116,000 bales; 
showing an annual increase of about 7 per cent. over the previous 
five years. Since the rate of increase, then, has risen from 3 to 7 
per cent. under the stimulus of high prices, why should not 
the same cause produce a still higher rate of increase, so as to 
bring the supply of cotton up to the demand? Mr. Ashworth’s 
reply to such a query would be that ‘the only barrier to produc- 
tion is the affair of labour,’ and that barrier, as he elsewhere re- 
marks, is ‘ almost insurmountable.’ 

Formidable as this barrier may seem, however, it is not 
insurmountable in the estimation of Mr. Stirling. His mode 
of dealing with the cotton dearth would simply be to bring 
free labour into play throughout the Southern States. After re- 
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marking that nature has given the planters of that region a prac- 
tical monopoly of cotton culture, ‘if they have only the virtue 
and wisdom to profit by it,’ he proceeds to show how they could 
double the effective force of the negro population, and thereby 
increase the production of cotton to any amount :— 


‘Let them only give themselves fair play, by setting labour free, and 
they will produce cotton at such a cost, and in such abundance, as will 
baffle all competition. There are some 400,000,000 acres of available 
cotton lands in America; of these, about 28,000,000 are cultivated, 
the rest is a desert—there are no hands to till it. Now, by adopting 
free labour, the South would not only double the effective force of her 
negro population, but would turn into her territories that stream of 
emigration which is now enriching the prairies of the North-West. 
The association with the noble free labourers of the North would be 
the best education for the freed negroes; and together they would 
build up a prosperity of which the South, as yet, has not the faintest 
conception. A generation would convert her vast cotton-lands from a 
howling wilderness into a garden-land. 

‘The slaveholders of the South, in their argument in favour of 

slavery derived from cotton as a power in the world, assume that 
slavery is indispensable to cotton culture. That this is not the case 
we might know from the latitude most favourable to the growth of 
cotton. -Cotton is not a tropical production, eveu were it proved that 
negroes alone are capable of tropical labour. But we have more than 
a general inference to go upon—in these very Slave States cotton is 
cultivated by free labour. In Texas it is raised by the free labour of 
Germans, and the quality is confessedly superior to that produced by 
slave labour. And even in Alabama the small farmers, who are too 
poor to own slaves, produce, with the help of their families, two, three, 
or five bales per annum. Therefore, even granting the importance of 
cotton—granting, too, the indispensableness of American cotton—it 
yet remains to be proved that slavery is either a necessity or a good. 
The onus lies clearly on the slave-owner. 
‘One thing is certain, no need of cotton or any other supposed 
necessary of life will ever induce the English nation to relax one tittle 
in its antipathy to slavery. This is with us a settled conviction, 
which neither gain nor argument can disturb. Cotton is great, 
but conscience is greater; and in any question where these two 
powers may come in conflict, the issue for the English mind will be 
nowise doubtful.’ 


Assuming Mr. Stirling’s facts and arguments to be unanswer- 
able, what a grand opportunity for an American statesman, 
stout-hearted and clear-headed enough to grapple with the hydra- 
headed monster of the South! If the cotton planters could, by 
the adoption of free labour, double the effective force of the negro 
population, and, at the same time, turn into the Southern States 
‘that stream of emigration which is now enriching the prairies of 
the North-West,’ the most difficult political problem of modern 
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times might be solved within the next few years in a manner 
which would redound alike to the national character and the 
material prosperity of the United States. For our own part, 
however, we must confess that we can see no grounds for expecting 
that the slave question in America will be settled by any such 
satisfactory and easy process. Even Mr. Stirling, although he 
endeavours to show that ‘Nature has given the Southern States 
of America a practical monopoly of cotton culture,’ adds the 
important proviso—‘ if they have only the virtue and wisdom to 
profit by it. For many years past the pro-slavery press has 
been unwearied in its efforts to prove that so long as our 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity depends upon the 
extension of the cotton trade, Great Britain must become 
more and more dependent upon the maintenance and extension 
of slavery in America, because, as the pro-slavery organs affirm, 
and too many English authorities have echoed the same opinion, 
no country in the world can compete successfully with the United 
States in the culture of cotton. Roused into activity by the 
falling off in the supply of the raw material, and the steady rise 
in prices, the manufacturers of Lancashire have resolved to try 
whether that opinion is not founded in error, and have, therefore, 
organized a ‘ Cotton Supply Association,’ for the purpose of pro- 
moting the growth of cotton in every part of the world where it 
may be found practicable. 

It is now nearly six months since the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion held its first meeting in Manchester Town Hall; and, from 
the character of the men who have embarked in this new agita- 
tion, we feel satisfied that they will go forward with the work 
they have begun till they accomplish the end proposed. From 
a statement made by the Chairman of the meeting at which the 
Association was inaugurated, we learn that the falling off in the 
per-centage of our imports of cotton from Brazil and the East and 
West Indies during the last half century, and the increase in our 
imports from the United States, has been in the ratio given in 
the following table :— 


Imports of Cotton into Liverpool in 1806 and 1856. 


1806. 1856. 


Per cent. of 
Bales. Total Imports. Bales. Per cent. 


American . 125,000 47 1,758,000 71 
Brazil . . 52,600 20 121,000 5 
East Indies 7,800 3 463,000 19 
WestIndies 78,000 30 11,000 4 
Egypt. . 113,000 4h 


263,400 100 2,466,000 100 
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From an elaborate paper on The Connexion between American 
Slavery and the British Cotton Manufacture, by J. T. Danson,* 
it appears that the per-centage of American cotton imported into 
Great Britain steadily increased in each decennial period from 
1801 to 1850. Thus we find that in the first ten years of the 
present century (1801—10) the supply from the United States 
amounted to 44 per cent.; in the second ten years it was 50 per 
cent.; in the third ten years 71 per cent.; in the fourth ten 
years 79, and in the fifth ten (1841—50) 81 per cent. Since 
1850, the proportion has fallen off somewhat, the annual average 
of the five years ending in 1855 having been only 78 per cent. 
The highest year, according to the table given by Mr. Danson, 
was 1846, when the supply of cotton from the United States 
amounted to 88 per cent. In 1856, it had fallen to 71 per cent.; 
nearly three-tenths of the whole of the cotton imported last year 
having been furnished by Brazil, Egypt, and our own colonies. 

One valuable result of the discussions provoked by the Man- 
chester Cotton League has been to verify the fact that, if the 
proper means are adopted, India can supply this country with 
all the cotton we require, and of as good quality as the great 
bulk of what we now receive from America. ‘This has been fre- 
quently denied by parties who had the best opportunities of 
ascertaining the real state of affairs, and who were thereby enabled 
to make an injurious impression on the public mind. Time 
after time has it been alleged that the high rent of land and 
the enormous cost of transport form insuperable obstacles to 
the extension of cotton culture in India. America, unburthened 
by rent, has magnificent navigable rivers for the convenient 
transport of its raw produce, while India, as they affirmed, has 
no river convenient for commercial purposes, save the Ganges, 
which unfortunately does not flow through the cotton fields of 
India. And then, as regards the inferior quality of the cotton pro- 
duced, the most overwhelming evidence has been brought forward 
by the East India Company, as an excuse for the obstinate man- 
ner in which it has always discouraged the various attempts made 
to extend the cultivation of cotton in the Bombay Presidency. 
It would be too long a story to tell how the Company engaged a 
number of American planters to go to India for the purpose of 
introducing improved modes of cultivating and cleaning cotton ; 
how the planters proved exceedingly untractable from some 
cause or other; how they persisted in throwing cold water upon 


* This paper, which was read before the British Association at their annual meet- 
ing in 1856, has been widely circulated in America. Its whole tendency is to show 
how closely the cotton manufacture of this country depends upon the maintenance 
of slavery in the United States. 
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every attempt to raise New Orleans cotton in India; and how 
they succeeded at last in persuading the Government that the 
undertaking ought to be abandoned. So long as the experiments 
for the improvement of cotton cultivation were in the hands of 
Government servants or American planters they all failed, and 
the general impression seemed to be that everything had been 
done which could be done, and that we must make up our minds 
to the conclusion that America is the only country for cotton- 
growing. Fortunately for English industry the experiments 
were not given up, in spite of the adverse opinion of the Ameri- 
cans and the apathy of Government. Mr. Shaw, the Collector of 
the Southern Mahratta country, having satisfied himself that 
many of the varieties of American cotton would tlirive in India, 
took great pains to promote the cultivation of New Orleans 
cotton in Dharwar, and the result of his efforts was, that the 
quantity of land under that description rose from 27 acres in 
1842 to upwards of 42,000 acres in 1849. Mr. Shaw, in speak- 
ing of the obstacles thrown in his way while prosecuting the 
experiment at Dharwar, says: ‘It was assailed by enemies 
‘ without and traitors within; and yet it weathered every storm. 
‘It is my full and firm belief that India can produce cotton 
* equal to American Upland, Mobile, or New Orleans, and at less 
‘than half the cost. And I indulge the hope, improbable as it 
‘may now appear, that Indian cotton may ultimately oust the 
‘ American from the English markets; and it is by no means 
‘impossible that we may yet supply America herself.’ Few 
people in this country will be quite so sanguine in their expec- 
tations as Mr. Shaw appears to be; but we see no reason to 
question the accuracy of his statement that India can produce 
New Orleans cotton (the description most largely in demand) at 
less than half the cost of American cotton; and if that be true, 
the only question which remains is as to how the cultivation of 
that kind of cotton can be extended. 

Mr. Shaw's opinion that ‘Indian cotton may ultimately oust 
the American from the English market’ will not seem extravagant 
when we look to the fact, that within the last forty years our 
supplies of cotton from India have exceeded those which we 
received from the United States. In 1818, our imports from 
India amounted to 247,659 bales, while those from the United 
States that year were only 207,580 bales. This, however, was 
only under the stimulus of high prices, ‘Surat’ having risen 
as high as 203d. per pound. Four years later, when the 
price had fallen to 62d. per pound, our imports of India 
cotton fell down to 19,263 bales. From that date up to the pre- 
sent day our imports of cotton from India have been subject to 
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continual fluctuations. When prices have risen above the aver- 
age, our imports of ‘Bengal’ and ‘Surat’ have increased ; when 
prices have fallen below the average, our supplies from India 
have gone down to a very small amount. On this point, 
Mr. Mackay says :— 


‘The quantities of Indian cotton exported to England from year to 
year have no correspondence with the consumption of the latter 
country. The supply in the English market from India is merely 
supplementary to that received from America, and the largest exports 
from India take place in those years in which there is a deficiency in 
the American crops. In such years, with a diminished supply in the 
English market, and with consequent enhanced prices, the Indian 
exporter finds it most advantageous to increase his exports to England 
and diminish those sent to China. This unsatisfactory and irregular 
state of the Indian cotton trade necessarily renders it precarious, and 
not unfrequently ruinous, to those engaged in it. And so it must 
continue until relieved from its present subjection to the vicissitudes 
of the American market. This can only be effected by elevating it to 
the position of an independent and rival interest, instead of remaining, 
as now, dependent upon the cotton trade of America and merely sup- 
plementary to it. Can it be madeso? It is quite clear that it cannot, 
so long as Indian can only compete with American produce at wncer- 
tain times and under peculiar circumstances. To make it so, it must 
be made capable of competing with American produce at all times and 
under all circumstances.’ 


The great problem, then, which the Lancashire Cotton League 
must now endeavour to solve, in a practical form, so as to leave 
no ground for doubt or cavil, is, whether Indian cotton of good 
quality can be produced so as to compete with American cotton, 
even when the price of the latter is at the lowest point? Mr. 
Mackay puts the question in the most explicit terms :—‘ Can 
‘ Indian cotton, of good quality, be laid down in Liverpool at 
* prices remunerative to all legitimately engaged in the trade, in 
*‘ successful competition with American cotton, not only when 
‘ prices are high, but also when they are at the lowest ‘point at 
‘ which cotton can be supplied from America at a profit?’ If 
this question can be answered in the affirmative, Mr. Mackay 
was of opinion that ‘the day may not be far distant when even 
Lowell itself may be indebted to India for cheap cotton.’ 

The main obstacles which prevent Great Britain from obtain- 
ing large supplies of good cotton from India, at a moderate 
price, are three—want of irrigation, want of cheap carriage by land 
or water, and want of a just system of land tenure. One thing 
only is wanting to remove all these three obstacles to the pros- 
perity of India, and the illimitable extension of cotton cultivation 
—a firm determination on the part of the men who repealed the 
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Corn Law to put forth all.their strength in the new agitation. 
All that is required now is strong unfaltering will on the part of 
the men of Lancashire. It is useless for them to speak of the 
apathy of Government, or ®f the hostility of the East India 
Company, as an insuperable obstacle. Nothing but want of 
union or want of earnestness can hinder the new League from 
achieving all that is required in order to make India the best 
field for the growth of cotton and the best market for English 
manufactures. 

One of the main causes why Manchester has not been able to 
make any sensible progress hitherto in the solution of the Indian 
cotton cultivation question, has been because it has only taken it 
up by fits and starts. Hence that mass of imperfect and con- 
flicting evidence on the subject, with which newspaper readers 
have been dosed for the last ten or twenty years. Instead of 
giving a clear and comprehensive statement of the thing wanted, 
and the means by which it could be obtained—as was done by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League—most of the writers and speakers on 
the cotton question have been too anxious to make out a case 
for or against the Government, or the East India Company. For 
our own part, we entertain very decided opinions regarding the 
share of blame which ought tv fall upon the shoulders of the 
great corporation in Leadenhall-street. True to its strong Con- 
servative instincts, as every corporation must be, the East India 
Company has used all its power and influence to thwart the 
schemes of all who have attempted to introduce reforms of any 
kind into the country which they govern. But the Company is 
not omnipotent. If any gross charge can be brought against 
the Indian Government, the people of England will readily listen 
.to it, and if that charge can be clearly substantiated, the news- 
paper press will not be backward in making it known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. All that is wanted in such a 
case is merely the union of a few determined men, to begin the 
work of agitation, and carry it on till they have created a public 
opinion, powerful enough to bring the Indian Government to 
reason. If the Cotton Supply Association will only take up the 
matter in earnest, they will not have much difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient amount of popular support for any legislative measure 
they may require. 

Mr. Cheetham, M.P., who presided over the first meeting of 
the Association, remarked on that occasion, that it was useless to 
ask for the reappointment of a parliamentary committee to inquire 
into the resources and wants of India, as the ground had been so 
carefully travelled over by the Committee which Mr. Bright moved 
for and presided over in 1848. ‘ What we now require,’ said Mr. 
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Cheetham, ‘is not talking so much, as action.’ But in order to 
render action effective, a large amount of both talking and writing 
is still required. When we remember how many years have 
elapsed since Sir Thomas Munroe condemned the system of land 
tenure as one of the worst evils under which India labours, and 
how little progress we have made toward a reform of that evil, it 
requires no small amount of faith to believe in the possibility of 
a speedy triumph. But great changes must be preceded by long 
and arduous labour on the part of those by whom the public 
mind is prepared for their accomplishment. In giving his evi- 
dence respecting the demand for English manufactures in India, 
Sir Thomas Munroe made the following remarks, which deserve 
to be diligently pondered over by all who take any interest in 
India reform. 


‘The small demand for our manufactures arises solely from the 
inability to consume them. If the existing mode of taxation should 
be abandoned, the country, instead of rice and dry grains, would be 
covered with plantations of betel, cocoa-nut, sugar, indigo, and cotton, 
and the people would take a great deal of British manufactures, for 
they are remarkably fond of them. They are hindered from taking 
our goods, not by want of inclination, but either by poverty or the 
fear of being reputed rich and having their rents raised. When we 
relinquish the barbarous system of annual settlements, when we make 
over the land either on very long leases or in perpetuity to the pre- 
sent occupants, and when we have convinced them, by making no 
assessments above the fixed rates for a series of years, that they are 
actually proprietors of the soil, we shall see a demand for European 
articles of which we have at present no conception.’ 


Mr. Mangles, the present Chairman of the East India Com- 

any, is unable to view the land tenure question in that light. 
Instead of looking upon the present system of rack-rent, with 
all its abuses, as an enormous evil, he would like to see it ren- 
dered still more stringent. In his evidence before the India 
Cotton Committee, he says :—‘ The rent of land has never been 
‘ private property in India. The Government of India, like any 
‘ government, may be an unfaithful trustee, but I hold that the 
‘land revenue of India, if there were a republic in India to- 
‘ morrow, belongs to the community of right, for the purposes of 
‘ good government, including irrigation, and roads, and canals. 
‘If there was the freest Government in the world, it would be 
‘ for public purposes, and if you give that, or any part of it, 

‘ gratuitously to the person who happened to be a cultivator of 
‘the soil, or to have certain rights in connexion with the soil, 

* you would rob the other classes of the soil. If the Government, 
‘as trustees, take this money and waste it in foreign wars, or 
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‘ waste it in any other way, they are, pro tanto, unfaithful trus- 
‘tees. Itisa great public fund, like the tithes in this country, 
‘ appropriated to the national church, any diversion of which 
* would be a robbery of the parties to whom it belongs. It is in 
‘ that point of view, and because I wish to see other impolitic taxes 
‘ abolished, that I wish to see the land revenue maintained in its 
‘ full integrity, and, if it can be justly done, increased.’ Such is 
the theory of the Chairman of the East India Company regard- 
ing the system of land tenure. He holds that the land revenue 
belongs to the community as their right, and that it ought to be 
employed in making roads and canals, and in the construction 
and maintenance of works of irrigation. No one will quarrel 
with Mr. Mangles on that head; but in what manner has the 
Indian Government fulfilled its duty to the community? During 
the last one hundred years it has executed works of irrigation for 
about four millions of acres, in a country comprising an area of 
about 800 millions of acres, the greater part of which requires 
irrigation. The state of the roads may be inferred from the fact 
that the freight of cotton from Berar to Bombay, on pack bullocks, 
is 10}d. per ton per mile. The Court of Directors allow, that 
were the valley of Berar connected with Bombay by railway, 
Lancashire could get all the cotton she requires for 2d. per 
pound, land and sea charges included. The distance is only 
about four hundred miles, and as the cost of constructing rail- 
ways in India is only about 50001. per mile, the cost of such a 
line would not exceed 2,000,000/. It is more than four years 
since the question was first agitated, but only fifty miles of the 
proposed railway have yet been constructed. In this, as in a 
thousand other instances, the Indian Government has been an 
unfaithful trustee in its management of the revenue which belongs 
to the community. When Mr. Mangles was examined before the 
Indian Cotton Committee, in 1848, he was asked how much 
revenue the Company had received from India during the pre- 
vious fourteen years. In reply, he stated that about 300,000,0001. 
had been received, and out of all that vast sum only 1,400,000I. 
—little more than ld. per 1l.—had been spent on roads, works 
of irrigation, and public works. ; 

But whatever may be said regarding the apathy of the East 
India Company, or of the unwise manner in which it has ex- 
pended its 28,000,000/. of annual revenue, we must not forget 
that the spinners and manufacturers of Lancashire are mainly to 
blame for the present alarming crisis in the cotton trade. At 
the last annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
a short discussion took place regarding who was to blame for 
the slow progress which the Indian-cotton-cultivation question 
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had made, from which it appears that they have some misgivings 
on this head. Mr. Hugh Mason, in adverting to a statement 
of the President of the Chamber of Commerce, that repeated 
applications had been made to Parliament, but they had all 
failed, remarked that Mr. Bazley should have gone further, and 
shown the cause of their failure. ‘They ought to have gone 
‘to their representatives in Parliament, and secured their support ; 
“but there was not one Member in the House of Commons 
“who could be found to take up the question of obtaining an in- 
‘creased supply of cotton.’ This statement was denied by Mr. 
Simpson, who reminded his fellow-manufacturers that ‘ Mr. Bright 
‘had, upon every possible occasion, enforced upon the attention 
‘of the Indian Government the necessity of giving this ‘question 
‘their serious consideration. But what did the Indian Govern- 
ment care for the warnings and remonstrances of Mr. Bright, or 
any other member of the House of Commons, so long as there 
was no formidable agitation of the question out of doors? Mr. 
Bright understood this very well, as is evident from the following 
letter of his, in 1858, to a correspondent in India who had ex- 
pressed his disappointment that the Government did not intend 
to make any real change in the administration of the Indian 
empire :-— 

‘You were in expectation of sweeping changes in the Charter Act, 
but to your ‘horror and amazement’ you find nothing is to be done. 
You seem to be as ignorant of England as we are supposed to be of 
India. Nothing can be done with or for India until some great event 
—calamity, it may be—shall compel it to be done. In Parliament, 
nobody cares or knows anything about India. Hobhouse, never fit 
for much for any practical purpose of good government, and in his 
old days more old and slow than most old men, has been your ruler 
from 1846 to 1851, and he is succeeded by Herries, who could never 
have been tolerated except as the successor of Hobhouse. Ifa debate 
is attempted, nobody attends to it; if returns are moved for, they are 
seldom made, and, if made, are purposely so made as to be quite in- 
comprehensible ; if a question is asked, we are dodged to the Court of 
Directors and back to the Board of Control, and between them are un- 
answered and laughed at; if acharge is made, Hogg is at hand to deny 
it; and this is done with security when the proof is often only in the 
hands of the Court or the Board, or hidden in a waggon-load of papers. 
The people of England truly know nothing of India, except that hun- 
dreds of families among them profit by its patronage; and these 
families, powerful in political parties here, will give no help to any 
attempt to unveil the hidden mysteries connected with Indian affairs. 
The Whigs are much like the Tories in this matter; neither party 
wishes to undertake a great question of this kind; both are deep in 
patronage and jobbing of every sort, and unhappily there is no states- 
man in England at this moment who has sufficient reputaticn, power, 
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or position, to enable him to grapple with the great Indian abuse. 
The enormous expenditure of the India Government, in India and at 
home, deceives or corrupts almost everybody; and they who are 
neither deceived nor corrupted are not powerful enough to overcome 
it. I confess I see no remedy at present. You have a Government 
without responsibility, spending taxes which it does not pay, and turn- 
ing the interests of a few hundred millions of people to the profit of a 
small section of the English people.’ 


Mr. Bright laments that there was no statesman in England, in 
18538, ‘with sufficient reputation, power, or position, to enable 
him to grapple with the great Indian abuse ;’ but he shows in 
this very letter that the state of parties at that period was such 
as to render it impossible for any statesman to carry a great 
measure of India reform. Whigs and Tories, as he tells his cor- 
respondent, were both alike. ‘ Neither party wished to undertake 
a great question of this kind.’ Who can feel any surprise at this 
apathy of the Whigs and Tories? Has it not always been so 
with every great question, so long as the people out of doors 
remain quiet ? Noone who knows anything of the history of 
parties and public opinion in Great Britain, will ever expect to 
find either Whigs or Tories commencing a great agitation. But 
was there no other party in the House of Commons in 1853 ? 
What had become of the independent Free Trade party at that 
critical juncture? Were the men who carried the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitation on to a victorious conclusion so careless about Indian 
affairs as to leave the mismanagement of our vast empire, with its 
150,000,000 of inhabitants, to the tender mercies of the Right 
Hon. J. C. Herries and Sir James Hogg? Considering how 
deeply many of the members from the manufacturing districts, 
and their constituents, were interested in the question of cotton 
cultivation in India, and how important it was that that branch 
of the question should be thoroughly discussed, we must confess 
that we feel much greater surprise at the remarkable silence of 
the men of Lancashire in 1853, than at the carelessness and un- 
concern of the two great aristocratic parties in the House of 
Commons, who had no such weighty interests at stake. ‘In Par- 
‘liament,’ says Mr. Bright, ‘nobody knows or cares anything 
‘about India. As for the Lancashire constituencies, they had, 
unfortunately, plenty of American cotton, at moderate prices, 
at that period, and had no disposition to embark in the agitation 
of India reform, or any other question, merely from patriotic 
motives. Their motto was that every man ought only to attend 
to his own affairs, and they are now reaping the consequences. 

- But it is not merely as regards their apathy in 1853, when the 
Charter Act was under discussion, that the spinners and manu- 
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facturers have been to blame for the present state of affairs. As 
Mr. Bazley reminded them at a recent meeting in Manchester, 
‘Increased consumption of cotton has not always been very dis- 
‘creet. During the last year or two, in a certain town of Lan- 
‘cashire, the projections for increased consumption have been so 
‘considerable, that even though last year they consumed a much 
‘larger quantity of their kind of cotton than came into the 
‘country, yet their prospective arrangements for increasing the 
‘ consumption actually amount to 50 per cent. beyond what they 
‘at present consume.’ Of course, the spinners who thus persist 
in carrying out their individual schemes of self-aggrandizement 
in spite of the warnings held out to them, will fancy that they 
are great public benefactors. But Swift’s maxim—that the best 
patriot is the man who can make two blades of corn grow where 
only one grew before—is not strictly applicable to the case of 
cotton factories. In the face of such evidence as the spinners of 
Lancashire have had presented to them in the most unquestion- 
able form during the last twelve months, with regard to the coming 
dearth of cotton, the building of new mills, or the extension of 
old ones, appears to be not simply a wasteful, but a mischievous 
employment of capital. We all remember how the Duke of 
Buckingham was held up to ridicule, during the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitation, for the eagerness with which he had bought up land, 
with borrowed money, at a price so high as to leave him unable 
to pay the interest out of the rents he received. How much 
wiser than the Duke are those Lancashire spinners to whom Mr. 
Bazley refers, who allow themselves to be so completely carried 
away by their thirst for wealth as to employ their money and their 
credit in enlarging their establishments without knowing how 
they are to obtain a regular supply of the raw material? These 
capitalists will, no doubt, laugh at the efforts of the Cotton Supply 
Association as an absurd attempt to interfere with the great law 
of supply and demand. Only leave things alone, is their maxim; 
when prices reach a certain point, the supply of cotton will be 
quite equal to our wants. In the meantime, the severe pressure 
will serve to crush all the small spinners out of the way, and 
leave the field clear for the men of large capital and unlimited 
credit to make enormous profits when the supply of cotton has 
once more become so large as to enable the capitalists of Lanca- 
shire to dictate terms to Messrs. Legree and Company. 

It may be said that such cases are exceptions to the general 
rule, and we should be very glad to believe those who say so. 
But what say the Parliamentary returns ? While Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth, one of the largest spinners in the world, is giving the frade 
so gloomy an account of the prospects of the cotton supply for 
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the next few years,—all the profits of our spinners going into the 
pocket of the American slave-owners—and, while we are informed 
by the latest accounts from New York and other foreign markets 
that ‘ the rise in the price of goods is by no means equal to the 
increased value of cotton,’ we find that our exports of calicoes, 
cambrics, muslins, and fustians for the present year show a large 
increase. During the seven months ending July 31st, 1857, our 
export of cotton goods to all countries was 1,205,714,000 yards 
against 1,126,649,000 yards in the first seven months of last 
year. Of this increase a very large portion went to India, 
Australia, and the United States, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures :— 


Exports of Cotton Goods during the seven months ending July 31, 


1856 and 1857. 
1856. 1857. 
India . . 273,439,139 yards 310,356,497 yards. 
Australia. . 13,147,141 ,, 18,568,231 
United States 115,457,653 129,969,947 |. 


So far as these returns throw any light upon the subject, it 
appears that our spinners and manufacturers, who are said to be 
carrying on their business for the benefit of the cotton planters 
of America, are so much ‘in love with ruin’ as to persist in 
glutting three of the largest markets in the world with their 
goods, and at the same time to go on building new mills and 
factories to #pin and weave at a still greater rate than they have 
done hitherto. In the town to which Mr. Bazley referred, 
at the meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
‘the prospective arrangements (in the shape of new mills 
‘erected or old ones enlarged) for increasing the consumption 
‘of cotton actually amount to fifty per cent. beyond what 
‘they at present consume. If Mr. Bazley and Mr. Ashworth, 
two of the highest authorities on Manchester Exchange, are 
correct in their statements, surely it is high time for ‘the indo- 
mitable Plugson, of the respected firm of Plugson, Hunks, and 
Company, in St. Dolly Undershot,’ to look into the matter and 
see whether he may not possibly be committing as great a blunder 
as ever was made by ‘ his Grace of Castle-Rackrent,’ or any other 
territorial potentate, in the days of corn-law oppression. 

Viewed in connexion with the great Indian cotton cultivation 
question, this improvident conduct of the Lancashire spinners and 
manufacturers is attended with the most disastrous consequences. 
So far as they themselves are concerned, the feverish state of 
mind in which they are involved by so unwise and hazardous 
an extension of their trade unfits them for taking an active and 
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energetic part in the agitation for India Reform, and prevents 
their paying that degree of attention to such practical suggestions 
for increasing the regular supply of cotton as might be attended 
with immediate benefit to themselves and the trade generally. 
Instead of persisting in the present system, which, with its tre- 
mendous fluctuations of ruinous depression and ‘terrific pro- 
sperity,’ is little better than gambling, how much better would it 
be for all parties were they to take a hint from an ‘ Indian Civil 
Servant,’ who, in the pamphlet intitled Why does not India pro- 
duce more Cotton? gives the following useful hints :— 


‘The immense field that is open for the employment of European 
capital in India has never yet been conceived by capitalists at home. 
There are fortunes to be made in India with far greater facility than can 
be commanded in a country where every profession and every trade is 
overstocked. Without competing or attempting to compete with the 
native producer of the raw material, it would make the forttne of any 
man who, with a few thousand pounds of capital, would set up im- 
proved steam-worked machinery wherewith to clean cotton thoroughly 
up the country, and to screw it into bales fit for shipment to England 
at once, at a seaport within easy reach of the great entrepdt of Bombay ; 
whence it could be despatched home without being exposed to plunder 
by native boatmen, or adulteration in repacking at the latter port. 
Let those who have the capital and the energy requisite for such an 
undertaking take the hint, and they may make quite sure of a cordial 
reception from the Company’s officers in the localities which they may 
select. Those gentlemen, from being perfectly uninterested in the 
matter, except in so far as the good of the country is concefned, can and 
will give the best information on such topics; and no man having 
ey to employ in the manner suggested can do better than consult 
them. 


This is sound and sensible advice, which the spinners of 
Lancashire would do well to follow up by prompt and energetic 
action. If they are able to build so many new mills and fac- 
tories they must have plenty of capital at command; and surely 
it would be much more prudent on their part to invest it in 
planning how to increase the supply than in schemes which must 
aggravate the dearth of the raw material. As regards the new 
cry of Justice to India, the country will be prepared to regard 
that cry as sincere when they see that those who raise it are pre- 
pared themselves to do something towards insuring that object. 
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Art. VIII.—Chansons de Béranger. Edition Compléte. 1852. 


Every now and then a child is born into the world whose name 
is to be added to the list of those which, not one nation alone, 
but the whole circle of nations, is to remember. Generally, one 
fancies that there is something in the name itself, fitting it to be 
so recollected. Such names as Shakespeare, Racine, Goethe, 
Burns, and Bonaparte, seem as if they had been syllabled over 
in Nature’s mouth ere it was decided that her select children 
should bear them. So also Nature satisfied herself that the name 
Béranger would suit for another of her favourites whom she had 
destined to be born in France. She tried it once or twice, experi- 
mentally, on inferior subjects, and then made final use of it for 
her purpose in the case of a little Béranger, with the apostolic 
prenomen of Pierre-Jean, who was born in the heart of Paris, in 
a poor tailor's garret, on the 19th of August, 1780. 


Dans ce Paris plein d’or et de misére, 

En l’an du Christ mil sept cent quatre-vingt, 

Chez un tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand-pére 
Moi, nouveau-né, sachez ce qui m’avint. 


What that was, he proceeds to narrate. The poor old tailor, his 
grandfather, running to the infant's cries, finds him in the arms 
of a fairy, who predicts his future fortune. ‘ This child,’ says 
the fairy to the tailor, ‘is to pass through three stages in life. 
‘ He is to be first a pot-boy at an inn, then a printer, and lastly, 
‘aclerk in a public office. In the course of his boyhood he is 
‘ to have a thunder-stroke, but, instead of perishing by it, he is 
‘ to survive, and be a singing-bird. 


“ Tous les plaisirs, sylphes de la jeunesse, 
Eveilleront sa lyre au sein des nuits ; 
Au toit du pauvre il répand l’allégresse, 
A l’opulence il sauve des ennuis. 
Mais quel spectacle attriste son langage ? 
Tout s’engloutit, et gloire et liberté : 
Comme un pécheur qui rentre épouvanté 
Il vient au port raconter leur naufrage.”’ 
Et puis la fée, avec de gais refrains, 
Calmait le cri de mes premiers chagrins.’ 


‘What!’ cries the disappointed old tailor, ‘has my daughter 
‘ given me nothing better than a song-maker? Better he should 
‘ hold the needle day and night than die away a feeble echo, in 
‘ mere sounds!’ 
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‘Va, dit la fée, & tort tu t’en alarmes, 
De grands talents ont de moins beaux succes ; 
Ses chants légers seront chers aux Frangais 
Et du proscrit adouciront les larmes.’ 


Here is Béranger’s life sketched in little, and sketched with 
that accuracy as to fact with which Béranger sketches every- 
thing. Something more detailed, however, may be required 
from us. 

Till he was nine years of age, Béranger remained in Paris, with 
his maternal grandfather, the tailor; his father, who seems to 
have been a flighty, good-for-nothing sort of fellow, paying no 
attention to him, except to impress upon him now and then, 
when he saw him, that he was of a very high family, and was 
entitled to the ‘de’ before his name. On this the poet has his 
comment :— 

‘Eh quoi! j’apprends que l’on critique 

Le de qui précéde mon nom. 

Etez-vous de noblesse antique ? 

Moi, noble? oh! vraiment, mesicurs, non. 

Non, d’aucune chevalerie 

Je n’ai le brevet sur vélin. 

Je ne sais qu’aimer ma patrie, 

Je ne sais qu’aimer wa patrie ; 

Je suis vilain et trés vilain, 

Je suis vilain et trés vilain ; 
Je suis vilain, 
Vilain, vilain. 

His juvenile training corresponded. He was a genuine gamin 
de Paris, and ran about for nine years with little other educa- 
tion than what he couid pick up in the streets. He was, as he 
tells us himself, one of the thousands of little imps and tatter- 
demalions who joined the crowd at the taking of the Bastille on 
the 14th of July, 1789, and shrieked Aux armes with their tiny 
voices while their seniors were thundering at the gates. He 
danced among the ruins of the place on the morrow after the 
triumph, saw the conquerors embracing each other, heard of 
Lafayette and Mirabeau for the first time, and received with the 
other youngsters his first lessons in Liberté and Egalité. 

What a little demon he might have been had he remained in 
Paris during the rest of the Revolution, is fortunately left to con- 
jecture. Before the end of the great year 1789, he had advanced 
to the first stage of active life predicted for him by the fairy, 
having been removed from Paris to his father's native town of 
Péronne, in Picardy, where his father’s sister kept a small inn in 
the suburbs. She was a strict and pious woman, and it was 
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His Education. 451 
while acting as her pot-boy that young Béranger was first 
brought under some kind of control. She had a small collection 
of books, including Télémaque, and some volumes of Racine 
and Voltaire, and these were the future poet's first readings in 
literature. It was during the same period, and when he was 
about twelve years of age, that the predicted thunderstroke dis- 
tinguished him from other pot-boys. A dreadful storm was 
breaking over the town ; the little inn was well sprinkled through- 
out with holy water by the pious landlady; nevertheless, a 
thunderclap came which stunned Béranger on the threshold. 
‘What is the use of your holy water, aunt ?’ was the first excla- 
mation: of the young sceptic, on coming to himself. He con- 
tinued for two years more to run about the little inn, serving the 
guests with wine and cognac, and participating, even in Péronne, 
in the revolutionary enthusiasm which was then diffused through 
the whole of France. The name of Robespierre reached him 
with all its terrible associations ; he heard the thrilling strains 
of the Marseillaise sung in the streets of the town; he followed 
in those streets the rat-tat of the revolutionary drum, and he 
wept with joy when the guns announced the deliverance of 
Toulon. 

At the age of fourteen, Béranger made his second step in life, 
by becoming apprentice to M. Laisné, a printer in Péronne. His 
master was a kind and intelligent man, and it was from him that 
the poet learnt, for the first time, that there were such things as 
syntax and orthography. What he learnt in the printing-office 
was immensely extended, however, by his attendance at the same 
time at a school on Rousseau's system, which had then recently 
been founded in Péronne by M. Ballue de Bellanglise, formerly 
deputy in the Legislative Assembly, and an ardent Republican 
and admirer of Rousseau’s philosophy. Here, besides going 
through a course of reading in history and geography, he learnt, 
according to the system of the school, to discuss topics of public 
interest, to make patriotic speeches, and to regard himself as a 
young citizen with rights and duties. There was no Latin taught 
in the school; nothing was taught except through the medium 
of French. It has been a puzzle to some of Béranger’s critics 
to reconcile this total absence of the classics from his education 
with the wonderfully classic form of his writings. Doubtless, as 
they hint, he made a study of Homer, Virgil, and Horace, in 
translations; but he contrived to get what he wanted as effec- 
tually from the writings of the great authors of his own tongue, 
and especially from those of Montaigne, Moliére, and La Fontaine. 
Till his dying day, Béranger knew hardly a word of any language 
but French; but no man read more in that language, or read 
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with a more minute attention to all that could contribute to 

excellence in art and style. As we shall see hereafter, he formed 

his genius from the first by the most persevering and fastidious 

study. 

He returned to Paris at the age of seventeen, with his mind 

made up for a literary career. His three or four years at the 

school and in the printing-office in Péronne had changed him 

wonderfully. He now thought only of writing and polishing 

verses. It was the time when Bonaparte was winning the 

successes of his Italian campaign; and Paris, under the rule of 
the Directory, was taking its pleasures in the theatres. Béran- 

ger's first attempt was a comedy entitled Les Hermaphrodites ; 

but he very soon abandoned the drama, as a department in which 

no one could hope to be anything after such a predecessor as 
Moliére. Then he hovered for a while over satire, but decided 
to let that alone, too. Next, such was his ambition and his 
datermination to literary labour, he took a solemn resolution to 
devote twelve years of his life to the composition of an epic poem 
on the subject of Clovis. The necessary historical studies for 
such a theme, together with the elaboration of the plan and the 
composition would, he reckoned, occupy him for the twelve years 
complete; but the result would be, that at the age of thirty he 
would be recognised by France as her chief epic poet! Such was 
the dream. Meanwhile, the actual circumstances of the young 
poet were about as desperate as could be, and it was not long 
before the notion of the epic was finally given up. The poet 
thought for a time of active service with Bonaparte in Egypt ; but 
he was persuaded to remain in Paris, and here, accordingly, he 
lived through the first consulship, subsisting one hardly knows 
how, unless by occasional work as a compositor. This was the 
time, according to his biographers, when he mingled with all 
ranks and classes, throwing off restraint, and piercing into the 
lowest depths of Parisian society—the time of his wild garret-life, 
of his riotous gaiety with companions as careless as himself, of 
his sacrifice of everything for the sake of Lisette. ‘I was so 
poor, he says afterwards, looking back on this period of his life, 
and justifying it against exceptions that might well be taken to it, 
* that the least indulgence in pleasure forced me to live eight 
‘ days on panade, which I made myself, hoarding up meanwhile 
‘ rhyme on rhyme, and full of the hope of a future glory. Even 
‘now in speaking to you of this riant epoch of my life, when, 
‘ without support, without the security of bread, without instruc- 
‘ tion, I dreamt of a future without neglecting the pleasures of 
‘the present, my eyes fill with involuntary tears. Oh! but 
“ youth is a beautiful thing that it can spread a charm even to 
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‘old age!’ And in the same strain in his song on revisiting the 
garret where he had lodged in those days of youth :— 


‘ C’est un grenier, point ne veux qu’on l’ignore. 
La fut mon lit, bien chétif et bien dur ; 
La fut ma table; et je retrouve encore 
Trois pieds d’un vers charbonnés sur le mur; 
Apparaissez, plaisirs de mon bel Age, 
Que d’un coup d’aile a fustigés le Temps. 
Vingt fois pour vous j’ai mis ma montre en gage. 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien 4 vingt ans!’ 


It is strange to think of Béranger as a religious poet, and espe- 
cially of his writing religious poems at this period of his life, the 
reminiscences of which are the most scandalous things in his 
songs. Such was the fact, however. In the same garret which 
witnessed his orgies with his young companions, when they sang 
their mad songs together while the cannon in the city told of the 
victory of Marengo, he read the works of Chateaubriand. He 
caught the new fire, betook himself with passion to the simple 
grandeur of biblical themes, and wrote poems on the Deluge, the 
Last Judgment, and the Restoration of Worship. To the end of 
his life it was maintained by many that the spirit of this influence 
remained in him, and that there was as much in his constitution 
of Chateaubriand as of Voltaire. 

The year 1803 was an important one in Béranger’s life. He 
was in the very depths of distress when it occurred to him to send 
some specimens of his poetry to Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of 
the First Consul. He thus relates the circumstance :— 


‘In 1803, deprived of resources, wearied of hopes deceived, versify- 
ing without aim and without encouragement, without instruction and 
without advice, I conceived the idea (and how many similar ideas had 
remained without result!) of putting under envelope my unpolished 
attempts at poetry, and addressing them, by the post, to the brother 
of. the First Consul, M. Lucien Bonaparte, already celebrated for his 
great oratorical talent, and his love of the arts and letters. My ac- 
companying epistle, I well remember even now—worthy of a young 
head thoroughly republican—bore the marks of a pride wounded by 
the need of having to apply to a patron. A poor unknown, disap- 
pointed so many times already, I did not dare to count on the success 
of a step authorized by no one. But the third day—O joy unspeak- 
able !—M. Lucien sent for me ; informed himself of my position, which 
he made easier forthwith ; spoke to me as a poet, and lavished on me 
encouragements and counsels.’ 


Unfortunately, just after this introduction of Béranger to Lucien 
Bonaparte, there arose those differences between Lucien and his 
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imperial brother which drove Lucien from France, and kept him 
in exile during the whole period of the Empire. The generous 
exile, however, did not forget his young protégé. Béranger 
received a letter from him from Rome, authorizing him to draw 
the allowance due to M. Bonaparte as a member of the Institute, 
and begging him to accept the same for his own use. ‘I doubt 
‘not,’ said the writer, ‘if you continue to cultivate your talent by 
‘labour, you will one day be one of the ornaments of our Par- 
‘nassus. Study especially delicacy of rhythm; do not cease to 
‘be bold, but be more elegant.’ Of many stories to the credit of 
Napoleon's ablest and least tractable brother, this of his having 
rein the first man of note to befriend Béranger is not the least 
interesting. It was not till long afterwards that Béranger had 
an opportunity of publicly proclaiming his gratitude. 

Béranger had not yet found out his true part in literature. 
He still sometimes dreamt of his epic ; there was almost no kind 
of writing in which he did not privately make attempts. He had 
emancipated himself from allegiance to Delille and La Harpe ; 
he had gone back to the older national literature, and caught in- 
spiration from the new and enthusiastic genius of Chateaubriand ; 
and he was laboriously and systematically studying ‘ the secrets 
of style,’ so that in whatever department he did take his place, it 
should be, not as a novice, but!as a master. But he had not 
ascertained his department. Among his numerous trials, for 
example, in the graver kinds of poetry, was an Idyllic poem in 
four cantos, entitled The Pilgrimage, specimens of which were 
actually published. In this poem his aim was ‘to reproduce 
‘pastoral manners in modern and Christian times; the epoch 
‘chosen was the sixteenth century, and all mythological phrase- 
‘ ology was scrupulously avoided.’ Talking one day, it is said, 
of this Idyl, and of the care he took, consistently with his notion 
of what poetic diction ought to be, to name every object by its. 
common name, and without having recourse to fable, he was 
asked by a poet of the Delille school, ‘How then would you 
speak of the sea, fur instance?’ ‘I should say simply ‘the sea,’’ 
he answered. ‘What! give up Neptune, Tethys, Amphitrite, 
Nereus, and all that?’ asked the other. ‘Every bit of it, was 
the reply ; and already, in this reply, one sees the fixed literary 
belief of Béranger. 

In 1805 and 1806, Béranger was employed in the compilation 
of the Annales de Musée, and his earnings in this and other ways, 
added to what he derived from the gift of Lucien Bonaparte, 
yielded him a modest subsistence till 1809, when he obtained an 
assistant-clerkship in the bureau of the University. His income 
from the post, which he held from 1809 to 1821, never exceeded 
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2000 francs, which is about equivalent to the lowest salary of a 
clerk in a British Government office. It was while holding this 
humble post that he became known to France as her national poet. 
It yielded him enough for his wants; the duties were mechanical, 
and he had all the leisure that he wished. 

At length it was revealed to Béranger that he was to be a song- 
writer. It is said to have been as he was singing one of his own 
songs, with unusual effect, in a company of friends that the truth 
flashed upon him. From that moment he knew that song was to 
be his business in life. He had written songs, hitherto, but as 
occasional trifles; and it was not without a sigh that he now 
gave up the drama and other kinds of what he had been accus- 
tomed to consider the higher poetry, and formed the resolution 
to follow Nature's part in him. To be a song-writer, a simple 
chansonnier, was but a poor end to his ambitious dreams. But 
no! As nature had fitted him to be a song-writer—as the whole 
tenor of his life had been such as to fill him with the feelings and 
give him experience in the themes adapted for popular song—so 
he now dedicated his intellect to the perfection of the chanson as 
a form of French literature. Whatever the chanson had been 


hitherto, it was to become a great thing in the hands of 


Béranger. 

It was the time of the Empire. Béranger, with all his Repub- 
lican convictions, shared in the admiration with which the French 
regarded their Emperor, and looked upon him, as they did, as a 
true son of the Revolution, whose despotism and whose assump- 
tion of the imperial title were but forms blinding Europe, and 
perhaps blinding it conveniently, to the great historical reality. 
Napoleon was the representative of France; on this his power 
was founded; and though in his methods of internal government 
there was much that jarred on constitutional theory, he repre- 
sented France so splendidly, had done so. much for her glory, had 


identified himself so thoroughly with all.that she was and all that 


she hoped to be, that, in spite of individual reasonings here and 
there, the head and the heart of the nation were wholly his. 
Hence the songs written by Béranger during the Empire were not 
songs of political meaning. They were almost all Bacchanalian 
or Anacreontic; the feelings were those of gay or sensual 
Parisian life; and the keen wit of the writer was exercised solely 
on topics of ordinary social life. Some of the chansons of the 
period—particularly those written for the meetings of the famous 
Caveau club, of which Béranger became a member in 1813— 
outrage all decency ;‘ others, however, are the mere exuberance of 
light-heartedness. Roger Bontemps is a good example of this 
class :— 


— 


¥ 
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‘ Aux gens atrabilaires 
Pour exemple donné, 
En un temps de miséres 
Roger Bontemps est né. 
Vivre obscur a sa guise, 
Narguer les mécontens, 
Eh gai! c’est la devise 
Du gros Roger Bontemps.’ 


In Les Gueux, another song of this period, we have the exact 
spirit of Burns's Jolly Beggars; save, of course, that the beggars 
are French, and not Scotch :— 


‘ Les gueux, les gueux, 
Sont les gens heureux ; 
Ils s’aiment entre eux : 

Vivent les gueux !’ 


In one or two instances, however, Béranger did venture on 
playful banter of the existing political powers. Le Sénateur 
could hardly be construed into a political song, but Le Rot 
d'Yvetot, which was written in May, 1813, was immediately 
referred ironically to the Emperor, who is said to have laughed 
heartily at it himself :— 


‘Tl était un roi d’Yvetot 
Peu connu dans l’histoire, 
Se levant tard, se couchant tot, 
Dormant fort bien sans gloire. 
Et couronné par Jeanneton 
D’un simple bonnet de coton, 
Dit-on, 
Oh! oh! ch! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 
La! la! 


These, and scores of other songs, it is to be borne in mind, were 
circulated orally or in manuscript through Paris, and thence 
through the provinces, before they were put in print. In this, 
also, Béranger was a true song-writer. His strains, like those of 
the Troubadours, went from mouth to mouth. They were known 
and sung in all the towns of France, before they were collected 
into volumes. 

It was in the beginning of the eventful year 1814 that Béranger, 
still singing as before of wine, love, and music, began to inter- 
mingle higher .and fiercer strains with those lyrical effusions. 
That which made him the national song-writer was the absolute 
identity of his. personal being with the being of the French 
nation. The People, as he said, was his muse. What France 
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felt, what Paris felt as the heart of France, that Béranger felt, 
and to that he gave expression. When, therefore, in the begin- 
ning of 1814, France was roused to what seemed the last effort 
of her expiring empire by the invasion of her territories; when 
Germans and Russians from the eastern frontier and the English 
from the southern were pressing on in myriads towards the capital, 
and Napoleon was rallying all that remained of the exhausted 
nation to shatter them in their advance; it was no longer as an 
Anacreon or a Horace that Béranger spoke, but as a Tyrteus. 


Thus in January, 1814, came the song, Les Gaulois et les F'rancs, 
with his stirring refrain :— 


‘Gai! gai! serrons nos rangs, 
Espérance 
De la France ; 
Gai, gai! serrons nos rangs; 
En avant, Gaulois et Frances! 


Still, it was the Gallic lark that was singing, lighthearted even 
to the last. Ma derniére Chanson, peut-étre, written in the end 
of the same month, in anticipation of the triumph of the in- 
vaders, is one of the most characteristic of the songs of Béranger. 
‘Let us die singing, if we must die, is the burden of the 
song :— 
Amis, s’il n’est plus d’espérance, 

Jurons, au risque du trépas, 

Que pour l’ennemi de la France 

Nos voix ne resonneront pas. 

Mais il ne faut point qu’on ignore 

Qu’en chantant le cygne a fini. 

Toujours, Frangais, chantons encore : 

Autant de pris sur l’ennemi.’ 


All hope was over. Despite the energy and the strategy of 
Napoleon, the invading hosts closed in towards the centre; on 
the 3lst of March, the Allies entered Paris; and six days after- 
wards the Empire was formally dissolved, and the Bourbons 
restored to their ancient kingdom. Napoleon went to Elba, and 
from April, 1814, till March, 1815, the French had their first 
opportunity of judging of the merits of Louis XVIII. Till the 
end of June, the allied armies remained in Paris; but then Louis 
and the French nation were left to adjust themselves to each 
other as they best could. 

Béranger has described in prose the exact state of his feelings 
and opinion at this crisis, and his consequent conduct. ‘My 
‘enthusiastic and constant admiration,’ he says, ‘for the genius 
“of the Emperor, the idolatry with which he was regarded by the 


“people, who never ceased to see in him the representative of 
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* victorious equality ; this admiration, this idolatry, which could 
“not but make Napoleon one day the noblest object of my songs, 
‘never blinded me to the always increasing despotism of the 
*‘Empire.- In 1814, I saw in the fall of the Colossus but the 
* misfortunes of a native land which the-Republic had taught me 
“to adore. On the return of the Bourbons, who were indifferent 
‘to me, their feebleness seemed to me likely 'to facilitate the 
* renaissance of national liberties. We were assured they would 
‘make alliance with them; in spite of the Charte, I had little 
‘faith in this; but those liberties might be imposed on them by 
‘force. As for the people, from whom I have never separated 
“ myself, after the fatal issue of such long wars, its opinion did 

~ “not seem to me at first decidedly contrary to the masters that 
“had been dug up for it. I then sang, therefore, the glory of 
“France; I sang it in the presence of the foreigners, flinging 
‘out now and then a sarcasm at the times, but without being 
* yet hostile to the restored royalty.’ Among the songs here alluded 
to as written during the first Restoration, are Le Bon Frangais, 
dated May, 1814; the Requéte présentée par les chiens de qualité 
for the right of free entry into the gardens of the Tuileries ; 
Les Boxeurs ou lVAnglomanie; La Censure, which circulated 
in manuscript with great effect in August, 1814; and Vieux 
Habits, vieux Galons, dated November, 1814, and containing 
the political reflexions of an old clothesman. The opening of 
the first song gives the keynote of all :— 


‘ J’aime qu’un Russe soit Russe 
Et qu’un Anglais soit Anglais. 
Si lon est Prussien en Prusse 
En France soyons Francais. 
Lorsqu’ici nos cceurs émus 
Comptent des Frangais de plus, 

Mes amis, mes amis, 
Soyons de notre pays, 
Oui, soyons de notre pays.’ 


As Béranger had not been too hard on the Government of 
Louis XVIII. during the first Restoration, so he was not too 
elated during the Hundred Days (March—June, 1815), when 
Napoleon, having escaped from Elba, cleared France once more 
of the Bourbons, and called on the French to forgive him the 
past, and accept him again on new conditions. ‘During the 
* Hundred Days,’ he says, ‘the popular enthusiasm did not de- 
* ceive me ; I saw that Napoleon could not govern constitutionally ; 
*it was not for that that he was given to the world. I expressed 
‘my fears in the song entitled La Politique de Lise, the form of 
* which has so little relation to the substance.’ Here is the last 
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stanza of this song, in which the poet, under the pretext of an 
advice to Lise as to the best means of keeping her lovers, ad- 
ministers a hint to the Emperor :— 
* Pour te faire adorer sans cesse, 

Mets a profit ces vérités. 

Lise, deviens bonne princesse, 

Et respecte nos libertés. 

Des roses que l’amour moissonne 

Ceins ton front tout brillant d’attraite, 

Et garde longtemps ta couronne, 

Pour le bonheur de tes sujets.’ 


During the Hundred Days, Béranger received an intimation of 
the respect in which Napoleon held his talents in the shape of 
an offer of a postin the Censorship. An odd offer to such a man, 
which was, of course, declined with thanks! During the same 
period, the poet had an opportunity of renewing his acquaintance 
with Lucien Bonaparte, who, now that his imperial brother was 
really in need of friends, had hurried to Paris to give him the 
benefit of his assistance and counsels. Béranger heard that his 
old patron regretted that he had given up the ‘ higher’ kinds of 
poetry and chosen so humble a career as that of a song-writer. 
On this point, however, Béranger’s mind was now so completely 
made up, that not even an opinion from such a quarter could 
affect him. ‘I had always been disposed to think,’ he says, 
‘that at certain epochs letters and arts ought not to be mere 
‘ objects of luxury, and I had begun to divine the part which 
‘an eminently national species of poetry might perform for the 
* cause of liberty.’ 

It was during the second Restoration, or from 1815 to 1830, 
that these words received their fulfilment, and that the genius of 
Béranger became a political power in France. True, Béranger 
had not hoped too much from the promises of Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days, but he regarded that Hundred Days’ rising 
of France against the Bourbons and the foreign powers as a 
great thing in itself. Napoleon, he said, had then raised the 
national flag and re-opened a future for it, which even Waterloo 
and subsequent disasters could not arrest. To this flag the poet 
vowed allegiance. He had shed tears on the first entry of the 
Allies into Paris; he shed tears on their second entry; but after 
this second entry he was more convinced than after the first that 
France had done with the Bourbons. War against the Bour- 
bons, and all that appertained to them, was thenceforth the object 
of his heart. The grand activity of Napoleon was over, and the 
caged conqueror, incapable of any farther direct influence for 
good or bad, was fretting out the rest of his unparalleled life on 
HH? 
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a. distant and barren rock, the very image of a force which the world 
could not recognise as valid, but did not dare to kill; and what 
of Napoleon's spirit was still in accordance with the immediate 
necessities of France, became incarnate in Béranger, the Parisian 
clerk and song-writer. He was then thirty-five years of age. 

As if to disencumber himself of all that he had already 
written and start fair on his new career, it was in November, 
1815, or just after the second Restoration, that Béranger pub- 
lished his first collection of songs. It included nearly all his 
songs written up to that time, the earlier Bacchanalian and 
Anacreontic ones forming the bulk of the volume. On the score 
of immorality some of them had difficulty in passing the censor- 
ship; others incurred the same risk as tending to the injury of 
religion ; and Béranger was somewhat surprised that the publi- 
cation of the volume did not cause his instant dismissal from 
his clerkship in the office of the University. 

For the next six years (1815—1821) Béranger, while his 
volume was circulating in thousands, kept up a continual fire of 
new songs, all charged, more or less, with polemical spirit and 
purpose. Love and wine were still his frequent themes, but he 
threw into all that he wrote, even on those themes, a tone of 
melancholy or of social sarcasm, which was perceived and under- 
stood. Often, too, he threw his thoughts intosome stanzas of 
such pure and sad beauty, that the heart of the loneliest recluse 
could not but be touched by them. Such, for instance, were the 
stanzas entitled Les étoiles qui filent :— 


‘— Berger, tu dis que notre étoile 
Regle nos jours et brille aux cieux : 
— Qui, mon enfant; mais dans son voile 
La nuit la dérobe @ nos yeux. 

— Berger, sur cet azur tranquille, 
De lire on te croit le secret : 
Quelle est cette étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait ? 

‘— Mon enfant, un mortel expire ; 
Son étoile tombe 4 l’instant. 

Entre amis que la joie inspire, 
Celui-ci buvait en chantant. 
Heureux, il s’endort immobile 
Auprés du vin qu’il célébrait ... 
— Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait. 


‘— Mon enfant, qu’elle est pure et belle! 
C’est celle d’un objet charmant. 
Fille heureuse, amante fidéle, 
On laccorde au plus tendre amant. 
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Des fleurs ceignent son front nubile, 
Et de l’hymen l’autel est prét ... 
— Encore une étoile qui file, 

Qui file, file et disparait. 

‘— Mon fils, c’est l’étoile rapide 
D’un trés-grand seigneur nouveau-né : 
Le berceau qu’il a laissé vide 
D’or et de pourpre était orné. 

Des poisons qu’un flatteur distille 
C’était 4 qui le nourrirait . . . 

— Encore une étoile qui file, 

Qui file, file et disparait. 

‘— Mon enfant, quel eclair sinistre! 
C’était l’astre d’un favori, 

Qui se croyait un grand ministre 
Quand de nos maux il avait ri 
Ceux qui servaient ce dieu fragile 
Ont déja caché son portrait... 
— Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait. 

‘— C’est celle d’un puissant monarque!.. . 

Va, mon fils, garde ta candeur ; 
Et que ton étoile ne marque 
Par l’éclat ni par la grandeur, 
Si tu brillais sans étre utile, 

A ton dernier jour on dirait : 
C’est ne qu’une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait.’ 


The majority of the songs of this period, however, were direct 
and pungent expressions of the popular feeling against the 
Bourbon Government, and the power of the Jesuits in France, 
and against the proceedings of the Holy Alliance in the general 
policy of Europe. Béranger never lost an opportunity of 
emitting a song on these topics. He watched events as they 
happened, turned them over in his mind, and drew his auguries 
or conclusions ; but, on every occasion, he studied also the con- 
temporary conclusions of the popular mind, and waited till they 
were in accord with his own. Among the most effective of the 
songs which he thus put forth with a direct political intention 
were, La Cocarde Blanche, La Sainte Alliance Barbaresque, 
Les Capucins, L’Ezile, Monsieur Judas, Le Dieu des Bonnes 
Gens, Les Chantres de Paroisse, ou le Concordat de 1817, Le 
Prince de Navarre, ou Mathurin Bruneau, Les Missionaires, 
La Sainte Alliance des Peuples, Les Révérends Peres, Les 
Enfants de la France, L’Enrhumé, Le Vieux Drapeau, Les 
Deux Cousins, L’Orage, and Les Adieux a la Gloire. Itis hardly 
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possible for Englishmen to conceive with what alacrity these 
songs were passed from hand to hand, with what passion they 
were sung by French lips during the first six years of the reign 
of Louis XVIII. Take the bitter irony of the opening verses 
of La Cocarde Blanehe, as supposed to be sung at a dinner on 
the anniversary of the entry of the Allies into Paris :— 


‘Chantons ce jour cher a nos belles, 
Ou tant de rois, par leurs succés, 
Ont puni les Frangais rebelles, 
Et sauvé tous les bons Frangais. 
Jour de paix, jour de délivrance, 
Qui des vaincus fit le bonheur ; 
Beau jour qui vint rendre a la France’ 
La cocarde blanche et ’honneur! 


* Les étrangers et leurs cohortes 
Par nos voeux étaient appelés. 
Qu’aisément ils ouvraient les portes 
Dont nous avions livré les clefs ! 

Jour de paix, &e. 

‘Sans ce jour, qui pouvait répondre 
Que le ciel, comblant nos malheurs, 
N’edit point vu, sur la Tour de Londre, 
Flotter enfin les trois couleurs. 

Jour de paix, &e.’ 


Or fancy the old soldier of the Republic and the Empire 
singing secretly, in 1820, these verses of Le Vieux Drapeau:— 


‘Tl est caché sous l’humble paille 

Ou je dors pauvre et mutilé : 

Lui qui, sfir de vaincre, a volé 

Vingt ans de bataille en batuille! 

Chargé de lauriers et de fleurs, 

Il brilla sur Europe entiére. 

Quand secoiirai-je la poussiére 

Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ?” 
Or, in more generous moods, when, instead of dwelling only on 
the glories of France, and thirsting for revenge on Russia and 
England, the ardent Frenchman thought of kings and diplomatists 
m the aggregate as the enemies of the human species, and 
longed for a true international league or Holy Alliance of 
the European peoples, in what finer words than these could he 
couch his aspirations ?— 
. * J’ai vu la Paix descendre sur la terre, 
Semant de |’or, des fleurs et des 6pis. 
L’air était calme, et du dieu de la guerre 
Elle étouffait les foudres assoupis. 
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‘Ah! disait-elle, égaux par la vaillance, 
‘ Frangais, Anglais, Belge, Russe, ou Germain, 
‘ Peuples, formez une sainte alliance, 
‘ Et donnez-vous la main. 


‘ Pauvres mortels, tant de haine vous lasse : 
‘Vous ne gotitez qu’un penible sommeil. 
‘D’un globe étroit divisez mieux l’espace ; 
‘Chacun de vous aura place au soleil. 
‘Tous attelés au char de la puissance, 
‘ Du vrai bonheur vous quittez le chemin. 
* Peuples, formez une sainte alliance, 

* Et donnez-vous la main.’ 


Bourbonists, Jesuits, and diplomatists, were all necessarily in 


arms against the bold wit and singer, who thus kept French © 


society crackling with jests and rhymes at their expense. They 
took the earliest opportunity of revenge. Towards the end of 
1821, Béranger, then in his forty-second year, published the 
second collection of his Chansons, in which to those printed in 
the edition of 1815 he added many of those which had been 
written in the interval. Knowing what the effect would be, he 
did not make his appearance in the office of the University on the 
day of the publication of the new volume, and so anticipated his 
dismissal from his post as clerk. The Government, not content 
with procuring his dismissal from his employment, immediately 
instituted a prosecution against him. The charges in the 
indictment were, that he had outraged good morals and the 
public religion of his country; also that he had been guilty of 
seditious libels against the King and Government, and had pub- 
lished writings tending to disaffection and revolt. On the trial 
each charge was supported by the public prosecutor, M. 
Marchangy, by the quotation of particular songs, or parts of 
songs. Béranger was defended by M. Dupin; the court was 
erowded with his friends and admirers; and all Paris was in- 
terested in the result. It was as Béranger himself expected. 
He was sentenced to a fine of 500 francs, and to three months 
of imprisonment. A song, which he had written for the occasion, 
entitled Adieux a la Campagne, was circulated in the court while 
the trial was going on; and at its close the poet was conveyed to 
the prison of Sainte-Pélagie. 

The imprisonment of Béranger made him more popular than 
ever. He was visited by his friends, received presents of game, 
wine, &c., from distant admirers; and several songs which he 
wrote within the prison walls, satirizing the proceedings on his 
prosecution, were copied and put in circulation by those to whom 
he gave them :— 
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‘ Venez tous, passants, venez lire | 

L’épitaphe que je me fais, 

J’ai chanté l’amoureux délire, 

Le vin, la France et ses hauts faits. 

J’ai plaint les peuples qu’on abuse ; 

J’ai chansonné les gens du roi: 

Béranger m’appellait sa muse, 

Pauvres pécheurs, priez pour moi! 

Priez pour moi, priez pour moi!’ 
On leaving prison early in 1822, Béranger received various 
offers of employment in lieu of that which he had lost, and, 
among them, one of the most generous kind from the 
wealthy banker Laffitte, the head and protector of the liberal 
bourgeoisie. He refused all offers of this kind, however, with 
the greatest firmness, having resolved never to put himself in a 
position where there might be the possibility of a sense of de- 
pendence. In his Conseils de Lise, he announces this resolution 
in his usual manner, at the same time paying a graceful com- 
pliment to Laffitte for his kindness :— 

Lise l’oreille 
Me conseille ; 

Cet oracle me dit tout bas: 
Chantez, monsieur, n’ecrivez pas. 


Un doux emploi pourrait vous plaire, 
Me dit Lise, mais songez bien, 
Songez bien au poids du salaire, 
Méme chez un vrai citoyen. 


- He hints very sensibly, that if he entered Laffitte’s bank, and 
became interested in the rise and fall of the funds, it would be 
all over with him as a singer. 

Living, accordingly, in the simplest way, sometimes in Paris, 
and sometimes in one of the suburbs, Béranger continued, during 
the remainder of the reign of Louis XVIII. to exercise the func- 
tion the independence of which he guarded with such jealous care. 
This was the time when Le Violon Brisé and other fine songs of 
that order were written; but it was also the time of La Déesse, 
Le Chant du Cosaque, Le Vieux Sergent, Le Fils du Pape, Les 
Esclaves Gaulois, Lafayette en Amérique, and other songs of 
political tenor. These were included in a third collection of the 
poet's songs published in 1825, during the Villéle administration. 
Although there was matter enough for a new prosecution in them, 
they were suffered to pass without notice from the Government ; 
and it was not till the publication of a fourth collection in 1828, 
eontaining additional doses of vitriol for the Jesuits and the 
Bourbons in L’Ange gardien, Le Sacre de Charles le Simple, 
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Les Infiniment Petits, Le Petit Homme Rouge, dc., that 
Béranger was again brought to trial. Charles X. had then been 
four years on the throne, and despotism and Jesuitism were 
rampant in France. A prosecution was brought against Béranger 
by the Martignac ministry ; he was defended by M. Barthe, but 
was, of course, found guilty, and was condemned this time to a 
fine of 10,000 francs and nine months of imprisonment. It 
appears that, though on this occasion the popular approbation of 
the poet was as strongly manifested as before, and though his 
fine was paid by a public subscription, yet some of his former 
political friends deserted him. Manuel, the politician, in whom 
Béranger had the most complete and implicit trust, and between 
whom and Béranger there was the most intimate private 
friendship, had just died; and some of the surviving chiefs of 
the liberal party, wearied by the long struggle against legitimacy, 
were contriving new combinations and compromises, which would 
never have been heard of had Manuel survived. The pertinacity 
of Béranger, his determination against a policy of compromise, 
gave offence to these schemers and theorists; but ‘he ran the 
risk,’ he says; ‘the masses remained faithful to him,’ and the 
friends who had abandoned him came back in due time. 
Béranger’s second imprisonment lasted through the greater 
part of the year 1829. From behind the bars of his prison in 
La Force, he still kept up his fire of sarcasms at the tottering 
government of Charles X.; and, probably, there was no one 
influence which did more towards bringing about the fall of that 
government by the Revolution of July in the following year, than 
the songs of Béranger. Among the songs written in the prison 
of La Force were Mes Jours Gras, Le Cardinal et le Chansonnier, 
Les Dix Mille Francs, Le Vieux Caporal, and Le 14 Juillet. 
At the Revolution of July, 1830, the principal era in the life 
of Béranger may be considered to have been concluded. He 
was then exactly fifty years of age, and the great object for 
which he had been labouring for fifteen years had been to some 
extent accomplished. It will be best to quote his own account 
of his feelings at this juncture of French history, and of his 
conduct during the earlier years of the reign of Louis Philippe. 


‘The revolution of July also wished to make my fortune: I treated 
it, however, as a power that might have caprices which I ought to be 
in a position to resist. All or nearly all my friends went into the 
ministry. I might therefore have had a share in the distribution of 
employments. Unfortunately I have no love for sinecures, and all 
compulsory work is become unsupportable to me, unless it be perhaps 
that of a copying-clerk. Malicious people have said I made a merit of 
my virtue. Pshaw! it was of my laziness I made a merit. This fault 
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has, been worth many excellent qualities to me; and I recommend it 
to many respectable persons. It exposes one however to strange 
reproaches. It is to this so agreeable laziness that strict critics have 
attributed the isolation in which I have kept myself from those of my 
honourable friends who have had the misfortune to arrive at power. 
Doing too much honour to what they are pleased to call by good head, 
and forgetting too much what a distance there is between simple good 
sense and the science of great affairs, these critics pretend that my 
advices might have enlightened more than one minister. If one 
might believe them, it would have been in my power, crouching 
behind the velvet chair of our statesmen, to have conjured the winds, 
dispersed storms, and set France afloat in an ocean of delights. My 
good two or three friends, who take a song-writer for a magician, 
you have not yet been told that power is a bell which hinders those 
who set it ringing from hearing any other sound. Doubtless, ministers 
sometimes consult those whom they have under them: to consult is, 
indeed, a means of speaking of oneself, which one rarely neglects... . . 
I have known but one man from whom it would have been impossible 
for me to separate myself, had he arrived at power. It is likely that 
Manuel would have been forced to accept a share in the new 
government. Ifso, I would have followed Aim, with my eyes shut, 
through all the paths that he might have thought it necessary to take, 
in order, as would doubtless have been the case, to return to the 
modest refuge which we shared.’ 

Whatever Béranger has expressed in prose he has taken care 
also to express in verse, and, accordingly, in his song A mes 
amis, devenus Ministres, we have but a poetical version of the 
above. 

‘ Non, mes amis, non, je ne veux rien étre. 
Semez ailleurs places, titres et croix. 
Non, pour les cours Dieu ne m’a pas fait naitre ; 
Oiseau craintif, je fuis la glu des rois. 
Que me faut-il ? maitresse 4 fine taille, 
Petit repas et joyeux entretien. 
De mon berceau prés de bénir la paille, 
En me créant Dieu m’a dit: Ne sois rien.’ 


Shortly after the Revolution of July, Béranger had retired to 
the village of Passy, near Paris, to enjoy the easy quiet which he 
considered to be fittest for the evening of his life. He still 
watched public events, and turned his impressions into song ; 
but naturally now the themes which occupied his muse were not 
of the same kind as had been furnished by the political condition 
of France during the Restoration. Gayer and less controversial 
themes resumed their place ; and, though in the Government of 
Louis-Philippe there was not wanting provocation for occasional 
sarcasm, the state of France was, on the whole, such that occa- 
sional sarcasm sufficed, and there was no necessity for strains of 
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revolutionary fervour and defiance. Accordingly, as Béranger 
himself explains, such of his songs, produced after 1830, as were 
not mere songs of sense and gaiety, had more relation to ques- 
tions of social interest than to questions purely political. ‘The 
‘ principle of government for which one had fought having been 
‘ recognised, it was natural,’ he says, ‘ that the intelligence should 
* feel the need of working out the application of that principle 
‘ for the benefit of the greatest number. The good of humanity 
* has been the dream of my life. I was indebted for it, doubt- 
‘less, to the class in which I was born, and to the practical. 
‘education which I there received. But many extraordinary 
‘ circumstances were necessary to make it allowable for a song- 
‘ writer to mix himself up with the high questions of social ame- 
‘liorations. Happily a crowd of young and courageous men, 
‘ enlightened and ardent, have given of late a great development 
‘to these questions, and have succeeded in making them almost 
‘common. It was my wish that some compositions of mine should 
‘ prove to those lofty minds my sympathy with their generous 
‘ undertaking.’ Among the compositions thus referred to, are 
Jacques, Le Vieux Vagabond, La Pauvre Femme, Les Fous, 
La Prediction de Nostradamus, Le Suicide, Les Quatre Ages 
Historiques, and Les Tombeaua de Juillet, in the last of which, 
however, speculative philanthropy itself is but a form of the 
exultation of the French patriot. 
‘ Partout luira l’égalité féconde. 

Les vielles lois errent sur des débris. 

Le monde ancien finit ; d’un nouveau monde 

La France est reine, et son Louvre est Paris. 

A vous, enfans, ce fruit des Trois Journées. 

Ceux qui sont la vous frayaient le chemin. 

Le sang frangais, des grandes destinées 

Trace en tout temps la route au genre humain.’ 

These songs, together with those written in the prison of 
La Force, and with several referring to the various insurrection- 
ary movements among the Belgians, the Poles, &c., which fol- 
lowed the Revolution of July, were published by Béranger in his 
fifth and last collection in 1833. ‘To this collection, which he 
dedicated to the Prince de Canino, as his first benefactor, and 
which he meant to be received as his farewell to the world during 
his own life-time, at least, he prefixed a very interesting preface, 
in which he not only reviews his past career, but announces the 
intentions he had formed with respect to the years that might yet 
be his. 

‘Too often in the evening of life we let ourselves be surprised by 
sleep in the chair in which we have set ourselves. It would be better to 
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go and wait it in bed, of which then one has so much need. I am in 
haste to get to mine, though it be a little hard. What! you will 
make no more songs? Ido not promise that exactly, be it under- 
stood. I promise, however, not to publish more. ‘To the joys of 
work there succeeds the disgust of the necessity of living; well or ill, 
the muse must be made a matter of traffic: commerce wearies me, 
and I retire. My ambition has never been for more than a bit of 
bread for my old age: it is satisfied, albeit I am not even an elector, 
and can never hope for the honour of being eligible, notwithstanding 
the Revolution of July, to which I bear no malice on that account. 
‘But,’ some one will say, ‘in making no songs, except for yourself, 
you will soon grow sour enough.’ Well, but can I do nothing else 
than make verses for my birth-day? I have not given up the notion 
of being useful. In the retreat where I am to keep myself, reminis- 
cences will press upon me in a crowd. This is an old man’s wealth. 
Our age, agitated by so many extreme passions, will transmit but few 
equitable judgments on the contemporaries who occupy or have occu- 
pied the stage, who have hissed the actors or choked up the side- 
scenes. I have known a great number of men who have left their 
mark on the last twenty years: respecting almost all those whom I 
have not seen, or with whom I have had but a mere interview, my 
memory has collected a store of facts, more or less characteristic. I 
mean to make a kind of Historical Dictionary, in which, under each 
name of our political and literary notabilities, young or old, will be 
grouped my numerous recollections, and the judgments I shall permit 
myself to pronounce, or shall borrow from competent authorities. 
This not very fatiguing labour, which requires neither profound know- 
ledge nor the talent of a genuine prose-writer, will fill the rest of my 
life. I shall enjoy the pleasure of rectifying many of those errors and 
calumnies which an envenomed strife always produces; for it is not in 
a spirit of vilification, be it conceived, that I have formed this project. 
. . . « There will be no reason to rank me among the number of men 
who have been made bitter by disappointment. It will also be seen, 
perhaps, that I have claim to be considered an observer sufficiently 
attentive, exact, and penetrating, and, finally, that I have always 
attributed the evil I could see men do in my time more to their weak- 
ness than to their malevolence. Materials collected in this spirit are 
too often wanting that historians to come should not take in good 
part those which I shall leave behind me. France will one day be 
able to thank me. Who knows but that it is to this work of my old 
age that my name is to be indebted for surviving me? It will be 
pleasant that posterity should say, ‘The judicious, the grave Béran- 
ger!’ Why not ?’ 

Though Béranger lived four-and-twenty years after writing the 
above, he adhered to his resolution of not appearing again pub- 
licly as an author. Songs written by him, or attributed to him, 
did, indeed, tind their way into print during the reign of Louis- 
Philippe, some of which are appended to the latest professed 
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editions of his poems; but, in the main, he lived through that 
reign as one who had done his work, and who, whatever thoughts 
he had in private of the state of France under Thiers and Guizot, 
did not choose to trouble the world with them. At Passy, and 
subsequently at Fontainebleau and Tours, in both of which 
places he resided for a time, he was visited by Frenchmen and by 
foreigners as a literary veteran who had retired from active duty, 
though still hale and vigorous. Even the Revolution of 1848 
could not drag him out of his seclusion. In that stormy crisis, 
it is true, all Frenchmen thought of Beéeranger; and, when the 
Department of the Seine elected him by 200,000 votes, as one of 
its deputies to the new Republican Assembly, he acknowledged 
the honour done him by actually taking his seat. But he merely 
acknowledged the honour. Pleading his age and his unfitness 
for any other life than that which he had all along led, he sent in 
his resignation within a week, and again retired from public 
view. He lived to see the Republic extinguished, and Napoleon 
the Nephew at the head of a second empire. What were his views 
with respect both to the Republican policy after the Revolution 
of 1848, and to the imperial government under which France 
now exists, will probably be better known when the manuscripts 
in prose and in verse, which he has left behind him, are. pub- 
lished. Meanwhile, so far as appears, he was of opinion, with 
many others, that Nature had a more generous meaning in the 
Revolution of 1848 than the sense of her agents was able to 
make good; and the present Government of France was by no 
means to his taste. 

Béranger is described as having been a little man, of stout, 
healthy, and cheerful appearance, with lively eyes, and a large, 
bald forehead. He was never married, and lived latterly as a 
brisk old French bachelor, with a circle of lady correspondents, 
some of whom are beginning, we see, to publish his letters. He 
was polite to English visitors, and knew something of English 
literature through translations. His habits in composition were 
slow, and every song he wrote was the result of the most careful 
study. The thought, the sentiment, came to him suddenly, and 
often, as he said, at night; but the form and the expression, even 
to individual lines, rhymes, and words, were submitted to the 
strictest and most fastidious scrutiny ere his taste was satisfied. 
Something of this painstaking exactness may be seen in his 
handwriting, in a specimen of which, prefixed in fac-simile to 
the large Paris edition of his works, every comma and semicolon 
is distinctly marked, while the writing itself is close, regular, and 
neat. The effect as regards the style of Béranger was a perfection 
of logical accuracy such as has hardly been equalled by any other 
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French poet. He has the Horatian felicity of phrase in an ex- 
traordinary degree; and when we add to this the wonderful 
charm and variety of his metres, it will be seen why, even among 
lyrical poets, he should present peculiar difficulties to the trans- 
lator. We have glanced at one or two English translations of 
songs selected from his entire collection; but, with every wish 
to make our quotations from him in English rather than in 
French, we have found it impossible to use any one translation 
we have seen without such a misrepresentation of the poet as could 
not be warranted. Scarcely in one instance have the translators 
made an attempt to keep the metre of the original; which, in a 
translator of songs, is in itself an unpardonable offence. 

Among the numerous criticisms of Béranger as a poet, we are 
happy in possessing one by his great contemporary, Goethe. 
Looking abroad in his later life, with the gaze of a monarch, on 
whatever object of intellectual or literary interest was visible 
anywhere in Europe, Goethe was peculiarly attracted to the 
Parisian song-writer, as a man who had attained excellence even 
up to the highest mark in a kind of literature in which, accord- 
ing to Goethe, excellence was least of all to be expected. In a 
conversation with Eckermann, in the year 1830, the all-surveying 
German thus takes the measure of the Parisian, as seen from his 
own far higher altitude :— 


‘ * Béranger, also,’ I threw in, experimentally, ‘ has only expressed the 
situation of the great metropolis and his own interior.’ ‘That is a 
man,’ said Goethe, ‘whose power of representation and whose interior 
are worth something. In him is all the substance of an important 
‘personality. Béranger is a nature most happily endowed, firmly 
‘grounded in himself, purely developed from himself, and quite in har- 
mony with himself. He has never asked, What would suit the times? 
what produces an effect ? what pleases? what are others doing? in 
order that he might do the like. He has worked only from the core 
of his own nature, without troubling himself as to what the public or 
what this or that party expects. He has certainly at different critical 
epochs been influenced by the moods, wishes, and necessities of the 
people; but that has only confirmed him in himself by proving to him 
that his own nature is in harmony with that of the people, and has 
never reduced him into expressing anything but what already lay in 
his heart. You know that I am, upon the whole, no friend to what 
are called political poems; but such as Béranger has composed I can 
tolerate. With him there is nothing snatched out of the air, nothing 
of merely imagined or imaginary interest: he never shoots at random ; 
but, on the contrary, has always the most decided, the most important 
subjects. His affectionate admiration of Napoleon, and his reminis- 
cences of the great warlike deeds which were performed under him, 
and that at a time when those recollections were a consolation to the 
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somewhat oppressed French; then his hatred of the domination of 
priests and of the darkness which threatened to return with the Jesuits 
—these are things to which one cannot refuse hearty sympathy. And 
how masterly is his treatment on all occasions! How he turns about 
and rounds off everything in his own mind before he expresses it! 
And then, when all is matured, what wit, spirit, irony, and persiflage, 
and what heartiness, naiveté, and grace are unfolded at every step. 
His songs have every year made millions of joyous men; they also 
flow glibly from the tongue, even with the working-classes, whilst 
they are so far elevated above the level of the commonplace that the 
populace, in conversing with those pleasant spirits, becomes accus- 
tomed and compelled to think itself better and nobler.’ ’ 


As a pendant to this, it may be well to quote what Béranger 
himself says, in 1833, in reviewing his life and his poetry. He 
alludes first to the objections brought against portions of his 
poetry on the ground of their licentiousness and profanity— 
objections which even a man so apt to be tolerant in these re- 
spects as Goethe could not but repeat and confirm. ‘ The licen- 
tious and the vulgar,’ said Goethe, ‘ are not very hateful to him, 
and he treats them with a sort of partiality. On this head 
Béranger remarks, with characteristic levity, ‘I understand the 
‘reproaches made against me by many on the part of austere 
* minds little disposed to pardon anything even in a book which 
‘does not claim to be used in the education of young ladies. I 
‘ will only say, if not in defence, at least in excuse, that those 
‘songs, the thoughtless inspirations of youth and its memories, 
“have been very useful companions to the grave strains and the 
‘ political verses. Without their help, I am disposed to think 
‘that the others would not have been able to go either so far or 
‘so low, or even so high; no offence in this last word to the 
- ‘virtues of good society.” On the charge of impiety (a charge 
which would lose some of its force with Protestant readers, inas- 
much as the objects of his attack, in many cases, are the excesses 
of Jesuitism and Catholic priestcraft), he gives the usual reply; 
to the effect that, when religion is made a political instrument, 
certain consequences must ensue. Whatever may be thought of 
these summary replies to the charges in question, there will be 
but one opinion as to the interest of the following passages in 
which Béranger expounds his theory of song as a form of litera- 
ture, and illustrates the theory by references to himself. 


‘I have never pushed my pretensions higher than is indicated by 
the title of Chansonnier ; knowing well that, in placing all my glory 
in preserving this title, to which 1 owe so much, I should have aclaim 
to be judged with greater indulgence, as being thus placed at a dis- 
tance from and far beneath the great ornaments of my age. The 
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necessity of this special position has always served to free me from the 
inclination to run after such literary dignities as are most desired and 
are most worthy to be so. . . . As a song-writer I ought to answer a 
criticism more than once made against me. I have been reproached 
with doing violence to the very nature of the song, in causing it to 
take a tone more elevated than that of Collé, of Panard, of Désaugiers, 
and the rest. It would ill become me to contest the fact, for it is, I 
think, the cause of my success. First, I would remark that the song, 
like other kinds of literature, is a whole language in itself, and, like a 
language, is susceptible of the most opposite tones. I add that since 
1789, the people having taken part in the affairs of the country, its 
sentiments and its patriotic ideas have acquired a very great develop- 
ment; our history proves it. Song, therefore, which has been defined 
as the expression of popular feelings, had to rise to the height of the 
impressions of joy or of sadness which triumphs or disasters produce 
on the most numerous class. Wine and love could hardly do more 
than furnish enclosures for the ideas which pre-occupied the people 
elevated by the Revolution; and it was not only with tales of deceived 
husbands, greedy procurewrs, and the like, that one could obtain the 
honour of being sung by our artisans and our soldiers at the tables of 
public-houses. . . . Hence farther the additional necessity of perfect- 
ing the style and the poetry of the chanson.’ 

‘I have not been the only song-writer during the last fifteen or 
eighteen years. Let the collections be turned over, and it will be seen 
that it is in the gravest style that the people like to be spoken to on 
their griefs and hopes. It doubtless owes the habit of this high 
strain to the immortal Marseillaise, which has never been forgotten, 
as was to be seen in the glorious week of July. Why have our young 
and great poets disdained the successes which, without injury to their 
other labours, the song might have procured for them? Our cause 
might have gained by it, and I venture to tell them, they might 
themselves have profited by descending sometimes from the heights 
of our old Pindus, a little more aristocratic perhaps than the genius of 
our good French tongue would wish. Their style would have doubtless 
had to renounce in part the pomp of words. But, in compensation, they 
would have been habituated to sum up their ideas in little composi- 
tions of various character and more or less dramatic; compositions 
which the instinct of the masses seizes, even though the happier 
details escape them. . . . I have sometimes thought that if contem- 
porary poets had reflected that after all it is for the people that letters 
have to be cultivated, they would envy me the little palm which, by 
their neglect, 1 have succeeded in plucking, and which would doubt- 
less have been durable if mingled with others more glorious. When 
I say the people, I mean the many ; I mean the lower orders, if that 
term pleases. They are not sensible to the researches of mind, to the 
delicacies of taste; be it so! but for that very reason they oblige 
authors to conceive more strongly, more grandly, in order to catch 
their attention. Adapt therefore to their strong nature both your 
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subjects and your handling of them; it is not either abstract ideas or 
types that they ask from you; show them the naked human heart. 
It seems to me that Shakespeare was subjected to this happy condi- 
tion. But what will become of perfection of style? Is it supposed 
that the inimitable verses of Racine, if fitted to one of our better 
melodramas, would have prevented, even in the Boulevards, the work 
from succeeding. Invent, conceive for those who cannot read; write 
for those who know how to write... . 

‘If there remains poetry in the world it is to be sought, I doubt 
not, in the ranks of the people. Let us attempt then to make it for 
them. But to this end it is necessary to study the people. When by 
chance we labour for their applause, we treat them as those kings do 
who, in their days of munificence, throw sausages at their heads and 
drench them with adulterated wine. Look at our painters; if they 
represent men of the people, even in historical compositions, they seem 
to delight in making them hideous. Might not the people say to 
those who so represent them, ‘ Is it my fault if I am miserably ragged ? 
‘if my features are disfigured by want, sometimes even by vice? But 
‘in these wan and wearied features there has burnt the enthusiasm of 
‘ courage and liberty, and under these rags there circulates a blood 
‘which I shed at the voice of my country. It is when my soul is 
‘ roused that I should be painted. Then I am beautiful!’ And the 
people would have reason in speaking so. All that appertains to 
letters and arts has come out of the inferior classes, with but few ex- 
ceptions. But we are all like upstarts desirous to have their origin 
forgotten: or if we do have portraits of our family in our houses, 
it is on condition that they shall be caricatures. A fine means of 
self-ennoblement, truly ! 


Every line of this very striking and memorable piece of self- 
criticism by the national singer of France will have brought 
before the mind of the British reader the image of the only man 
in our literary history, between whom and Béranger the re- 
semblance is such that they must ever be mentioned together. 
One can trace certain similarities between Béranger and Moore, 
but they are slight as compared with those which associate 
Béranger with Burns. Béranger himself was pleased on being 
told that he was named in this country the Burns of France. 

There are, of course, obvious differences between the French 
and the Scottish poet. The one was a Scot, and the-other a 
Frenchman. The one was a massive, swarthy-visaged ploughman, 
moving over Scottish corn-fields with the tread of a ‘Titan; the 
other, a robust little Parisian clerk, who passed his life in streets 
and suburbs. Burns had no such systematic career as Béranger ; 
his songs were not produced on such definite occasions, to float 
along a continuous current of political affairs; nor do they 
arrange themselves in such a complete historical series. What 
Burns sang was the joys and sorrows of Scottish life around him, 
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as connected with the usual incidents of humanity everywhere 
—with birth, life, love, poverty, and death. He was full, indeed, 
of the amor patria, and of a Scotchman’s veneration for the past 
of his country; he found his materials also in Scottish customs, 
events, and humours; and occasionally, as a Scottish Whig of 
that day, he would vent his opinion in a song against the Govern- 
ment, or against despotism all over the world. But there was 
not, nor did the circumstances of Scotland allow that there should 
be, such a dedication of his genius to the furtherance of national 
ends. Then, again, with all their similarities, the men had 
neither the same intellectual conclusions to work with, nor the 
same moral nature. The brain of Burns was naturally the 
stronger and more comprehensive, if theless assiduously cultivated; 
and very much that Béranger thought indubitable in politics, 
Burns would have treated as convenient, one-sided nonsense. 
Béranger elaborated his songs with the art of a consummate 
critic; the songs of Burns were flung off at a heat, and owed 
what perfection they had to Nature's ardour in the instant of their 
imagination. Then, in range and spirituality of sentiment, 
Burns, in more than one respect, leaves Béranger beneath him. 
Béranger’s passion is ‘amour;’ in that, after a rougher fashion, 
Burns is quite his match; but Burns can sing also of love. 
Béranger has not balanced his satires on French priestcraft by 
any such strains of natural religion as those by which Burns has 
balanced his attacks on Scotch Presbyterian forms. And so, in 
a thousand other particulars, one could multiply differences. 
Still, most of these are included in the single difference of time, 
place, and circumstance; and when this difference is once 
sufficiently allowed for, there remains a fine study in the extent 
and multiplicity of their resemblances. Both were born song- 
writers; the themes of both are so far the same, that there is 
hardly a song of the one that could not be paralleled with 
curious exactness by a song of the other; in both there is the 
same wonderful combination of fervour with sense, of flashing 
and picturesque energy of expression with exquisite wit and 
melody ; in both the same identification of themselves, as poets, 
with the popular heart and being. Hence the similarity of the 
result. Béranger, as a Parisian, writing for the whole French 
nation in the language known to them all, had, and retains, the 
larger field ; but within the limits of Scotland, the influence of 
Burns sank as deeply. To an extent which cannot be repre- 
sented to Englishmen by any instance in their literary history, 
(for Shakespeare is not an instance in point,) the poetry of 
Burns is now an element in the constitution of Scottish society 
and Scottish human nature. 
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Considering all this, and turning back to what Béranger says, 
by way of theory of that form of literature to which he and 
Burns belong, we cannot but allow that there is force in his 
generalization. Itis not true, indeed, that all the intellectual 
advances of the human race come out of systematic deference to 
popular desire, or systematic interpretation of the popular heart. 
The Odi profanum vulgus et arceo is a maxim in which hundreds 
of powerful intellects will still find truth and meaning. There have 
been, and ever will be, men whose identity with humanity in the 
mass is not conscious and spontaneous, as Béranger would have 
it, but rather unconscious and organic; and who, stationed aloof 
from the social bustle, receive as their material, not the primary 
facts and feelings of men individually, or in the crowd, but the 
higher intellectual emanations of humanity, which have already 
passed through previous processes of elaboration, and who, there- 
upon, serve humanity, haughtily and above its knowledge, by 
conducting the elaboration farther and farther. Nevertheless, 
there might be, as Béranger avers, a popular literature such as 
the world has not yet seen; and his advice that some of the 
younger and higher poets in particular should imitate himself im 
the study of the popular mind and instinct, is one wholly ad- 
mirable. ‘ Invent, conceive for those who cannot read, and then 
write as if you were writing for critics and authors.’ It is 
Béranger’s own example turned into precept, and the precept 
is one which would make a strange change in much of our 
literature. 
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EVERYTHING connected with India has as much interest for us in 
England as events and occurrences taking place in Scotland, 
Treland, or the Isle of Man. These fertile and favoured regions 
of the torrid zone, in which the gigantic palm, the vivid green 
banana, and the stately mango, dark and dense in its foliage, and 
studded with golden fruit, strike the eyes of the European 
traveller, have, for more than two centuries and a half, been the 
scenes of our enterprise and adventure ; of our first feeble efforts 
to obtain a footing and a factory; of our subsequent acquisitions, 
by patient toil and necessary conquest, till at length the com- 
pany of merchants trading to the East have found themselves 
possessed of a great empire, with territories and populations five 
times as numerous as those of France, three times as numerous 
as those of Russia, and wonderfully transcending the population 
and territory of the United Kingdom. That a small island in the 
Atlantic, twelve or fourteen thousand miles distant from Hin- 
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dostan, should, by a company of merchants, have conquered and 
held the vast continent of India, is a fact which can never be 
stated without exciting wonder and admiration. 

The first charters granted to our merchants trading to the East 
gave them the privilege of exclusive commerce, and, as a neces- 
sary incident, the right to protect their property. But after a time, 
the enterprise and energy of agents, the hostile and encroaching 
spirit of other nations of Europe, and, above all, the weakness 
and perfidy of the native Princes of Asia, led our factors and 
merchants on, from step to step, till they found themselves called 
upon to act the part of Sovereigns over considerable territories’ 
and extended kingdoms. The means by which India became 
subject to England were those, above all others, best calculated 
to effect such an object. A military force, or a naval armament, 
could not have approached the shores of India without exciting 
apprehension and encountering resistance; but to the peaceful 
trader and enterprising merchant and factor, no impediment was 
offered—on the contrary, he was fostered and encouraged; and 
when the earlier settlers exhibited in defence of their properties 
and persons as much military as commercial ability, they became 
objects rather of admiration than of jealousy. The native 
Princes courted their alliance, and invoked their aid against each 
other. To have refused such aid would have been difficult, more 
especially when reciprocal advantages were offered. When addi- 
tional immunities and privileges were presented calculated to 
benefit and increase trade, to promote the security and improve 
the prosperity of the factory, where is the British merchant who 
would have declined to enter into political engagements and con- 
nexions so lucrative and advantageous? In this wise it insen- 
sibly was that the substance, though not the form of the Indian 
Government,wasaltered. The East India Company becameinvolved 
beyond the power of retreating in all the complicated relations of 
a political State. They advanced by easy steps to territorial 
power and aggrandizement under the influence of causes not 
possible to control, and irresistible in their force. Sir John 
Malcolm, with his wonted sagacity and shrewdness, says, that 
from the day on which the Company's troops marched one mile 
from their factories, the increase of their territories and their 
armies became a principle of self-preservation; and at the end of 
every one of those numerous contests in which they were involved 
by the jealousy, avarice, or ambition of their neighbours, or the 
rapacity and ambition of their own servants, they were forced to 
‘adopt measures for improving their strength, which soon ap- 
peared to be the only mode by which they could avert the 
occurrence of similar danger. It should also be remembered 
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that the Company's earlier servants were few in number; they 
acted in a hemisphere, and under circumstances, too distant to 
admit of check or control; and the consequence was, they lulled 
the jealousy of neighbouring native Princes by the smallness of 
their numbers, while they did not offend the sovereignty of the 
parent State. 

The rise of the East India Company was coincident with the 
fall of the imperial House of Timour. It cannot be a matter of 
surprise that, at such a period, the natives rejoiced at the imtro- 
duction of a Government which tolerated their religion, and 
secured their property—a Government, in fine, which afforded 
them perfect security and durable tranquillity. To native 
Princes, exhausted with wars and worn out with disguises, 
duplicities, treacheries, and frauds, the permanency of a strong 
foreign usurpation was a blessing. All men, whether civilized 
or savage, have a respect for strength, and an admiration for 
justice; and it was not unnatural that the native, whether of 
high or of low degree, should contemplate a dominion based on 
good faith and justice as superior to hisown. It was tius almost 
ivoluntarily that the Princes and chiefs allowed the East India 
Company to attain a strength which they could not shake. 
When John Company had fully established himself, all the native 
efforts for his destruction only tended to confirm and enlarge his 
power; and even in the alternations of his fortune he uniformly 
rose higher from reverses. For nearly one hundred years before 
the first establishment of the East India Company, the merchants. 
of England made early efforts to share with the Portuguese in 
the trade which was carried on by the newly-discovered channel 
between Europe and India. But more than a century elapsed 
before they were successful. The wealthy merchants of London 
petitioned Queen Elizabeth to grant them encouragement and 
exclusive privileges for the purpose of carrying on the trade with 
India. . The Queen, alive to every project which promised to 
increase the wealth and greatness of England, sent an embassy 
to the Emperor of Delhi,’(whose long extinct power it is fruit- 
lessly sought again to revive,) to solicit him to extend his power 
and protection to British subjects. But almost simultaneously 
with the embassy, her Majesty granted a charter on the 31st 
December, 1600, which erected the merchants who petitioned her 
into a body, or corporation, under the title of Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies. 
By this charter they were vested with the power of purchasing 
lands without any limitation ; and they were farther endowed for 
fifteen years with the privilege of an exclusive trade. The 
original capital was 72,000I., divided into 50. shares. 
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The first fleets which the Company sent to India were suc- 
cessful. The third, which was commanded by Captain Keeling, 
returned to England in 1610, after a long and prosperous voyage, 
with his ships richly laden, and without the loss of a single man. 
Destitute of settlements and forts, the earlier adventurers had 
neither accommodation nor security. They were consequently 
subjected to every insult or injury which the commercial hatred 
of European rivals could stimulate. In the year 1609, the Com- 
pany obtained a second charter by which the right of exclusive 
trade was made perpetual. Though, however, the Company had 
received the permission of the Emperor of Delhi to form settle- 


ments and establish factories, they were prevented from enjoying - 


these advantages by the intrigues of the Portuguese. They were 
therefore obliged to have recourse to force to obtain justice from 
their European rivals, who claimed on the ground of prior pos- 
session an exclusive right to the commerce of the Indian seas. 
The vessels of the Company were armed to oppose this preten- 
sion, and, in 1612, a fleet of them, under Captain Best, defeated 
the enemy in two actions. Victories like these not only raised 
the reputation of the English, but enabled the Company to esta- 
blish a factory at Surat under propitious circumstances. The 
Company had solicited the Crown to send an embassy to the 
Emperor Jehaungier to settle their commerce on a more secure 
basis. King James complied with their request, and, in 1614, 
Sir Thomas Roe proceeded to the Imperial Court, which was 
then residing at Ajmere. Though Roe was received with all 
honour by Jehaungier, yet the intrigues of the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries prevented that success which had been expected. The 
feeble effort of the Portuguese to undermine English power only 
stimulated the Company to more active measures. The expense 
of military equipments now somewhat deranged the Company's 
finances, and their embarrassments were further inereased by the 
endeavours which they made to share with the Dutch in the trade 
of the Spice Islands. At first the Company conciliated the 
Malay princes, and obtained the cession of some valuable settle- 
ments. These successes excited the sordidness of the Dutch to 
the perpetration of a deed which has indelibly fixed the stain of 
eruelty on that country. From the period of the massacre of 
Amboyna in 1622, the English East India Company may be said 
to have abandoned the commerce of the Eastern islands to their 
rivals of Holland. But the English Company found a new field 
for enterprise in the formation of the settlement of Bengal—now 
the seat of mutiny—but which for 220 years has been and will, 
we hope, still continue a principal source of the prosperity of 
England. 
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During the Protectorate of Cromwell, that great general, 
administrator, and statesman threw the trade of India open to 
the independent enterprise of the merchants of London. The 
result was that our merchants afforded the Indian commodities 
so cheap as to supply most parts of Europe, and even Amsterdam 
itself. A new charter was granted to the Company by Charles II., 
in April, 1661. That monarch obtained possession, in 1663, of 
the island of Bombay as part of the marriage portion of his 
bride, the Infanta of Portugal; but finding the expense of sup- 
peeing the possession greater than its revenue, he ceded it to the 
East India Company in the twentieth year of his reign. The 
privileges of the Company were extended by the Act of the 
‘ 35 Charles IT., passed fifteen years afterwards. They were still 
more indebted to James II. The influence of the Duke of York 
had been the chief support of the Company during his brother's 
life; and when James ascended the throne, he granted the Indian 
merchants increased immunities and a still larger portion of the 
Royal power. He authorized them to build fortresses, to raise 
troops, to hold-courts martial, and to coin money. It must be 
allowed that the Company abused this almost unlimited autho- 
rity, and too frequently forgot humanity, justice, and even policy, 
in the pursuit of gain. Private resentments and selfish views 
were not seldom the rules of their conduct ; and the secrecy with 
which they veiled their purposes was made ancillary to many 
frauds. Though they hed doubled their capital in 1682, they 
had not taken in more than one half of the sum at first sub- 
scribed. At the moment they were making extravagant dividends 
to the proprietors of stock, they had incurred a debt of two mil- 
lions, and, instead of answering legal demands, had declared 
they would pay no more till a certain date, though they alleged 
their affairs were in the most flourishing condition.* Deceptions 
at home were supported by iniquities abroad, and Sir John 
Child, one of the most notorious of their Governors, is repre- 
sented to have seized thirteen large ships at Surat, the — 
of merchants, and to have retired with this shameful spoil to 
Bombay.t 

The Company obtained a new charter from Queen Mary, in 
1694. In the following year several flagrant abuses in their 
affairs were detected by Parliament. The Duke of Leeds, the 
most obnoxious offender, was impeached for receiving 50001.; 
but the King put a sudden end to the session, and by that act 
quashed the impeachment and checked inquiry. 


* White's Account of the Indian Trade. 
+ Ibid. Hamilton’s Hindostan, vol. 1, and Harris. 
+ Commons Journal, April, 1695. 
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In 1698, a body of merchants, termed by the original East 
India Company the ‘ Interlopers,’ obtained a second charter. The 
nation had then two East India Companies by Parliamentary autho- 
rity, instead of one by prerogative.* The great efforts of both were 
directed to the gaining of power in the House of Commons. In 
the elections of 1700, each was detected in bribery and corrup- 
tion. The old Company corrupted members; the other purchased 
seats: the one bribed the representatives, the other the con- 
stituents. 

Tired with a struggle that threatened ruin to both, they soon 
united their stock, and assumed the name under which they have 
ever since been incorporated, the United East India Company. 
In 1708, the united Corporations obtained a Bill most favourable 
to their commerce and privileges, on condition of their lending 
to Government the sum of 120,0001., above the two millions 
already advanced. 

At the Peace of Utrecht the British settlements in the East 
had assumed an improved character. They were then under the 
rule of men of prudence, and continued in a prosperous condi- 
tion till war was declared between England and France in 1744. 

The French, who had failed for eighty years in their attempts 
to construct an East India Company, had succeeded in accom- 
plishing the object in 1720. The regular returns made by this 
Company excited the jealousy of the British. When, therefore, 
war was commenced in Europe in 1744, the flame soon spread to 
Asia. The world then saw two European nations, aided by 
native Princes, combating each other on the shores of India, 
which now gained immense importance from becoming the scene 
of this great international contest. New actors appeared on the 
scene. The obscure factors and agents of a trading company 
gave place to officers of distinction and civil servants of merit 
and ability, who acted not merely under the control of honour- 
able superiors, but under the direct observation of their country 
and its Government. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle terminated 
those indirect hostilities which the English and French nations 
had carried on in a distant hemisphere. 

But the war of 1756 caused their armies in India to enter upon 
a more extended field of contest. That contest was marked by 
a series of unparalleled successes on the part of the English, 
who remained, at the Peace of 1763, sovereigns of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa; of part of the Carnatic, and of all the other pos- 
sessions on the Malabar coast. 

The rapid aggrandizement of the Company called the attention 
of the Home Government to their affairs. Between 1767 and 


* Ralph. Burnet’s History of his own Time, vol. 2. 
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1773, Committees of Parliament investigated the nature of their 
charters, and an Act of Parliament made important changes in 
their Government both at home and abroad. A Governor- 
General, with four Councillors, were appointed to Fort William, 
and vested with full power over the other Presidencies. The Act 
appointed Warren Hastings Governor-General of India; and it 
may be here generally stated that, from its commencement till its 
—_ his government was marked by events of uncommon mag- 
nitude. 
It is now admitted by those who condemned a part of Mr. 
Hastings’ conduct that, during a time of unexampled embarrass- 
ment, and when he had to contend against those from whom he 
should have derived support, he exhibited all the energy of a 
great statesman, and by his exertions saved the interests of his 
country in India from that ruin with which they were threatened. 
We cannot do more than bestow a passing glance at the India 
Bills of Dundas, Pitt, and Fox. The bill of Pitt was similar in 
most respects to that of his friend Dundas. It was proposed 
that His Majesty's Secretary of State should receive copies of all 
despatches, and that the laws, religion, and usages of the natives 
should be respected. Mr. Fox’s bills proposed that the power 
vested in the Court of Directors should be transferred to seven 
Directors or Commissioners, to aid whom nine Assistant Directors 
were to be selected, chosen from proprietors holding 20001. stock. 
It was proposed to be declared by this bill that the power of 
the Governor-General in Council should not be delegated to such 
Governor alone, and the Governor-General and Council were both 
restricted as much as possible, and particularly in the power of 
making war. This scheme, though an improvement upon the 
former administration of India, would doubtless, as Sir John 
Malcolm remarks, have been found erroneous in some of its most 
fundamental principles, but particularly in that by which, instead 
of giving confidence to the ruling authority of India, under great 
and direct responsibility, it multiplied checks on the local govern- 
ment, and thus, by the diminution of its power, lowered its means 
of action, and rendered it incompetent to the performance of its 
greatest and most sovereign functions. Loud was the clamour 
against Mr. Fox’s bill. His scheme was represented as a means 
devised to perpetuate his own power, and to establish an influ- 
ence unknown to the constitution. The scale was turned against 
the bill by a coalition between Mr. Pitt and the great majority of 
the proprietors of East India Stock, who, when they could 
not avert change, naturally sided with the public man least un- 
favourable to what they considered their established rights and 
privileges. 
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Under Mr. Pitt's bill of 1784, and the Explanatory Act of 
1786, Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth, and the Marquis Wellesley were appointed Governors- 
General, and greatly extended our resources and dominions in 
the East. The history of the Mahratta war—of the war with 
Tippoo—of the connexion with the Nizam—of the rise of 
Scindiah’s power—of the affairs of the Carnatic and Oude—of the 
war between Scindiah and Holkar—must be looked for in the 
general history of the empire. We pass over the administration 
of Sir George Barlow, the second administration of the Marquis 
of Cornwallis, and arrive at the year 1813, when the Company's 
charter was renewed, though the monopoly which it so long 
enjoyed was interfered with. 

The Act of Queen Anne, which gave the Company exclusive 
trading powers, lasted with very little alteration till 1813, when, 
under restrictions and regulations, as set forth in the Act of the 
53 George III. c. 155, the trade was thrown open by a new 
charter for twenty years, the trade of China being, however, re- 
tained as a monopoly to the Company. In 1833 another renewal 
for twenty years was granted, which took away from the Com- 
pany the right of trading either to its own territories or the 
dominions of any native Power in India or China. The whole 
trade was in this year freely opened to the enterprise of individual 
merchants. Previously to the passing of the Act of 1833, the 
Company possessed the power of arbitrary deportation against 
Europeans without trial or reason assigned, and British-born 
subjects were not only restricted from purchasing lands, but were 
prohibited from even renting them. Under the Act of 1833 these 
arbitrary powers were materially limited, and thenceforth the real 
and personal property of the Company was to be held in trust for 
the Crown for the service of India. 

The Company still, as antecedent to the passing of these Acts, 
levies a land-tax in all its Indian dominions, but its revenues are 
not confined to its collections from the land, but consist, like- 
wise, of Customs’ duties, stamp duties, subsidies and tribute from 
certain native States, some local taxes, and the profits arising 
from the monopolies of salt and opium. The gross revenue of 
the Company is said to be, in 1855, 20,371,4501. sterling, and 
the expenses 22,915,1601., leaving a deficit of 2,453,710. Of 
this revenue about four-fifths are generally disbursed in India, 
and the rest in England. The Company's nominal profits in the 
eighteenth century were very high; but, as their trade was con- 
ducted in a costly fashion, and was burdened with military 
charges, it yielded little actual profit. The inability of the Com- 
pany to enter into competition with private merchants greatly 
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influenced Parliament in passing the measure of 1833, which 
confined the Company to the territorial and. political manage- 
ment of its vast empire. 

The new charter of 1853 made several changes in the consti- 
tution of the Court of Directors. The number of Directors was 
reduced from thirty to twelve, and the salary raised from 8001. to 
5001. per annum. But the greatest change was the introduction 
of the system of competition into the civil service. This struck 
a blow at the patronage of the Court of Directors, with whom 
antecedently lay the nomination of cadets and writers to the 
three Presidencies. Whether the operation of the competitive 
principle will give to the Company and the Government a better 
class of civil servants than they now possess, is a question which 
time and trial alone can solve. To expect that competition or 
any other system of training could produce abler or better public 
servants than Hastings, Adam, Elphinstone, Colebrooke, or 
Metcalfe, would be unreasonable. These were certainly among 
the élite of the East India Company’s servants, but even the ~ 
second and third-rate civil servants have been for the last fifty 
or sixty years men of a high order of merit. Such are the 
main outlines of the external organization of this immense cor- 
poration. 

The Home or Domestic Government of the East India Com- 
pany consists of—Ist, The Court of Proprietors ; 2nd, the Court 
of Directors; and 3rdly, the Board of Control. The proprietors, 
who number about 2000, elect the directors, declare the dividend, 
and make the bye-laws. The directors consist of twenty-four 
proprietors elected out of the general body. ‘They appoint the 
Governor-General of India and the Governors of the several Pre- 


_ sidencies, but, as the appointments are ail subject to the approval 


of the Crown, they may be said to rest with the Government. 
The directors have the power of recalling any of these function- 
aries—a power which they exercised in 1844 by recalling Lord 
Ellenborough, then Governor-General. 

The Board of Control, which performs a portion of the double 
Government of India, is a Government office which was esta- 
blished in i784. Its duties are to superintend the territorial and 
political concerns of the Company—to inspect all letters between 
the directors and their agents which relate to those subjects ; to 
alter and amend the despatches prepared by the directors, and, in 
urgent cases, to transmit orders to the functionaries in India 
without the concurrence of the directors. 

These details, into which we have entered at some length, are 
indispensable to a right understanding of the organization of the 
Indian Government, the relation in which it stands with its 
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military and civil servants, and the vast and mixed population 
under its sway. Some idea of the extent of country and immense 
population of India may be formed, when we state that the Bengal 
Presidency alone, to which public attention has for the last three 
months been so painfully directed, consists of territory numbering 
328,000 British square miles and a population of 57,500,000 
souls. The Madras Presidency incloses an area of 154,000 
square miles, with a population of 22,301,697, while Bombay 
possesses a territory of 11,000 square miles, with a population of 
13,633,000. The territories in the Deccan, consisting of the 
Peishwa’s dominions and mostly attached tothe Bombay Presidency, 
include 60,000 square miles and a population of 8,000,000. Recent 
events have operated to transfer Scinde, the Punjab, Sattara, and 
the greater portion of the Lahore territories to those immediately 
under the dominion of Great Britain, and to enlarge the total 
area of India by some 100,000 square miles. If we look to the 
British allies and tributaries, such as the Nizam, the Rajah of 
Nagpur, the King of Oude, the Rajah of Sattara, &c., most of 
whose territories and populations have been annexed, we shall 
find that the British Government holds under its sway, to speak 
in round numbers, some 135,000,000 of men. 

The Bengal Government, in which the mutiny now prevails 
from one end to the other, extends, as is stated by the author of 
one of the pamphlets which we have prefixed to this article, The 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army, from the Indus to Arracan, a space 
comprising about 25 degrees of longitude, or some 1700 miles, 
with a breadth varying from five to ten degrees of latitude. To 
guard and protect this immense tract, the regular native force 
before the mutiny consisted of seventy-four regiments of Native 
Infantry, one of which was composed of Goorkhas; a regiment 
of Sappers and Miners, the regiment of Kelat Ghiljee, and ten 
regiments of Native Cavalry, exclusive of the Governor-General’s 
Body Guard. There were also four troops or batteries of Native 
Horse Artillery, eighteen companies of Native Foot Artillery, 
beside a large irregular force in Cavalry, and in what are called 
local corps of Infantry. Among the local corps were three regi- 
ments of Goorkhas. These regiments of all services might have 
been estimated together at between 70,000 and 80,000 men. 

As to the organization of a Bengal Regiment of Infantry, it 
consists of 1000 privates, 120 non-commissioned officers, and 20 
native commissioned officers. It is divided into 10 companies, each 
containing 100 privates, 2 native commissioned and 12 non- 
commissioned officers. The regiment is never quartered in 
barracks, but in lines—such lines consisting of ten rows of 
thatched huts—one being apportioned to each company. In 
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front of these rows is a small circular building in which the arms 
and accoutrements are stored after having been cleaned, and the 
key of which is generally in the possession of the havildar or 
sergeant on duty. Promotion invariably goes by seniority, and 
the commanding officer of a regiment has no power to pass over 
any man without representing the fact to the Commander- 
in-chief. 

There is, however, a principle at work in the native army un- 
known to the European soldiers. This principle is caste. The 
predominating caste in a Bengal regiment is the Hindoo; the 
followers of that religion as a general rule being to the Ma- 
homedan in the proportion of five to one. 

A regiment 1000 strong will, therefore, according to the au- 
thority of the able writer of the pamphlet entitled The Mutiny of 
the Bengal Army,* who served under Sir Charles Napier, be 
found to contain about 800 Hindoos. Of these, it often happens 
that more than 400 are Brahmins, or priests, about 200 Rajpoots 
(a high caste, but lower than the Brahminical order), and the 
rest of a lower caste. The Brahmins are the most influential, as 
they are the most bigoted of the whole race of Hindoos. When 
it is considered that there were from 300 to 400 of these men in 
each regiment, the mighty influence they had it in their power to 
exert for good or evil may be imagined. The manner in which 
this influence might be brought to bear can be well conceived. 
Supposing a company to have been composed of 20 Mahomedans, 
40 Brahmins, and 40 Rajpoots and lower caste Hindoos, the 
influence of the Brahmins over the 80 Hindoos would be para- 
mount, and the Mahomedans, being a small minority, would not 
contest the point with them. The whole company, therefore, 
would be under Brahminical influence. If a low caste Hindoo 
happened at the time to fill the responsible post of subadahr, he 
would be entirely under the spiritual guiding of the Brahminical 
clique. Were a mutiny hatching, says the author of the pamph- 
let referred to, he would not dare to divulge it from the fear of 
excommunication—a penalty more dreadful even than death. It 
is plain, therefore, that by means of this pernicious system of 
caste, the men of a Bengal regiment, though nominally subject 
to the British Crown, were really under the orders and control of 
a Brahminical clique, corresponding with each other, and actually 
without any sense of responsibility. It had been supposed that 
the example of, and association with, their European officers, had 
loosened the power of caste. On occasions, undoubtedly, and 
during the Affghanistan war, when the Sepoys were exposed to 
more than ordinary trials, they have forgotten their prejudices, 


* Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
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and have infringed many of their strictest precepts; but recent 
events in India prove that the power of caste is as potent as ever, 
and that there are occasions on which it may be evoked with 
demoniacal force. In order to prove this, we need but consider 
the relation of the Sepoys to the province of Oude. Immediately 
contiguous to our own possessions, inhabited by a mixed popula- 
tion of Hindoos and Mahometans from which our army was 
principally recruited, recently existed what was once called the 
Kingdom of Oude. The King of this country regarded us in the 
light rather of a protecting than an absorbing power. We main- 
tained a resident at his Court, backed by three native regiments. 
The King yielded to every demand of the British Government, 
and therefore believed himself secure as a protected Power. He 
was the sole remaining independent Mahomedan Sovereign in 
India, and as such he commanded the veneration and regard of 
all the members of the Mussulman population. From his terri- 
tories our Bengal army was almost entirely recruited. To obli- 
terate this king, then, by annexing his kingdom, would excite a 
general feeling of discontent amongst a very numerous and 
powerful class of our Bengal army—men of whom the Cavalry 
regiments were chiefly composed, and who supplied at least 200 
bayonets to each regiment of Native Infantry. Col. Sleeman, for 
many years our agent at the Court of Lucknow, and a very able 
man, was so well aware of this fact, that he lost no opportunity 
of impressing on the Government his conviction that the annexa- 
tion of Oude would produce disaffection in the native army, prin- 
cipally because it would transfer the family of the Sepoy from 
the operation of the laws of Oude to our own Civil Courts. Yet, 
notwithstanding these facts, Lord Dalhousie decided upon seizing 
and annexing Oude, in a manner the most offensive and irritating 
to the large Mahomedan population of India. He secretly col- 
lected troops, marched the British force upon Lucknow, and this 
was the first intimation the King had of his impending fate. 
Our Mahomedan Sepoys were by the act of annexation alienated, 
and the Hindoos were made by the Mahomedans to believe that 
a Government which could force a king out of his kingdom was 
capable of cheating a people out of their religion. Deprived of 
his kingdom, the King of Oude, accompanied by his Prime 
Minister, repaired to Calcutta in April, 1856. He had become 
aware, from the reports of his agents, that the Bengal army was 
disaffected and ripe to be worked on. The Brahminical priest- 
hood were, he knew, discontented, whilst the Mahomedans were 
indignant at seeing the only kingdom connected with them by 
faith absorbed. The Prime Minister of the King of Oude, Ally 
Nucky Khan, represented as a man of transcendant ability, con- 
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ceived, therefore, that there could be no time more propitious for 
an attempt to overthrow the British. He at once commenced a 
system of tampering with the native army. Of his own co-reli- 
gionists, the Mahomedans, he was sure, whilst the Hindoos 
might be acted on by means of their religion. His agents were 
directed to lay stress on this new interference with the privileges 
of the natives, and to point out to the Hindoo that there was a 
design to subvert their religion. By an unhappy coincidence for 
us, the greased cartridge came in aid, and the Hindoo was thus 
gained. An alliance was simultaneously entered into with the 
King of Delhi, who zealously entered into the plot; and it was 
determined that the Hindoo and the Mussulman should combine 
and rise together to expel and massacre the Christian. The 
origin and inception of the plot is no doubt due to the Mussul- 
man, but as soon as the Hindvoo was made to believe that an 
attempt was being made to destroy his caste, and, as he was 
made to conceive by his Brahmin, thereby to convert him from 
his religion, he entered into the confederacy with all his heart 
and soul. So far back as January last, a workman attached to 
the artillery station said to a Sepoy, ‘ You will soon lose your 
* caste, as you will have to bite cartridges covered with the fat of 
‘pigs and cows.’ The new cartridge was thenceforth regarded 
with suspicion by the Hindoo, who, as General Hearsey remarked, 
is always suspiciously disposed. The words uttered by the work- 
man were soon propagated by the agents of the Dhurma Solha, 
a Hindoo association, constituted for the purpose of defending 
the religious customs of the native. In a few days the ill-feeling 
had extended to the 2nd, 34th, and 70th regiments Native 
Infantry, and on the 6th February information was given of a 
plot to rise upon the officers. ‘Though General Hearsey haran- 
gued the brigade at Barrackpore, and his address was well 
received, yet the ill-feeling continued. The 19th refused to 
receive the cartridges, and a Sepoy of the 34th fired on his adju- 
tant. The Sepoy and a je4mahdar were executed by a sentence 
of native court-martials, but this did not extinguish the spirit of 
disaffection. At Meerut, eighty-five troopers of the 8rd Light 
Cavalry were tried by court-martial for refusing to use their cart- 
ridges, and sentenced to imprisonment for ten years, with hard 
labour, in irons. Meanwhile, no precautions were taken for the 
safety of the cantonment, or of the neighbouring fortress of Delhi 
—a city fortified by British skill, and containing stores and 
treasures to a large amount. In that city the descendants of the 
Great Mogul were permitted to reside, with the title of Sovereigns, 
whilst the custody of the fortress was contided to a native garri- 
son. All these circumstances singularly favoured the views of 
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the King of Oude, of the titular King of Delhi, and of the muti- 
neers. On Sunday, the 10th May, while the British troops were 
reposing after church and dinner, the 3rd Light Cavalry rushed 
from their huts to the lines, and mounted their horses. Over- 
powering the guard of the gaol, they liberated the prisoners, 
called to the Sepoys of the 11th and 20th regiments to join them, 
and commenced massacreing the British. Col. Finnis, of the 
20th, was shot down by his own men; the other officers were 
fired at or sabred, and unimaginable atrocities were committed on 
women and children. The villains now took the road to Delhi, 
forty miles distant, which they reached on the following day. At 
Delhi the native corps joined the movement ; Government trea- 
sure to the amount of half a million was seized, but the ordnance 
did not, luckily, fall into the hands of the miscreant mutineers, 
Lieut. Willoughby having blown up the magazine, and with it 
the bodies of 2000 rebels into the air. Scorched, maimed, 
bruised, insensible, the heroic author of this gallant deed still 
had life. He escaped to Meerut, and died of his wounds on the 
Ist July. Foramonth or six weeks before these deeds, Lucknow, 
the capital of Oude, had been the hotbed of intrigue, and the 
scene of nightly meetings and conflagrations. On intelligence 
of the disbanding of the 19th Native Infantry reaching the city, 
the King’s brother intimated to the native troops that he was 
prepared to give service, at an increased rate of pay, to all who 
might be discharged by the Company. ‘The troops at Lucknow 
also revolted, but the event had been long foreseen by the late 
gallant Sir Henry Lawrence, and every preparation had been 
made. After gorging themselves for two days with plunder at 
Delhi, the mutineers proclaimed the heir of the titular emperor 
king. The flame extended to Rookee, to Peshawur, to Umballah, 
to Nusseerabad, to Bareilly—where 3000 prisoners were liberated 
—and to Moradabad. 

Such were some of the leading events of May, on the horrible 
details of which we do not care to dwell. In June, infantry and 
cavalry regiments mutinied at Neemuch, Benares, and about 
twenty other places whose names it is unnecessary to mention, 
for the daily and weekly journals, as well as that portion of the 
press dedicated exclusively to Indian affairs, have already given 
most copious and soul-sickening details. In July, the progress 

_of disaffection continued. Holkar’s two regiments mutinied, and 
joined their brother rebels at Delhi, and it may now be truly said 
that the Bengal army has altogether ceased to exist. 

The brutal atrocities of Meerut and Delhi, which the pen 
refuses to trace, the tongue to utter, or the imagination to con- 
ceive, were repeated in many other places. Everywhere the 
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determination was avowed to exterminate the English, and Mus- 
sulman and Hindoo combined for this purpose. The dissimula- 
tion displayed by these perfidious Asiatics surpasses belief. As 
ene instance among scores, the conduct of certain Sepoys at 
Allahabad may bevcited. These men—if such they may be called 
—went to their officers in a body, and besought them with tears 
in their eyes to return to cantonments. The officers, credulously 
believing that the villains were contrite, returned, and within 
twenty-four hours every one among them was massacred. Some 
were roasted with unutterable cruelties over a slow fire; others 

\ were hacked and hewed to pieces, end others remorselessly shot. 
The fate of the garrison at Cawnpore, though # has been re- 
corded im every journal in Europe, should be agam repeated here. 
That fiend incarnate, Nena Sahib—who owed everything to our 
countrymen, who lived with them im familiar friendship, who ate 
of their salt and partook of their hospitality, who was a pensioner 
on British bounty—induced the garrison of Cawnpore to capitu- 
Jate, telling them their lives and treasures should be saved. 
When they had got into boats to move away, he caused them to 
be fired upon, and placed armed men on the banks of the river 
to shoot them down should they attempt to escape by swimming 
ashore. Sume of the unfortunate English ladies he sold to his 
own soldiers, but thirty of the most distinguished he kept for 
himself. When the miscreant was pursued, and about to be 
attacked by the gallant Havelock, he placed our unhappy country- 
women in front of his followers, and ordered their heads to be 
struck off their shoulders. One wonders that men who had even 
been in the British ranks would commit such hellish deeds as 
these; but the agents of the King of Oude had long been spread- 
ing far and wide the rumour that the English Government had 
plotted to take away their caste, by mixing the grounded bones 
of bullocks with the flour sold in the market; and thus the 
Hindoo, partaking inadvertently of the substance, would find 
himself compelled to embrace Christianity. It was im vain that 
it was pointed out to the Sepoys that, during a century's occupa- 
tion of India, no imterference with caste had ever been :attempted. 
The Hindoos were urged on by the Mahomedans, who simulated 
equal fears for their own religion. Asiatics are always prepared. 
to act a part suited to the occasion, and either to simulate or dis- 
simulate, as need be. 

The news of these detestable events in India arrived in Eng- 
Tand on the 27th June. The horror and indignation of the 
great mass of the people knew no bounds. The First Minister of 
the Crown, we are bound to state, faithfully reflected the opinions 
of the people, and we verily believe that no man in the Ministry 
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has been more anxious to do his duty than the well-abused and 
much-calummiated Mr. Vernon Smith. At all events, this fact is 
certain, that on the Ist July, three clear days after the arrival 
of the intelligence, remforcements were sent out. On the 4th 
July six vessels left with 1700 troops. In the month of July 
we sent out 9000 troops, and in August upwards of 15,000. 
Altogether, since the first news of the disaster reached these 
shores, between 35,000 and 40,000 British bayonets have been 
despatched to India; and when we remember that Clive with 
3000 men defeated 50,000, that Napier with 5000 routed 
26,000, and gained the battle of Meanee with 2000, opposed to 
35,000, and mamtained his position against Shere Mohammed 
at the head of 30,000 Belooches with a handful of men, it 
appears to us that nothing is impossible to British troops under 
proper leadership. At the same time, it must be stated that the 
state of affairs now prevailing in India is far graver than at any 
former period of the history of our dominion in that country. 
There was an insurrection at Bombay between 1683 and 1685 ; 
another in 1764, and also an alarming conspiracy in 1766 among 
the officers of our army, all arising from a retrenchment of ex- 
penses and a reduction of batta. But im none of these earlier, 
no more than in the insurrections of Vellore or Barrackpore, was 
the religious element mixed up: the mutiny at Barrackpore, 
arising from a question of imperfect equipment. Its the religious 
element which gives to this present insurrection its dangerous 
character, and renders it more formidable than it would be under 
other circumstances. The Mussulman, in anything relating to 
his creed, is intensely fanatical, and so is the Hindoo in any- 
thing relating to his caste. The chief object of the Hindoo’s 
veneration is the Cow. She is the sacred animal, her life is not 
only precious, but to take it is the greatest crime of which man 
can be guilty. With Mussulmans the Hog is the unclean animal, 
the abommation of abominations. Conceive, then, the effect 
produced on these races by the cunningly devised report that the 
cartridge paper was greased with cow's and swine’s fat. ‘These 
cartridges, be it remembered, were directed to be used by Colonel 
Birch, the Secretary to the Government in the military depart- 
ment, a man described by the author of the pamphlet numbered 
nine at the head of this article, as a person in every way unsuited 
to his position. When well aware that this idea of the cartridge 
had taken possession of the Sepoy’s mind, Colonel Birch, it 1s 
asserted by the author of the pamphlet, made no attempt to 
counteract it, and gave no intimation that the manufacture of 
the greased cartridges had been stopped. ‘He calmly surveyed 
‘ the mischief his acts had caused (says the author of The Mutiny 
KK 2 
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‘ of the Bengal Army), and did nothing. Yet this man, whose 
‘ blundering incapacity caused the revolt, is still Secretary to the 
‘ Government of India in the military department.’ 

: The affair of the cartridge, it is clear, would not have produced 
so disastrous an impression had it not been for the manner in 
which ‘the Bengal army is recruited. A regiment of Bengal 
infantry is composed of about one-tenth of Mahomedans, and 
the remainder of Hindoos. These Hindoos are chiefly of high 
caste Brahmins. The preference given to the higher castes is in 
some sort founded on military reasons; or rather on the military 
appearance of the men, for the tallest and the most intelligent 
candidates for the army are to be found in the higher castes. 
The late Sir C. Napier, speaking of the personal appearance of the 
Bengal soldier, says, ‘They are giants; a European regiment 
beats them in breadth, perhaps, but in height, bah!’ But these 
tall and intelligent men have defects as compared with the lower 
castes. These defects are a greater tenacity in matters of religious 
observance ; a greater aversion to service beyond the sea, a more 
ready disposition to mutiny, a greater difficulty in supplying 
themselves with food, when there is little time for its preparation. 
In respect to food, indeed, the high caste man is fastidious and 
troublesome. He is also averse to work as a field labourer in 
making roads, or in constructing trenches. The effect of thus 
enlisting men of a certain caste or creed, in the Bengal army, to 
the exclusion of others, is to subject the army to the control, not 
of the Government and the articles of war, but to that of Brah- 
mins and Goseins, Moollahs and Fukkeers. ‘A man,’ says 
Major, now General Jacob, ‘is not chosen for fitness, strength, 
‘ docility, and courage, but because he is a true-born worshipper 
‘of Vishnoo.’ The consequences are ruinous to discipline. A 
native soldier of Bengal is far more afraid of an offence against 
caste than of an offence against the articles of war. The conse- 
quence is, that treachery, mutiny, and villany of all kinds may be 
carried on by the private soldiers unknown to their officers, where 
the men are of one caste, and where the rules of caste are more 
regarded than those of military discipline. To such a state of 
helplessness has the recognition of caste in the ranks brought 
the Bengal army, that a regiment of native cavalry is unable to 
picket, unsaddle, or groom its horses until the arrival of its 
syces and grass-cutters. To such an incredible extent, accord- 
ing to General Jacob, has this helplessness been carried and 
recognised by authority, that a Bengal sentry cannot think of 
striking a gong at his own quarter guard, and men called gunta 
pundays are actually maintained and paid for by Government 
to do this duty for them. It is the khansamanm, kidmud- 
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gar, hookah, burdar, &c., over again.’ The remedy for such a 

disease as this is obvious. Let there never be any reference to 

caste in enlisting the men. The Government should proclaim 

that it does not care one pin whether its Sepoys be Hindoos, or 

Mussulmans, or Brahmins, or Purwarrhees, and that all it wants 

are faithful and obedient soldiers. Brahmins of high caste are 

better out of our service, and at all events, to use a homely 

phrase, ‘if they don’t like it on the terms proposed, they may 

lump it.’ One thing is certain, that there are hundreds of men 

from Hindostan in the Bombay army from villages of the same 

caste, and some of them brothers of men in the Bengal army, 

who sleep in the tents with the Mahrattas, the Dher, and the 

Purwarrhees without objection, a thing which a Bengal Sepoy 
would not think of doing. The Bombay Sepoy looks on the 
European soldier as his model, whereas the Bengalee of high 
caste always seeks for privileges and exemptions. All this is 
sufficient to prove, even without mutiny and insurrection, that 
the Bengal army, if it still existed in its original shape, required 
change and transformation; we ought, in strictness, to say re- 
form and improvement. For a considerable time to come, pos- 
sibly for a year, possibly for two years, the great effort of our 
countrymen must be to hold and govern the country by British 
means alone, without seeking to enlist the services of a native 
army. But after a season a native force must be had recourse to, 
and then the object of the organizers of such force should be so 
to mix the different races and castes together, that no one among 
them should preponderate over the other. ‘'The Bengalee,’ says 
Mr. G. Campbell, of the Civil Service, ‘are effeminate, clever, 
cunning, litigious, intriguing scribes.’ ‘They are excellent diplo- 
matists and weavers, but they do not combine soldierly qualities 
with these advantages, if advantages they really be. There is, 
therefore, no reason in the world why there should be 419 natives 
of high caste, as was stated by Lord Shaftesbury in the House 
of Lords, in one Bengal infantry regiment; on the contrary, 
there is every reason in the world why the numbers should be 
more equally divided. The truth is, that the Brahmins have 
proved by late events that they cannot be trusted with arms—the 
Mahomedans, the guiltier of the two, have shown that they 
cherish inetheir heart of hearts the proselytizing doctrines of their 
religion, and that they must ever practically detest Christianity, 
and seek by every possible means to destroy the supremacy of 
Europeans. Unless, therefore, we can reorganize our Bengal 
force without a majority of men of superior caste and Hindoos, 
a large increase in the permanent European element will be 
necessary. We must also insist that the natives shall be quartered 
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with: Europeans, that the practice of living in lines shall be for- 
bidden: to them, and that barracks, similar to those of the Euro- 
pean. troops, shall be provided for them. Non-commissioned 
officers should live in the barracks with the native men,’ and 
should keep the keys of the bells of arms. It should also, for 
the future, be arranged that natives should never be sent on 
escort duty, that they should remain cantoned with Europeans, 
and should be brigaded and exercised with them. Possibly the 
best elements in the composition of the new Bengal army would 
be to mix low caste Hindoos and Sikhs in equal proportions. As 
to the Goorkhas, they should remain, according to the best autho- 
rities, as they are now, unmixed. 

From habit and custom some of the English officers and civi- 
lians in India have imbibed a portion of the national reverence 
for Brahmins, and entertain a contemptuous feeling for the lower 
castes. But when it is remembered that the distinguished corps 
of the Bengal Sappers and Miners consists almost wholly of men 
of humble caste, and that the low caste army of Madras gained 
pre-eminent distinction in the wars of Hyder Ali and Tippoo, and 
in the Mahratta wars, this feeling for caste ought to be discarded. 
Though, however, the low caste man possesses not the mutinous 
spirit of the Brahmin, care should be taken not to offend his 
religious prejudices. Not more than fifty years have elapsed 
since the low caste soldiers of Madras mutinied, owing to their 
religious: feelings having been violated by causing them to wear 
peaks to their caps made of bullock’s hide, which curiously 
enough the Brahmins in the Bengal army recently wore. An 
Englishman who has never left these shores cannot conceive the 
horror of a Hindoo, no: matter how low his caste, at the thought 
ef defiling his lips with the fat of a cow, or the disgust of the 
brutal fanatical Mussulman at greasing his lips with the fat of 
the unclean and forbidden. animal. 

There cam be no doubt that a vague fear of the gradual ex- 
tinction of Hindooism has been for some years. instilling itself 
into. the minds of Hindoos. They see the country covered 
with missionaries—Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jesuitical— 
they see bodies of Jesuits located in the towns—a nunnery 
established at. Sirdhanna—simultaneously with the violation - of 
some of the most positive institutions of their religion, such as 
the abolition of Suttee, &c. They see English colleges arising 
for the instruction of Hindoo women, and the English language 
veplacing their own. Their Brahmins perceive an order of 
christianized Brahmins, Jesuits favoured by the Government, 
whose principles and practices are not widely different from their 
own, and it is not surprising that they have viewed these events 
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with suspicion and distrust. English and American missionaries, 
sent forth by different. religious bodies, have done incalculable 
good in India as elsewhere by their teachings, their preaching, 
. and by the example of their blameless and exemplary lives, and 
we would forward in every way their labours, which are certainly 
not distasteful to the native, but there is no need for colonels in 
the Bengal service turning preachers or tract distributors. Officers. 
in the late Bengal army have done many things which were best 
left undone, and have omitted to do many things which ought to. 
have been performed. In the future of the Bengal army, let 
them leave preaching and tract distributing to missionaries who 
have a vocation that way, and who have no other assigned or 
appointed duties. The best way to advance our common 
Christianity in India, is to leave its propagation in the hands, 
and hearts, and tongues of those missionaries who make it the 
duty and business of their lives to preach and proclaim the word 
of God. 

Some there are who would have us sell our religion to save 
India, and thus purchase trade and gain riches at the expense of 
Christianity. With such men, who are often hypocrites and 
generally infidels, we have no sympathies whatever. But we 
would not have the soldier turn missionary and priest to the neglect 
of his proper and appointed duties. There are missionaries full 
of earnestness and zeal to encourage ; but soldiers in India, a 
country now held, not by opinion, but by the power of the sword, 
are best occupied in guarding the rights of the Crown and 
preserving the lives of the English, their countrymen and 
countrywomen. Soldiers, it is true, have consciences as well as 
missionaries or laymen; but let them give effect to the light that 
is within them by the example of their lives rather than by 
preaching. We would rather hear from the lips of a field-officer 
the prayerful words, ‘If I forget thee, O Lord, im the day of battle, 
do not thou forget me, than listen to any homily addressed to 
Sepoys. A commanding officer is bound to consider the 
«conscience of a heathen, and a subordinate heathen ought to 
remember that his commander has a conscience as well as himself. 
But a missionary must speak out his views regardless of military 
rule, or distinction of ranks or castes, and this is one of the 
sufficing reasons why the military should not take the religious 
question out of the hands of the missionaries, who are free to 
speak and to act regardless of all human consequences or 
authority. Sv much as to the religious branch of the question. 

With regard to the military branch of the question, as relates 
to the Bengal army, the error seems to have been twofold ; first, 
by allowing the army in such a monstrously preponderating 
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manner to consist of natives; and secondly, in allowing those 
natives to be so much of one class, that the tract of country 
from Benares to Delhi should have been left so all but com- 
pletely in the hands of native soldiers. This has been not merely 
an oversight, but a crime. The responsibility must rest 
somewhere, and wherever it is proved to rest, accountability and 
punishment should follow in due course. The precious lives lost 
in that district, and the convulsion of Bengal, indeed we may say 
of Hindostan, have been among the consequences. It is a 
singular and a deplorable fact, that the Sepoys were in possession 
of nearly every magazine in the province of Bengal. In the 
immense area from Calcutta to Umballah, including upwards of 
1100 miles in length, we had only two regiments of cavalry and 
four of infantry, a force little exceeding 5000 men. In turbulent 
Rohilcund there was not one English regiment. In Oude there 
was one solitary regiment of British troops drawn from Cawnpore, 
which city, as well as Allahabad, was entrusted to native troops, 
with what result many a mourner in these realms can too sorrow- 
fully tell. Bareilly, with its 100,000 inhabitants, was without a 
single European soldier. 

Of the civil service of India we have hitherto said nothing. 
Though much has been said in the dispraise of this body by two 
very able but occasionally indiscreet men, the late Sir Charles 
Napier and the living Lord Ellenborough, we do not believe 
that the body in general merits the aspersions cast upon it. 
No men are more carefully prepared for the service by a previous 
education and training; and it was said by Mr. Canning in 1813, 
during the debates on the charter, that there could not be any 
thing radically wrong in a system which produced men who had 
given their evidence so ably. Let it be remembered that Hast- 
ings, Adam Edmonstone, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Colebrook, 
Forbes, Henry Ellis, Holt Mackenzie, Lord Metcalfe, Wilmot 
Horton, Robert Rickards, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Sir George Clerk, the Governor of the Cape, and the 
late Sir Richard Jenkins, were all civil servants. The great fault 
of the civil service in ‘general is, that it is somewhat too 
doctrinaire and abstract in its views. Civil servants transact far 
too much business by writing, consuming reams and reams of ~ 
paper about trifling affairs. If the civil servants.mixed more 
with the people and carried themselves less haughtily towards 
men not of their own class and caste, things would have gone 
on much better for the last quarter of a century than they have 
done. The whole of the education service and all classes of 
Europeans in India complain of the airs which covenanted servants 
give themselves, and of the superciliousness with which they treat 
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all those who are not within their magic circle. The natives of 
India complain of more contumelious treatment, and speak of the 
spirit and bearing of many of the juvenile writers in a bitter 
spirit. Many of these writers are exceedingly young and 
inexperienced, and it is hoped that increase of years may bring 
a majority of them increase of wisdom. Fine examples are 
offered them in the character and career of such men as the late 
Lord Metcalfe and the living Mr. John Lawrence, (the brother of 
the gallant Sir Henry,) the settler and pacificator of the Punjaub. 
Those to whom the government of British India is entrusted, 
though for the most part honourable and able men, are human 
beings liable to errors, mistakes, and neglect of duty, and they 
require not merely to be constantly supervised, but to be roused 
and stimulated to a more adequate feeling of their responsibility. 
The intelligent people of England desire that the natives of 
India should be treated as justly, considerately, and humanely, as 
may be possible, but no intelligent man in this country thinks 
that Asiatics can or ought to be governed by Habeas Corpus and 
trial by jury, still less by parochial vestry, and a free press and 
open discussion. India has always been held by the power of 
the sword, and must now and for a Jong time to come be reined 
in more tightly than ever. All attempts to govern Asiatics on 
the model of the English constitution have hitherto failed, and 
to our thinking must hereafter. Asia has never understood 
government in that form, and never will. The natives of India 
must possess the political virtues and intelligence of the better 
communities in Europe before they can be fit for anything of 
that kind. In fact, they must cease to be Asiatics and lose the 
perfidiousness and the treachery which have been exhibited too 
recently, both by Hindoos and Mussulmans: bad qualities which 
both religions have a tendency to generate and foster. The 
truth is, that we have indulged in a great deal of amiable but 
impracticable doctrinaire dreaming on the subject of European- 
izing the native. People who habitually lie for the pleasure of 
lying, who cheat for the delight of cheating, and deceive and 
.dissemble for the intense pleasures of deceiving, dissembling, 
and simulating, can only be kept in order by the strong hand. 
To use the words of an ancient, the jaws of such a race must be 
bound fast with bit and bridle. To talk to such a people of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity would be nothing short of treason 
to England. ‘The press that circulates such doctrines in India, 
whether native gr English, deserves to be suppressed. As to the 
native press, ndW happily extinguished, it was of the very worst 
description. It inculcated the most pernicious and diabolical 
doctrines in the most incendiary language, and was at the service 
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of any native or any foreign power inimical to English rule. 
There were, and there still are, some good journals in India, 
conducted by Englishmen; but there are some newspapers 
written in English in all the three Presidences which are no 
eredit to the press, and which cannot be too narrowly watched 
by the law officers of the Crown. 

The language of such journals should now be most guarded, 
for an unwise or imprudent word, or any incitement either to 
native or to European, may cause much needless suffering and 
an. unnecessary effusion of blood. 

It has been said by Mr. Disraeli in Parliament, that this was 
a national, and not a military revolt. This is altogether a 
mistake. Every mail that arrives from India proves that the 
revolt was purely military, and not in any wise national. Little 
consolation, however, can be derived from. this fact, for it is on 
the military force that the possession of Hindostan has hitherto 
depended. We held the country hitherto by native soldiers, and 
if we can.no longer do so for atime, at whatever cost, at whatever 
inconvenience, we must hold it by British troops. To talk of a 
national revolt in India implies great ignorance of the country. 
There is no such thing as national opinion; there is nothing 
like patriotism or love of country. The races of India have no: 
idea of the feeling of a native fatherland, or of independence of 
any sort or kind. They have always had a master until the 
Bnitish sway—generally a tyrant—and if the British sway were 
removed to-morrow, they would only have a new master and a 
new tyrant. In so far as the great mass of the peuple of India 
are concerned, or have an opinion, we believe they are contented 
with our dominion. They are better off than they ever were 
before in any period of their history. They are neither suffering 
nor oppressed, and, generally speaking, they have more faith in 
the Feringhee than in their own people. We have been to them 
in the main good governors and good masters. We have made 
new lines of roads; we have placed steamers on their rivers ; we 
have spent. more than a million on the Ganges Canal, which 
traverses a distance of more than 800. miles; we have created the, 
Solani aqueduct; we have prevented frequent famines by works 
of irrigation—we have executed the Baree and Doab Canal, 
Macadamized the Bombay and Agra roads; we have abolished 
Suttee, Infanticide, and Slavery ;. and we have interfered as little as 
possible with the habits. and customs of the people. The natives 
enjoy perfect personal independence and free habits of locomotion. 
They are under no-surveillance-or restraint. Thre is no system 
of passports, as in foreigncountries. They do what they like, go 
where they like, say what. they like, provided they do not violate 
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the laws; and these laws are of the fairest and mildest description. 
In them is found nothing severe or arbitrary, and all acts of the 
Government can be called in question, if it violate the law, in 
the Indian Courts of Justice. In truth, the Government descends 
to a level to which no other Government descends, for any 
one may try a question against it in the lowest court of 
justice, without having obtained the previous sanction of the 
Advocate-General. This is not what is called in England self- 


- government, but it is a far better thing than self-government by 


the native. Self-government has been attempted in India, and 
has been found impracticable. Municipalities have been offered 
and refused. It is a fact that the Deputy-Governor of Bengal 
imposed a municipal constitution on one town, and that the 
inhabitants proceeded against the magistrate who imposed. it. 
In obedience to a cry raised by a clique in England, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has given appointments to cadets of native 
families of rank, and has employed natives as much as possible. 
But these attempts have not been very successful. The natives 
do not exhibit devotion to the service; they do their work 
without pride or zeal, and they are, moreover, apt to be corrupt. 
We do not say the Bengal Government has been right in yielding 
to those cries raised by interested cliques in England. But the 
Bengal. Government, more especially since politicians of the Peel 
party have been in the highest offices, has been pusillanimous. 
It has even abandoned right and duty whenany loud cry is raised 
by any party of political roarers. It has in this but followed the 
tactics of its departed leader—a man without convictions, without 
sincere opinions, without a conscience in any other sense than 
one inspired by the thing called a Parliamentary majority: It is 
not wonderful that, governed as we have described, Bengal has 
increased in wealth, in population, and in cultivation. For 
eighty vears or more, the territory has been protected against 
external war. The taxation has not been onerous. The customs 
duties have been, according to Mr. George Campbell, rather after 
the fashion of tolls on transit than regular fiscal or revenue 
customs. ‘Though the foundation of the criminal: law is the 
Mahomedan code, yet our serupulous judicature gives more 
even than British facilities of escape to the prisoner. The 
Courts profess to give every man the law of his own religion, 
country, or tribe; and where the plaintiff and defendant are of a 
different religion, decide according to the custom of the country. 
In the whole history of Bengal, since the period of the English 
dominion, there has not been a single execution for a political 
crime: It is therefore no marvel that the people have not joined 
the military in their iniquitous mutiny. That mutiny is alone 
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the work of Mussulman perfidy, ferocity, and fanaticism, 
operating on Brahminical falsity, intrigue, and Jesuitism. 

In one great work the Bengal Government has not done its 
duty. It has not, as a Government, given the encouragement 
which it ought to have given to railways, but has left them to 
speculative and trading companies. Had there been a regular 
series of railways now in India under the control of the Govern- 
ment, the undertaking would be not only profitable commercially, 
but it would have rendered mutiny impossible. There would - 
have been a prompt and instantaneous communication open for 
stores, for munitions of war, for the transport of troops between 
Delhi and Calcutta. Should any of the mutineers survive the 
terrible and just retribution which is in store for them, the 
survivors among the traitors might be doomed, for the remainder 
of their lives, to labour on some great scheme of Government 
railway works, which should be undertaken with a view to hold 
this immense territory by a small and well-disciplined army, in 
which the European element should, in a much greater degree, 


‘predominate. At present, it is stated by a writer who is, we 


believe, trustworthy, that the European in the army of Bombay 
is to the native as | to 9%, in that of Madras as 1 to 162, while 
in the Bengal army it was as low as 1 to 249. 

It will be collected, however, from what we have stated, that 
the East India Company has its good deeds to adduce against 
those who remind it of its shortcomings and its faults. That 
the Government has been perfect—that it has done all it might, 
and therefore ought to have done, the most enthusiastic advocate 
of the Company will not maintain. The administration has been, 
on the whole, one of improvement and of progress undoubtedly ; 
and Sismondi is right when he stated that the East India Com- 
pany have been the best masters which India has ever had. 
There have been immense and desolating wars, undoubtedly— 


the Rohilla, Mysore, and Mahratta wars; the Javanese, Pindaree, 


Burmese, Afghan, Scinde, and Sikh wars; but these wars have 
not been willingly undertaken. They have been forced on Great 
Britain sometimes against the wishes and desires of the Directors. 
The moral as well as the physical weakness of Indian nations 
have compelled us to undertake conquests which we did not 
originally contemplate, and from which we would have shrunk 
in dismay a century ago. Our trade was continually threatened 
by the caprices of a despot or by the cupidity of his officers, by 
the lawless violence of regular native armies, or by the desultory 
warfare of plundering tribes. The East India Company could 
place no reliance on the grants, promises, or concessions of 
princes—on the friendly disposition of the native, or the for- 
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bearance of a conquering horde. The necessities of a native 
prince might tempt him to break his promises and treaties, to 
seek to impose new and onerous conditions, and to repudiate his 
plighted faith. Under these circumstances the Company could 
only place dependence on themselves. They found it necessary 
to create a power of their own, and that power has been extended 
by force of arms. But the more the Company has extended its 
territories, the more it has strengthened itself and improved the 
condition of India. This applies to the Afghan war, produced 
by the intrigues of Russia in Persia and Afghanistan, to the 
Sikh and Scinde and other wars, which resulted in the victories 
of Meanee, Moudki, Feroseshah, Aliwal, Sobraon, Chillianwallah, 
Googerat, &c. Wherever our arms succeeded, we generally found 
the people abject, false, degraded, and wretched; and we have 
uniformly raised them up and befriended them by rescuing them 
from the plundering tyranny of their native princes. They have 
acknowledged the prestige of our superior wisdom and strength, 
and the Sikh, the Mootlanies, the Ghoorkas, and the other hill 
people, ten years ago our enemies, are now our stanch friends 
and allies against Mussulman and Hindoo. This satisfactory fact 
is stated in a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Edwardes, C.B., 
written from Peshawur on the 6th of July. With the British 
troops so aided, we shall hold our own against Delhi and the 
Mogul, and against far worse adversaries. Though the muti- 
neers of Lahore, Sealcote, Peshawur, Ahmedabad have two 
millions in their hands, and fight with desperation, we shall 
destroy them root and branch, and regain a great portion of the 
booty they have plundered. As Colonel Edwardes says, dis- 
organized fragments of rebel regiments never can contend suc- 
cessfully with the well-appointed battalions of our army led by 

We must in justice say that the exertions of. the Government 
have been most praiseworthy. The Army -Estimates of this 


year provide for twenty-four regiments 0¢ knfantry and four of 


Cavalry; and since the 27th of June, we repeat, more than 30,000 
troops have been sent to India. Fifteen thousand militia have 
been already called out, and are now exercising on stated days, 
and fifteen second battalions of the Line have been formed instead 
of the regiments embarked for India. Independently of this, 
the regiments at home or on colonial service have been raised 
from 840 to 1000, and an additional force has been added to the 
Artillery. The force in Bengal is commanded not by a soldier 
of the drawing-room school, selected like the late Commander-in- 
Chief, General Anson, for his aristocratic connexion, but by an 
energetic and vigorous pupil of Wellington and Napier, who has 
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seen more service in the field in every country in the world than 
any living commander—need we say we refer to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, the architect of his own good fortune. Sir Colin Campbell 
will not be found up the country at Simla, like his predecessor, 
while work is to be done in the field. On the contrary, he will 
be found im the midst of the troops, partaking of their dangers 
and sharing in those triumphs which are only deferred to be 
rendered more certam. 

We wish we could say that we repose full confidence in the 
Governor-General or in his Council. Lord Canning is an amiable, 
honourable man ; but he possesses not the talents of his father, 
and wants energy and firmness. Like all the party of the late 
Sir R. Peel (one wonders how any one bearing the name of Can- 
ning could have become ‘a Peelite), he lacks courage and convic- 
tion, and has low views of trimming and expediency. Without 
thmking so meanly of him, or his advisers the Council, as the 
author of The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, we believe there is 
not among them one man of superior energy or ability. Messrs. 
Dorin, Grant, Low, Birch, and Beadon are persons of merel 
average capacity, and Mr. Peacock, though an excellent pleader 
under the old system, and a man of subtle intellect, is about as 
qualified to command ‘before Delhi as to advise in Council. In 
truth, it must be stated that the average of Governors-General, 
of Commanders-in-Chief, and of military and civil servants, has 
of late years fearfully deteriorated. There are now no Governors- 
General like Hastings, Wellesley, Moira, and Ellenborough— 
no Commanders and military officers like Lake, Wellesley, Napier, 
Monro, Malcolm, Sale, and Nott—no civil servants like Elphin- 
stone, Cuidbresk, Metcalfe, and Holt Mackenzie. The late 
Governor-General of India was an industrious clerk, of good 
basiness‘like abilities, but without statesmanlike qualities; and he 
govesnsd “by 4liqués and favouritism. His predecessor, Lord 
Hardinge, -was -x-industrious, clear-headed, painstaking man, 
but without‘high qialitics of mind. To govern India we should 
send a first-rate statesman, or a first-rate soldier, or a man com- 
bining political ability with military knowledge, such as Corn- 
wallisand Moira. A statesman org man of genius would, in 
Lord Dalhousie’s place, have foreseen and provided against this 
mutiny. It-was foretold by Napier, by Jacob, and by Metcalfe; 
but the great red-tapist of the Board of Trade, proud in his own 
conceit, would not read coming events by any light but his own 
patent composite three-inch taper. While there is a hardy sol- 
dier in India as Commander-in-Chief, it matters little who is 
Governor-General ; but when we have not a thorough soldier to 
handle the army in India, we should have a first-rate statesman— 
a man with the abilities of a Hastings or a Wellesley. 
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As to the donble Government of India, it is in itself doubtless 
a great evil; but, practically, the Government may now be said 
to be m the hands of the Crown, though the Company is also 
accountable. The Kast India Company undoubtedly consists of 
men of imtegrity and good intentions, but it is questionable 
whether men of their traditions and trainimg can govern in India 
otherwise than as traders and merchants. Can they administer 
India wholly with a view to the general good of Himdostan and 
the empire, or can they honestly endeavour to proceed with those 
measures which would benefit all the inhabitants of India? The 
conscientious discharge of this high duty can alone strengthen 
us against future trials. A selfish, a narrow, an insincere, or a 
mercantile policy adopted now may place us in inextricable future 
difficulties. Im the government of India we must henceforth 
look, as was said in this journal four years and a half ago,* to 
higher objects than mere administration—we must look to great, 
broad, and philanthropical principles, such as have been accepted 
by real statesmen, such as are approved by those under the 
dominion of right feeling and right reason. To those higher 
objects and principles the attention of the gentlemen in Leaden- 
hall-street has not always been thoroughly directed. The Direc- 
tors are not as much amenable to the public opinion of a great 
and enlightened nation as the Ministers for the time being, 
whether Whig or Tory; and this alone is a sufficient reason for 
making some change in the future government. The country is now 
awakened to the magnitude of the crisis, and we believe there 
is an honest desire among enlightened men to meet the necessities 
of the case. India must no longer be governed as a country for 
the exercise of the patronage of twenty-four or twelve Directors, 
but must be governed as a mighty empire, whose interests are 
identical with those of Great Britain. A central authority, for 
the most part permanent, but always responsible to Parliament, 
would seem to be now indispensable. We would not have a Bill 
for the future government of India proceed on the assumption of 
Fox's Bill, that the Company had betrayed their trust, mis- 
managed their affairs, or oppressed the natives; or on the scheme of 
Pitt's Bill, which did not s@&k to destroy but to control, and 
which neither stripped the Company of its privileges nor divested 
id territorial rights. ‘The times in which we live require a 

ifferent arrangement—an arrangement based on fuller data and 
longer experience, unprejudiced at once and fearless. We must 
seek to advance the people's happiness, to foster knowledge, and 
to become in a greater degree than we have ever the disinterested 


* No. XXXIV., May, 1853. 
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instruments of the elevation of two hundred millions of men. 
How we are to accomplish these purposes can be best decided 
after the mutiny is finally subdued. Meanwhile it will be neces- 
sary to direct public opinion to the consideration of the question 
| of the future government of India. While a British army is 
engaged in re-establishing tranquillity, and the Governor-General 
in Council is reconstructing the army, British Members of Par- 
liament, politicians, and statesmen would do well to turn their 
minds to the consideration of the future form of government of 
| an empire which we are bound to rule upon enlightened, just, 
and conscientious principles. If this double-government cannot 
be made to work without allowing A to throw the blame of any 
amount of disaster upon B, and B to throw the charge back 
again upon A, then assuredly there must be an end to that 
policy. If there are to be blunders in the future, there must be 
no room for mistake or hesitancy as to whence they have come. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


Wuewn Cesar invaded this island, its population could hardly have 
exceeded some three millions. And those millions were little skilled 
in the arts of civilization. But the force in the military stations of 
Britain rarely fell so low as 20,000 men. In times of danger it some- 
times rose to 50,000, with an Emperor as commander. 

We English are sometimes said to be, beyond any other people, 
successors to those old Romans. If so, it is a pity we should have 
been so slow in learning some of the lessons which our great precur- 
sors have left to us. The races of Hindostan are possessed of a 
civilization more ancient than that of Rome itself, and they number 
two hundred millions. But we have been expecting to govern the two 
hundred millions of Hindostan by means of an army little greater than 
that which the Romans deemed necessary to ensure obedience from 
the three millions of rude tribes in ancient Britain. True, we have 
had a large native army—but to confide in a native army to sub- 
jugate natives, has been a piece of wisdom altogether from ourselves. 
We did not learn that from the military history of the Romans. 

Never, since England has been a.nation, has English feeling been so 
outraged, and English blood so atrociously shed, as in these Indian 
mutinies. But even the miscreants at Delhi and Cawnpore have their 
semi-apologists among us. Yes, and were the contents of the Bottom- 
less Pit let loose upon us, the same parties could soon make it appear 
that the universe would never have had a Bottomless Pit but for the 
English. 

The precious lives which have been sacrificed by the weakness—the 
obstinate, weakness which has prevailed somewhere, can never be 
restored. But compensation, to the utmost extent possible, to the 
sufferers who survive should be exacted as being no more than simple 
justice. To be content with anything short of that would be to say— 
let the innocent suffer, and let the guilty go free. 
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But if a cloud has passed over our relations with India, our 
domestic policy has brightened. The present Parliament includes 
fewer avowed Nonconformists than the last. But on ecclesiastical 
questions it has shown a more liberal spirit than its predecessor. The 
Burial Acts Amendment Bill has done something to protect the cere- 
monies connected with the grave against the unseemly intrusion of 
religious differences. The popish figment of consecration has all but 
vanished; and those hoary cells of priestly chicanery, our Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, are all but demolished. With the liberal element in the 
Divorce Bill, we have to reckon the abolition of ‘ Ministers’ Money’ in 
Ireland. If free churches do not grow as we might expect, the prin- 
ciple of those churches is giving new signs of its vitality, not only in 
the British Parliament, but through our British Dependencies, from 
the youngest to the oldest. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 


Kansas. By Tuomas H. Gurapstone. Routledge—Mr. Glad- 
‘stone’s Letters on Kansas obtained a world-wide circulation, and a 
deserved popularity, in the columns of the Times in the winter of last 
year. They are here reprinted ‘ with additions and corrections ;’ and 
we are glad to welcome them in this form. The new matter is prin- 
cipally derived from two American works, by Mr. William Phillips 
and Mrs. Robinson respectively, which were not available for the first 
draught of these graphic and spirited Letters, which, by-the-bye, are 
now thrown into chapters. A re-arrangement of the whole work 
would have been a much more important improvement. Its present 
distribution is anything but judicious. It cannot fail to strike most 
readers as odd, to say the least, to find the physical geography and 
the general description of the country and its population interposed, 
sandwich fashion, between the two slices of political narrative. ‘This 
‘epic style of dashing at once in medias res was doubtless in place when 
the object was to take by the button-hole the feverish readers of a 
daily newspaper, who would, of course, never have read a line of a 
series of epistles opening with a topographical and statistical account 
of any portion of any planet less interesting than the moon. But in 
the re-publication this concession to the popular craving for excitement 
might, with advantage, have been quietly withdrawn. The more 
natural order certainly is—first the scene, and then the drama. 
And a bloody drama it is of which Kansas has been made the 
theatre! A short time back this fine territory, equalling in extent 
the area of the British Isles, was scarcely known by name on this con- 
tinent, and now the world rings with the atrocities by which its infant 
history has been branded with indelible infamy. So lately as three 
years ago it could be written that there was ‘ not a town or village of 
whites in either Kansas or Nebraska.’ Since then, however, the wave 
of immigration has been rapidly rolling towards this portion of the 
Far West. It progressed with the usual seven-league strides of Ame- 
rican civilization, and was already ripe for admission into the Union as 
a State, when the wary South determined to convert it to its purposes. 
By fair means this could not be, for the population were nearly all 
free-soilers, and were firmly resolved that their young energies should 
not be cramped by the paralysis of slavery. At this hour, after all 
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the spasmodic propagandism of the apostles of bondage, there are pro- 
bably not fifty slaveholders in the country. Hence, by no constitu- 
tional process was it possible for the South to secure the two votes of 
Kansas in the Senate at Washington. But what should the men of 
the whip care about constitutional courses? They naturally flung 
aside all scruples of the kind. Their darling ‘domestic institution’ 
was at stake, and, as the proverb runs, needs must when a certain 
person drives. If to convert these Yankee settlers across the Missouri 
to their views of the patriarchal beauty of slavery, was rather a hope- 
less task, there were other ways available of reaching their end, and 
these they unhesitatingly took. They could organize on their own 
side of the river gangs of ‘Border Ruffians’ to invade the nascent 
State, seize upon the ballot-boxes, force their spurious votes upon the 
returning-officers at the point of the bowie-knife and the mouth of the 
revolver, elect a ‘ bogus’ legislature, and thus secure the enactment of 
a model code of pro-slavery laws. That, in the pinch of necessity, these 
tyrants should thus purpose, and thus act, is quite in the spirit of the 
accursed system which was thus to be bolstered up. But that the 
Federal authorities should have abetted this abominable plot, this 
certainly was a painful surprise for those who had fondly clung to the 
belief in American law and justice. Such, however, was the melan- 
choly fact. Through all the quagmire of this dirty Kansas conspiracy 
the national flag was trailed. The Washingtons and Jeffersons have 
strange successors now-a-days, and Soulés and Douglases crawl up the 
steps of the capitol, whither the eagle was wont to soar. What an 
idea does it give us of the strange things thrown to the surface by the 
fermentations of the great democracy, to read the following speech, 
with which a quondam Vice-President of the United States, and Pre- 
sident of the Senate, hounded on the drunken mob of Missouri ruffians, 
with the Federal troops, we blush to add, at their backs, to the sack of 
the peaceable and unresisting city of Lawrence, the head-quarters of 
the free-soilers. 


‘ Boys, this day I am a Kickapoo Ranger, by This day we have entered 
Lawrence, ‘Southern Rights’ inscribed on our banners, and not one —— Aboli- 
tionist has dared to firea gun. No, by ——, not one! This, boys, is the happiest 
day of my whole life. We have entered the city, and to-night the Aboli- 
tionists will learn a Southern lesson that they will remember to the day of their 
death. And now, boys, we will go in with our highly honourable Jones, and test 
the strength of that Free-state hotel, and learn (sic) the Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety that Kansas shall be ours. Boys! ladies should be, and I trust will be, 
respected by all gentlemen (!) ; but, by ——, when a woman takes on herself the 
garb of a soldier by carrying a Sharpe’s rifle, then she is no longer a woman ; and, 
by , treat her for what you find her, and trample her under foot as you would 
asnake. By ——, come on, boys! Now to your duties to yourselves and your 
Southern friends! Your duty I know you will do; and if a man or woman dare 
to stand before you, blow them to —— with a chunk of cold lead !’ 


One shudders to think that this General Atchison would actually 
have been President had his chief died during his four years’ term of 
office! And he had worthy coadjutors in his infamy : Lecompte, the 
Chief Justice of the territory, the Jeffries of the campaign; Donald- 
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son, the United States Marshal, and Governor Shannon, all appointed 
by the President; with Sheriff Jones, the catspaw of the ‘ Border 
Ruffians,” Dr. Stringfellow, the editor of the Sqguatter Sovereign, their 
newspaper, and the Reverend Thomas Johnson, Superintendent of the 
Shawnee Indian Manual Labour School and Mission. This exemplary 
missionary must have been an invaluable ally, as representing the 
Christian element of the crusade. He also is a salaried officer of the 
Washington Government, which in these instances, it seems, departs 
from the rule of the constitution to afford no State aid to religion. 
If Mr. Johnson is to be taken as a specimen of the class, it is to be 
hoped the precedent will not be extensively followed. That he is likely 
to teach the Shawnees much good, is very questionable; but that 
they have taught their apostle, or at least his friends, something, is 
pretty clear from the following horrible example of the level to which 
white men could sink, for whose banner this meek minister of the 


religion of love must have furnished the appalling device—Gop anp 
SLAVERY. 


‘In one instance, a man belonging to General Atchison’s camp made a bet of 
six dollars against a pair of boots, that he would go out and return with an Aboli- 
tionist’s scalp within two hours. He went forth on horseback. Before he had gone 
two miles from Leavenworth on the road to Lawrence, he met a Mr. Hops driving 
a buggy. Mr. Hops was a gentleman of high respectability, who had come out 
with his wife, a few days previously, to join her brother, the Rev. Mr. Nute, of 
Boston, who had for some time been labouring as a minister in Lawrence. The 
ruffian asked Mr. Hops where he came from. He replied, he was last from Law- 
rence. Enough! The ruffian drew his revolver, and shot him through the head. 
As the body fell from the chaise, he dismounted, took his knife, scalped his victim, 
and then returned to Leavenworth, where, having won his boots, he paraded the 
Streets with the bleeding scalp of the murdered man stuck upon a pole. This was 
on the 19th of August of last year. Eight days later, when the widow, who had 
been left at Lawrence sick, was brought down by the Rev. Mr. Nute, in the hope 
of recovering the body of the murdered husband, the whole party, consisting of 
about twenty persons in five waggons, was seized, robbed of all they had, and 
placed in confinement. One was shot the next day for attempting to escape. The 
widow and one or two others were allowed to depart by steamer, but penniless. A 
German, incautiously condemning the outrage, was shot; and another saved his 
life only by precipitate flight.’ 


Here is another of these Indian massacres perpetrated by the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson’s white disciples, and affording proof that heathen sepoys 
are not alone accessible to the most fiendish inspirations :— 


‘Of the many acts of infamy,’ says our author, ‘which occurred during the 
short interval between the termination of the Warakusa War and the opening of 
the second campaign, already described in the early chapters of this volume, I will 
only refer to one which occurred in January, 1856 ; this was the murder of Mr. 
Brown, of Leavenworth. Mr. Brown’s offence was, that he had rescued a Free- 
state man from the hands of a party of ruffians who were about to take his life. 
Whilst thus acting, a band of Kickapoo Rangers arrived, armed as usual with 
their rifles and hatchets. A fight of soine hours’ duration ensued, notwithstanding 
that it was night; wounds were given on both sides, and a Pro-slavery man named 
Cook fell in the encounter. After this, Mr. Brown, returning with seven others to 
Leavenworth, was again attacked by the company of the Rangers, by whom they 
were taken prisoners, and carried into a shop at Easton. The captain of the 
Rangers did his best for a time to protect Mr. Brown. At length, however, he 
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left him, when the crowd, infuriated by liquor, surrounded their victim, and taking 
their hatchets, literally hacked him to ak, The wound of which be died was a 
deep hatchet-gash on the side of the head, inflicted by a man named Gibson. Poor: 

Brown lingered long enough after the fatal blow to suffer yet more exquisite refine- 

ments of cruelty, whilst the ruthless savages kicked him, jumped upon his fallen 

body, spat tobacco-juice into his eyes, and barbarously mutilated his body.’ 


Alas ! that Mr. Gladstone should have to add :— 


‘This murder was again on the right side of politics, and no attempt therefore. 
was made to bring to justice the perpetrators of the foul deed. Many, however, 
are well known. Some were officers of the law; one of the most refined in cruelty 
has already been mentioned in these pages as the United States Deputy-Mar- 
shal ; and others were of ‘the most respectable’ inhabitants of the place. 

‘It is difficult to believe that, after acta of such enormity, the President de- 
on 8 in his message on Kansas, that ‘no acts prejudicial to good order have 
occurred under cireumstances to justify the interposition of the Federal Go- 
vernment.’ 


We have said that we hail this republication of Mr. Gladstone’s 
powerful and telling Letters, and we do so on the principle on which we 
should deplore the suppression of Sallust’s Jugurthine War, or of the 
records of the French Reign of Terror. Otherwise, and as a matter 
of mere sentiment, we might well devoutly wish that this sad page of 
contemporaneous American history might be withdrawn from the eyes. 
of posterity. The recent infamous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Dred Scott case, affirming, in face of Lord 
Mansfield’s celebrated judgment of 1772, that the framers of the Ame- 
rican Constitution, in common with the whole civilized world at the 
time, denied negroes to be men, proves how tenaciously the slave- 
holders cling to this threadbare fallacy as a cloak to the nakedness of 
their cause. But let the sophists beware. With such revelations as 
this Kansas tragedy before them, mankind may come to repudiate 
their own right to claim brotherhood with the race. 

According to the latest accounts, the Kansas problem was still un- 
solved. It is cheering to learn, however, that, in spite of the Border- 
ruffianism of the South, the Topeka or Free State Convention stands 
a good chance of ultimate recognition. 

The History of Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination.. 
By G. Fintay, LL.D. Blackwood. The Ottoman Empire : the Sultans, 
the Territory, and the People. Religious Tract Society.—The late war 
on behalf of the independence of Turkey turned the thoughts of many 
towards that empire who had almost forgotten its existence, and the 
sharp look out we were compelled to keep upon the pervivacious. 
Greeks during the struggle directed public attention afresh to those- 
hereditary foes of the Porte. The volumes before us are well-timed 
appeals to the newly-awakened interest felt in these hostile nations. 
The Tract Society’s publication is a useful compilation, displaying a 
eompetent knowledge of the subject, good judgment in the selection 
of materials, and skill in moulding them into a continuous narrative. 
The style is popular and pleasing. The historical sketch is neces- 
sarily slight and fragmentary, but it is trustworthy so far as it goes, 
and to the masses, to whom more elaborate productions are inacces-- 
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sible, it will prove a boon. We could have wished that the religious 
lessons had been made to arise more artlessly from the story, which 
would have given them a less ex-officio air, and have added much 
to their effectiveness and point. 

Dr. Finlay’s History of Greece under Foreign Domination, of which 
this is the concluding volume, has already attained the rank of a 
classical work, and requires no commendation from us. Like its pre- 
decessors Greece under the Romans, The History of the Byzantine 
Empire, and Medieval Greece and Trebizond, the present section of 
this opus magnum everywhere bears the marks of rare learning, un- 
wearied industry, and independent research. Critical but not prosy 
and dull, candid and impartial, but not stoical, it breathes throughout 
the true historical spirit. The period embraced extends from the fall 
of Constantinople, in 1453, to the outbreak of the Greek War of In- 
dependence in 1821, when, after a hideous trance of two thousand 
years of helotism, the genius of freedom again began to stir the dry 
bones of Greece. We heartily congratulate the author and the public 
on the successful termination of his laborious and useful task, and, 
with a plaudite omnes, invite our readers to enjoy the book for 
themselves. 

The Militiaman at Home and Abroad. By Emerrrus. Smith, 
Elder,and Co.—This title will remind the reader of certain funny sketches 
which appeared some years ago in our frolicsome contemporary 
Punch, and the illustrations by Leech which adorn the book will 
render the reminiscence more vivid. Yet far is it from the author’s 
thoughts to pour ridicule upon the English Landwehr. Anything but 
that. Himself an officer in the Royal Blanks, he chronicles with 
enthusiasm all its movements, from its equivocal generation, in a tad- 
pole state, out of the muddy clods of Zummerzetzhire, to its disem- 
bodiment, which we suppose must mean its death. He watched by 
its cradle and followed its hearse, and here fondly traces the history, 
almost day by day, of the dear deceased. In the pinch of the sad 
Crimean disasters, and the drain of regular troops thus oceasioned, 
the Royal Blanks patriotically offered themselves for service in the 
Mediterranean, and were accordingly despatched to Corfu. This gave 
our author an opportunity of seeing Malta, Gibraltar, and the Ionian 
Islands, all which he paints with admirable skill and effect. Indeed 
his capital powers of description, aided by a first-rate flow of animal 
spirits, which makes him see everything couleur de rose, render him 
a very pleasant companion. He hits off natural scenery and men 
and things with equal felicity, and his pages sparkle with genuine 
humour, though sometimes a little overstrained. To general readers 
his book will ensure an agreeable hour, and to those who at the pre- 
sent crisis are likely to be engaged im the raising of new regi- 
ments of militia, it will afford much needful information and many 
valuable hints. 

Lectures and Miscellanies. By H. W. Freetanp, M.A. Long- 
mans.—The Lectures are only two in number, the subject of the first 
being Literary Impostures, and that of the other, The Life and 
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Writings of Lamartine. They were originally prepared for a 
Mechanics’ Institute at Chichester, by whose members, we imagine, 
they must have been highly relished. We, at least, have read them 
with much pleasure. From the former lecture we should have liked, 
but for our narrowed space, to extract our author’s account of the 
extraordinary literary forgeries of the Abbé Vella in 1782. Vella was 
a Maltese priest, who pretended that he had discovered in Arabic a 
copy of the Diplomatic Code or correspondence between the Arabian 
Governors of Sicily and their masters, the Sovereigns of Africa, and 
for a time he completely hoodwinked the Court of Naples, which 
lavished immense sums upon the publication of his worthless and 
manufactured MSS. The story is but little known in this country, 
and Mr. Freeland is therefore entitled to great thanks for the pains 
he has taken to throw light upon it. The remainder of his 
volume consists of short reviews, with which, in deference to the 
craft, we shall not presume to meddle. The sayings of reviewers are, 
of course, like the sayings of popes. 

Life in China. By W.C. Mityz, M.A. Routledge—As a mis- 
sionary amongst the Chinese for nearly a dozen years, during which 
he visited Macao, Hong-kong, Canton, Chusan, Ningpo, Shanghai, 
and travelled through the heart of the three provinces, Chihkiang, 
Kiangse, and Canton, Mr. Milne had excellent opportunities for 
making himself acquainted with the native character and customs. 
His book proves that he knows how to report what he has seen in an 
intelligible and pleasant manner. We have read it with much interest, 
and on the strength of his competent testimony hereby abjure several 
errors which, in common with most other Western barbarians, we had 
previously clung to, in reference to this singular people. It seems 
that we are all wrong in thinking that it is a common thing with the 
Celestials to feast on such diabolical fare as rats, mice, and puppies. 
Rat-pie is quite as popular with the chiffonniers of Paris, and amongst 
the gipsies and jack-tars of our own country, as it is with any portion 
of the lower classes in China. In fact, the resort to such small deer 
is more frequently the dictate of sharp hunger than of choice, and the 
case is as exceptional there as in Europe. Mr. Milne, however, was 
himself present at a repast at which small crabs were served up alive 
in vinegar, and eaten in that state by the guests. He himself tried it 
on, but with him it turned out a decided case of ‘the biter bit ;’ and 
like a celebrated statesman, he was glad to get out of the mess with 
‘a surrender of the ‘appropriation’ claws. This love of live crabs is not 
worse than our own penchant for oysters. It is a calumny, too, that 
the Chinese are addicted to a diet of worms. We are still more 
ao to find that the charge of wholesale infanticide, commonly 

rought against them, is equally unfounded. Indeed, so far is it 
from the truth, that they actually maintain extensive foundling-hos- 
pitals, and have done so for centuries. Mr. Milne’s account of these 
and similar charitable institutions amongst them will serve to dispel 
many unworthy prejudices against a nation, with which even the 
flames of war are destined ultimately to weld us in an ever-closer 
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intercourse. Mr Milne follows up his critical sifting of common 
Western notions about the Chinese —which takes up the first 
division of his work — with an account of native life at Ningpo. 
His Third Part gives us a glance at life in the interior; and the 
Fourth is devoted to Shanghai. His detailed account of the exceed- 
ingly interesting colony of Chinese Jews at Kaifung, about six 
hundred miles from the latter city, will especially repay perusal. 
Indeed, the volume throughout is replete with entertainment and 
instruction, and is one of the most readable which has been given 
of late to the world. Four maps, corrected from the author’s own 
observations, considerably enhance its value. 

Memoirs by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., UP., Se. 
Parts II. and III. Murray.—We simply chronicle the appearance of 
this second volume of Sir Robert Peel’s instructive memoirs. Earl 
Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell, the trustees of his papers, have now 
discharged that portion of their sacred duty in which they had no 
discretion. They intimate, however, their purpose of giving to the 
public, on their own responsibility, a selection from the correspondence 
of this eminent deceased statesman. The new volumes will be eagerly 
looked for, although they must not be expected to equal in intense 
political interest those already published; the reading of which is like 
walking upon the thin crust of hardly extinct voleanoes. Part II. 
relates to the history of Sir Robert Peel’s short-lived government of 
1834-5; and Part ILI. to the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Lom Brown’s School Days. By an Ory Boy. Macmillan and Co. 
Cambridge——A capital book, brimful of the blithesomeness, fun, and 
frolic of boyhood, tempered with excellent sense and wisdom. The 
school is Rugby, in the days of the departed Arnold; but since bat- 
trap-and-ball, cricket, and leap-frog are not a monopoly of that abode 
of the Muses any more than lessons and thrashings, young boys 
and old boys, of all sorts and schools, will revel in the pages of this 
delightful and wholesome production. It is a spirited record of 
genuine schoolboy life—a novel and excellent idea. If we wish to 
refresh our lingering reminiscences of the happy days of toffey and 
tasks, peashooters and prosody, the utile et dulce of the age of 
corduroy, this is the reading for us. School friendships and feuds, 
school mutinies and loyalties, school cowardices and heroisms, all the 
wondrous revelations of the magic mirror of the future, here find their 
Homer, who discourses of these high themes with true poetical inspi- 
ration. The author’s style is a model for purity, raciness, and 
strength. He draws from the ‘well of English undefiled ; ahd the 
consequence is, that his prose is more sprightly than nine-tenths of 
what goes by the name of poetry. We are glad that the book has 
reached a second edition before we could find time to notice it. 

‘Shall and‘ Will” By Sir E. W. Heap, Bart. Murray.—When 
are we to have a really scientific grammar of our mother-tongue 
worthy of the language in which Skakespeare sung, Locke reasoned, 
and Burke perorated ? Something that we can show to a German, for 
instance, with pride, as analogous to what Grimm and Becker have 
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done for him? Such a work is as much a desideratum as a thoroughly 
reliable History of England. Murray, Crombie, Donovan, and 
Latham are all valuable enough in their way, but general and pretty 
loud complaints prove too plainly that none of them will serve the 
turn. The first is clearly antiquated, and his successors have been 
too fond of the old trick of merely stringing idioms together without 
anything deserving the name of philosophical arrangement and 
analysis. The Philological Society, much to its credit, proposes to 
help us to an improved Dictionary. Is it too much to ask of it a 
better Grammar as well? Meanwhile, these two chapters on the use 
of the future auxiliary verbs, by Sir Edmund Head, are an invaluable 
contribution to the great work. The first very fully investigates the 
national usage of the two verbs, according to the American, Irish, and 
Scottish, as well as the pure English idiom, and traces its history down 
from the times of Henry IV. and Henry V.—nay, even from Wycliffe 
and Chaucer. The second chapter pours on the problem the strong 
light of Comparative Philology, showing how the futures are expressed 
in the German, Celtic, Classical and Romance languages. Annexed 
are a number of valuable appendices on interesting incidental points 
of grammar. 

Border Lands of Spain and France. Chapman and Hall.—Jottings 
by a sensible and well-informed man of a visit to the mountains of 
South-western Europe. Our traveller knew both what to observe 
and how to observe; and since he passed over much untrodden 
ground, we have to thank him for adding to our knowledge of those 
interesting highland regions. His route embraced the Basses 
Pyrenees, the Basques, the Bearnais, the proscribed race of Cagots 
(on the dark problem of whose origin he sheds some weléome light), 
Eastern and Western Catalonia, and the people of Cerdagne and 
Roussillon, amongst whom the spirit and manners of medieval 
_Europe, including the mysteries and wmoralities of the Trouvéres, 
survive to the present day. But the gem of the book is our author’s 
elaborate account of the little republic of Andorre, of which we 
confess we had never before heard. ‘There it is, however, with its 
charter of a thousand years back, written by the hand of Charlemagne 
himself! The venerable autograph is kept with religious care in a 
chest with six keys; and our traveller was permitted to inspect it in 
the presence of the six Consuls and the Syndic, or President of the 
Liliputian state. The absence of any one of these six functionaries, 
who are the representatives of as many parishes, of which the state, 
with it8 population of some eight thousand souls consists, would have 
rendered this impossible. One-third of the volume is occupied with 
the description of this Pyrenean Switzerland, including an appendix, 
in which the author learnedly vindicates its claims to be considered 
sovereign and independent. 

Letters from the Slave States. By James Sriruine. Parker and 
Son.—Mr. Stirling landed at New York in the August of last year, 
and, during the autumn months, traversed New England, the Empire 
State, and the Canadas ; whence, returning to his starting-point, he set 
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out afresh for Philadelphia, crossed the Alleghanies to Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and reached Chicago, the key of the Far West, about the 
middle of October. On this portion of his travels over ground whieh 
has been so often described his book is wisely silent. From Chi- 
cago, the western New York, the population of which has swollen 
within ten years from 5000 to 100,000 or 120,000 inhabitants, his 
course was towards the North-western and Southern States; and it is 
to this section of his tour that the Letters, as expregsed in the title, 
relate. The writer states that they were originally prepared solely 
for the eye of a friend—the old story, with more truth, we daresay, in 
this instance than in some others, and no more than the average share 
of affectation. If the fare be good of which the public’ is invited to 
partake, it needs no such apology as is implied in such a statement ; 
and if it be unpalatable, such an announcement does not mend the 
matter. For ourselves, having tasted Mr. Stirling’s cakes and ale, we 
pronounce them excellent ; and, simply protesting that no excuse was 
requisite, heartily thank him for our entertainment. There is not, 
perhaps, so much of ‘the flow of soul’ as of ‘the feast of reason.’ 
Sentiment gives place to hard philosophy and still stonier political 
economy, which is evidently our author’s favourite study. All this 
accords with his Scottish nationality, which, even in presence of so 
outrageous a wrong as slavery, is cool and calculating. ‘There is not a 
spark of fanaticism in the book. ‘This is in some respects a great ad- 


vantage, as likely to give more weight to his testimony against the 


abomination. We doubt not that educated planters in Virginia and 
Tennessee will read what he has written with more calmness than they 
can be expected to accord to Dr. Cheever and Mrs. Stowe. But, whilst 
we say this, we would not be understood as insinuating that there is 
any want of humane feeling in Mr. Stirling’s way of looking at slavery. 
Far from it. Now and then in his pages we find the man getting the 
better of the economist, and we have then bursts of true eloquence, 
the effect of which is greatly heightened by our knowledge that these 
ebullitions of hot wrath proceed from one of the coolest of men. Such 
passages remind one of the boiling springs amongst the snows of Ice- 
land. Here is one of these Geysers :— 


‘ Now what shall I say of slavery? I have as yet said nothing ; but you will 
not do me the injustice to think me indifferent to that matter. On the contrary, 
that, of all others, is the subject nearest my thoughts ; and I may say, ever since 
1 entered into the Slave States, it has pressed like a nightmare on my breast. Oh! 
it is an accursed thing ; and the nearer one comes to it, the more hideousit is. It 
seems to mealmost as if I were travelling in an enchanted land, with giants, and 
gnomes, and bad genii, and slaves. There is something in slavery so utterly in- 
congruous with all a civilized man’s ideas, and habits, and sympathies, that I never 
can get rid of a certain feeling gf unreality about the whole thing. Even when 
the bare, disgusting fact is pressed unmistakeably on my notice, my mind relieves 
itself from the dilemma by unconsciously conceiving it as a mere passing shadow 
that for a moment darkens the earth. And this, moreover, is the result no less of 
my soberest reflections. The system cannot last; assuredly itisdoomed. It must 
and will disappear, and that ily. If there be a God in heaven, it must away. 
I am not fanatical, I hope. I recognise the practical difficulties with which the 
question of American slavery is environed. I have no cut-and-dry remedy to pro- 
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pose, and I sincerely pity the white men who labour under this affliction, and to 
whom this plague has been handed down by their and our forefathers. But I 
ask, at least, for a due appreciation of the evil, and some approximation to a 
better state of things; some progress towards the right, some mitigation of 
wrong. 

*I do not, will not judge of slavery by its physical effects. Even if all planters’ 
stories were true, and the slave were really as ‘happy’ as they would have us believe, 
it would alter my hatred of slavery not a jot ; on the contrary, such a consummation 
were to me the supremest evidence of its accursedness. If slavery could really so 
brutalize men’s minds as to make them hug their chains, and glory in degradation, 
it would be, in my eyes, doubly cursed. But it isnot so; the slaves are not ‘happy,’ 
and I thank God for it. There is manhood enough left in them to make them at 
least unhappy. Therefore there is hope for them. What would the worm be that 
could not even turn? I hold that man is ‘an end unto himself,’ and that to use 
him as a ‘brute’means’ to the ends of other men, is to outrage the laws of God. 
This is to me the ‘ Law and the Prophets’ in the matter of human liberty; and I 
disdain to enter into any huckstering, pettifogging calculations of ‘happiness.’ I 
take my stand far above the atmosphere of happiness or unhappiness when I argue 
the question as a matter of right and wrong.’ 

Well and bravely said, Mr. Stirling! Here you speak as aman who 
has in him the milk of human kindness. And if elsewhere, as becomes 
a disciple of Adam Smith, your book abounds in ‘huckstering’ calcu- 
lations of something lower down in the scale than ‘ happiness’—viz., 
£ s. d.—far be it from us.to quarrel with you for it. Rather are our ac- 
knowledgments due to one who can prove to the slaveholders, with such 
an array of facts and figures, that Mammon, whom they do worship, no 
more smiles upon their system than God, whose fear they seem so 
utterly to have cast off. Apart from the ever-recurring remarks on 
the startling contrast which struck him, in common with all other 
observers, between the backwardness, poverty, and thriftlessness of the 
South and the rapid progress of the Free States, our author presents 
Many ingenious arguments of an economical nature to show that 
slavery isa losing speculation. It seems, for instance, that the market- 
price of negroes has long been on the rise, and must soon, Mr. Stirling 
thinks, reach such a pitch as threatens to absorb all the planter’s © 
profits. We have dealt with this topic in some degree elsewhere 
(pp. 427, e¢ seg.); but the subject is so important that we recur 
to it :— 

‘From all the inquiries I can make, the money-cost of free and slave labour at 
the South at this moment seems to be very nearly on a par, and the preference for 
one over the other arises either from local circumstances, or the inclination of the 
. employer. On the Georgian railway, Irish labourers were lately employed—now 
they have slaves. The American railway officials prefer the latter, but only, I 
suspect, because Irishmen refuse to be driven. On the Mississippi and Alabama 
rivers, Irish and negroes are employed indiscriminately. On the St. John’s, only 
slaves are employed; few or no Irish go so far south. The captain of the 
Charleston steamer told me he paid eighteen dollars per month for slaves, and 
sixteen and seventeen for Irish ; but he prefers the former, ‘for,’ said he, naively, 
‘if an Irishman misbehaves, I can only send him ashore.’ The alternative in 
the case of the nigger was ‘understood.’ ‘Then, as to waiters, at the St. Charles’ 
Hotel, New Orleans, they are all Irish ; at the Pulaski House, Savannah, they 
are all slaves; at the Charleston Hotel, Charleston, they are partly Irish and 
partly slaves. The experience of these three leading towns and principal rivers 
of the South proves that, in mere money-cost, there can be little to choose between 
‘free and slave labour in the South; and that the preference of the former to the 
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latter is generally dictated by the habit of the employer to expect unconditional 
submission from the labourers he employs. 

‘But this, we must remember, is not a fair comparison of the cost of free and 
slave labour. Few Irish, comparatively, come to the South. There is a natural 
aversion in the free labourer to put himself on a footing with a slave. Free labour, 
therefore, is scarce and dear in the Slave States; and to form a fair comparison 
of the cost of free and slave labour, we must take the former as it exists in the 
Northern States, and contrast it with the slave labour of the South. Here the 
testimony of Olmsted is very valuable, as he is not only an accurate observer, but 
was himself an employer of agricultural labour in the State of New York. In 
Eastern Virginia the average hire of slaves, at the time of his visit, was 120 
dollars, with board, lodging, and clothing. The average hire of free labourers in 
New York, at the same period, he puts down at 120 dollars for Americans, and 
108 for Irish or Germans, in both cases with board and lodging, but without 
clothing. The comparison of free and slave labour, therefore, would stand thus, 
board being included in both cases :—One Irish labourer, 108 dollars; one slave, 
120 dollars ; clothing the slave, say 20 dollars: difference, 32 dollars less what 
may be saved off the board of the slave. 

‘Such is the mere money view of the matter, and it is striking enough. But in 
estimating the cost of labour, an important element of calculation is the efficiency 
of the labourer. Now here there can be but one opinion—that voluntary labour 
is infinitely more efficient than compulsory labour. The most trustworthy opinions 
' I can procure agree in estimating one free labourer as at least equal to two slaves. 
Whatever may be the exact proportion of efficiency between free and slave labour, 
there are certain facts which prove that it must be great. One of these is the 
enforced use of mules instead of horses, wherever their management is entrusted to 
slaves, it being confessed by slave-owners that horses cannot stand the neglect and 
ill-treatment they necessarily undergo froin slaves. Another material proof of the 
inferiority of slave labour is the clumsiness and heaviness of the implements used 
in slave husbandry. Tools such as are used by the intelligent free labourers of 
the North, and which enable them to do a larger quantity of work, are quite 
unfit for slave use. ‘‘ They would not,’ says Olmsted, ‘last a day in a Virginian 
corn-field.’ 

‘One of the most important drawbacks to slave-labour is the loss by sickness, 
real or pretended. Ifa free labourer falls sick, the loss falls on himself, except so 
far as his employer may be actuated by purely charitable motives. Pretended ill- 
ness is out of the question, as it would be at his own cost. With the slave it is 
very different. If he is really sick you lose his labour ; and if you suspect him of 
feigning illness and force him to work, you may lose him altogether, not to men- 
tion the inhumanity of the proceeding. If he feigns illness, you are equally ata 
loss how to act, not knowing whether he is really ill, or merely ‘ playing possum.’ 
If it is bad with male slaves, it is still worse with females. Their ailments are 
more numerous, and, under certain interesting circumstances, their health may be 
made the pretext of any amount of evasion. In such cases a poor distracted 
planter is absolutely at the mercy of the old negro nurse. 

‘The nature of agricultural operations in the South has hitherto been compatible 
with the coarse labour of slaves. So long as only the fertile lands were cultivated, 
comparatively little labour was needed, and that of the rudest kind. Then slave- 
labour was available ; and, although dear, it did not entirely absorb the profits of 
fruitful virgin soils. But the case alters when, with the progress of society, 
inferior soils are called into cultivation. Then labour enters more and more largely 
into the cost of agricultural production, and not only more labour, but better 
labour, is required. From being the coarsest of human industries, agriculture rises 
to the dignity of an art, and finally, of a science. Every operation is directed by 
thought, and must. be executed with intelligence and care. Here the rude mus- 
cular power of the poor negro is quite misplaced. Slave-labour may do while the 
hoe is the noblest implement of industry, but it is quite out of place among the 
refined processes, complicated machinery, and expensive stock of a high-farming 
establishment.’ 


‘Now, in the frontier corn-growing Slave States, this change is already taking 
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The necessity for a better mode of culture is already felt, and tracts are 
written, and agricultural associations formed, to stimulate farmers to adopt more 
scientific methods. But neither pamphlets nor premiums can give the one thing 
needful,—cheap and efficient labour. The need for ‘improvement’ is visible to all . 
men. With exhausted fields, and an increasing population calling aloud for food, 
the husbandman would gladly use better methods ; but all his efforts are paralysed 
by*a system which affords him only dear and inefficient negro labour, and at the 
same time shuts out the cheaper and better labour which his competitors in the 
neighbouring Free States have at their disposal. Let us have patience. The 
beginning of the end is at hand. The need is too pressing, and the interest too 
evident, that men’s eyes should long be closed to so simple a truth. 

‘Even the present cost of slave-labour, then, is preparing a revolution; but 
there is no reason to suppose that the gradual increase in the value of slaves, which 
has been going on for many years, has reached its maximum. This rise in the 
price of negroes is evidently caused by the demand for slave-labour outstripping the 
annual increase of the slave population, and this movement is likely to continue. 
And it is well it should be so: every dollar added to the price of the slave is a nail 
in the coffin of slavery.’ 

The vista may be long and dark; but if the light at the end be no 
ignis fatuus but the blessed light of day, we ought to rejoice. 
We own, however, to some slight misgivings. We lay no stress upon 
South Carolina’s braggadocio about re-opening the foreign slave-trade. 
That would at once bring all Europe on the stage, as the deus ex 
machina, to disentangle the plot in a trice. But we hope the poor 
slave will not have to writhe under the lash until the whole of Jona- 
than’s ‘continent of waste land’ is brought up to the level of the 
Lothians, or it would be hard to say how many generations of Uncle 
Toms and Millys will have to grind in the prison-house before the 
arrival of the American First of August. But what if even after the 
last of these millions of acres shall have been brought to such a high 
pitch of tillage as to render the employment upon it of slave-labour 
at its present, and still more at a higher, price, a loss, a different result 
from emancipation—viz., a fall in the price of negroes—should be all 
that would happen? For they would still be available, at least, for 
the same kinds of work to which horses, and oxen, and mules may be 
put. The money value of the four millions of American slaves is com- 
puted by Major Beard, the great slave-auctioneer of New Orleans, 
whose authority will hardly be disputed, at 600,000,000/., or about 
three-fourths of the amount of our National Debt. We fear this 
huge mountain of money would sink into a molehill, by the natural fall 
from the maximum in the price of this species of property, before the 
worshippers of the ‘ almighty dollar’ could be induced to surrender it 
without a struggle. But poor as is the look-out of the slave on this 
supposition, we fancy it is better than on the cpposite hypothesis, of a 
vast increase in this colossal sum. It seems to us that the culmina- 
tion of the price of his flesh, and sinews, and bones does not indicate 
the culmination of the poor negro’s star of hope, except in so far as 
that is a transition-point, which must be passed before such a fall can 
take place as will make him not worth his keep. Then, of course, he 
will be sent adrift, and not voluntarily, it is to be feared, till then. 
Perhaps this is the result which Mr. Stirling had in view. Butif so, 
he ought to have expressed himself more clearly, and to have let us 
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know that his well-turned aphorism, ‘every dollar added to the price 
of the slave is a nail in the coffin of slavery,’ is only true in the same 
sense in which the trite remark holds, that every day added to the life 
of an infant brings him nearer to the grave. Indeed, the converse of 
his aphorism, like the converse of the parallel we have adduced, is as 
true, as pointed, and would be more to the purpose. Every dollar 
abated from the price of the slave is a nail in the coffin of slavery; 
and when the slave as such is worth nil, he will become a free man. 
In what year of the third or fourth millenary of our era the turning 
in that long lane will be reached, we decline to predict. 

Let it not be supposed that because we think there is a screw loose 
in the above ingenious reasoning we are less sanguine than Mr. Stirling 
as to the downfall of the accursed system. ‘The very fanaticism of 
the South, its frantic and spasmodic efforts to maintain its tyranny 
alike over its helots at home and over the free North—the apotheosis 
of Senator Brooks, the events in Kansas, the atrocious decision in the 
Dred Scott case, the bluster about reviving the slave-trade—these, 
and countless other like facts, betray a consciousness of a falling cause. 
Solution of the problem, with or without continuity—to borrow a 
phrase from Carlyle—must come before very long. Mr. Stirling points 
out many a cheering blush of dawn on the horizon ; and if he seems to 
trust too little to the moral and too much to the material forces at 
work in bringing about the wished-for consummation, we must not 
forget that these latter are too commonly overlooked. He is a candid, 
thoughtful, and judicious observer, well qualified, too, by ripe attain- 
ments, to give an intelligent opinion on the topics which he handles. 
He writes like a scholar and a gentleman—to the expression ‘ poor 
devils’ once applied to the negroes we must demur on the score of 
manners—and we heartily commend his book to public attention. 
Cool and self-possessed, he casts with unfaltering eye the horoscope of 

American slavery. 

Poems. By George Macponatp, author of ‘Within and 
Without.’ Longmans.—Mr. Macdonald’s new volume of poems pos- 
sesses, in one sense, much variety ; in another, little. The cast of 
thought is much the same throughout, grave and earnest; medita- 
tive, even to melancholy, yet nowise morbid. The subjects chosen 
are mostly serious and elevated—religious, in the best sense, directly 
or indirectly. The exhilaration of animal spirits, intoxicated with life 
and Nature—the sport and revelry of Fancy, must be sought else- 
where. Such buoyancy of soul is utterly inaccessible to certain states 
of health. Mr. Macdonald thinks and writes like a man who has 
looked death very closely in the face. He seems to walk constantly 
as on the borders of the spirit land. Much as he loves the woods 
and fields, they always talk to him of the tree of life, and the flowers 
which are everlasting. This world is the veil of the next, and the 

.form of that other is partially discernible in its folds. He knows 
what it is to find the body a burden, and the flesh a cross. Perhaps, 
. to the largest, richest order of poetry, a healthy body is as necessary 
as a gifted mind. Yet the invalid has some compensations. Let him 
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give what he has. He sings sometimes for fellow-sutferers, sweetly 
and tenderly, touching chords which other hands cannot find. There 
are some beautiful passages, quite of this kind, in the narrative poem 
called ‘ A Hidden Life,’ with which this volume opens ; also, in several 
of the shorter pieces. 

In the vehicle of expression, on the other hand, these poems evince 
remarkable variety. We read the blank verse poems, and we feel that 
blank verse suits the author best. There he has most room for his 
thoughts—and he seems to need the room. He is sometimes redun- 
dant. There are parts which would have been improved if some one 
or two, out of several thoughts (none of them without merit), had 
been selected, and the rest cancelled. The author must not forget 
the good old rule, ‘to write with fury and correct with phlegm.’ If, 
in these reviews for excision, some words, or phrases, or errant fancies 
be found exuberant in that place, yet too dear to be destroyed, they 
may be reserved. A book might be kept which, like a world of wait- 
ing, unborn souls, should contain the nascent ideas for which a fitting 
place would some day be found. But this by the way. As we travel 
toward the close of the book, we find this very writer succeeding in a 
style the most opposite. A succession of short pieces, in the four 
lined stanza, on ‘ The Gospel Women,’ is remarkable for simplicity and 
compression. Another species of the poetic faculty is called for, and 
comes at the call. These poems are in perfect taste ; there is no mis- 
placed embellishment, but nature, reverence, tenderness. The tale is 
told, the picture drawn, and the mind is left with some apt, suggestive 
thought, which briefly sums or points the whole. 

But there is another style, the symbolical or philosophic, in which 
the author appears to much less advantage. Even Coleridge, with all 
his melody, could not make that kind of poetry attractive. To imper- 
sonate and adorn abstraction is very easy, and for this reason to be 
shunned with suspicion. We are glad to see only one long piece of 
this description in the book ; it is intitled, ‘Death and Birth, a Sym- 
bol.’ We found it obscure in thought, and deficient in Mr. Mac- 
donald’s usual vigour and expression. Nor is the meaning happily eked 
out by such marginal contrivances as the following :—‘ The Resent- 
ment of Genius at the Thumbscrews of worldly Talent ;’ ‘ The Devil 
Contempt whistling through the mouth of the Saint Renunciation.’ 

A fragment of a romantic tale, named ‘ Love’s Ordeal,’ is so 
thoroughly well done, that the author should feel encouraged to diver- 
sify, with more of such subjects, his graver meditations. Nor let him 
suppose, speculative as his mind is, that he is not best fitted to deal 
with fact and nature—the legitimate materials of the poet. ‘The 
vision and the faculty divine’ consists, not in flying off to unreal 
dream-worlds, but in investing with their true beauty and significance 
the living actions and scenes of time. Mr. Macdonald’s descriptions 
in‘ A Dream Within a Dream’ possess merit of a very high order, 
and are always best where he appears to draw from his own observa- 
tion. There is much powerful writing, too, in the ‘Story of the Sea- , 
shore.’ It would seem to have been written overlooking the sea, and 
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it makes you hear and see the waves. As a whole, the volume is such 
as cannot but sustain and increase the reputation of its author. 

The Roua Pass; or, Englishmen in the Highlands. By Erick 
Mackenzig. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co.—Should any of our 
readers have purposed visiting the Highlands during the past month, 
and been prevented, we know how difficult it will be to suggest any 
compensation for such disappointment. But what we can do, we will. 
We propose to them to read the Rouwa Pass. Words are weak, we 
know, compared with things ; but here, at least, are word-pictures of 
Highland scenery, drawn from nature, graphic and life-like. Let ima- 
gination set to work, and essay, thus aided, to realize the wild forms 
and brilliant hues of loch and waterfall, of wood and mountain. High- 
land customs, too, as well as Highland scenery, have a prominent place 
in the tale. The personages of the story, too (three charming young 
ladies especially), are for the most part such as readers learn to know 
with pleasure, and part from with regret. 

Poems and Songs. By James McDoveat. Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
and Co.—These poems possess the merit of nature and simplicity. 
With the exception of the first in the book, they are the spontaneous 
expression of poetic feeling, unwarped by imitation, and free from all 
pretence. ‘A Lesson’ is right and healthful in sentiment, but heavy 
and verbose. In Mr. McDougal’s theological blank verse there is 
nothing of that presumption or irreverence which disfigures some such 
attempts. But themes of this description, however befitting his medi- 
tations as a man, should make no part of his handiwork as poet. 
‘Summer Scenes’ are far better. Here are faithful, unaffected pictures 
of our English country life, such as always please. The author 
succeeds better, generally, in rhyme than in blank verse. The latter 
tempts him to diffuseness and rhetorical common-place. His descrip- 
tions are his best parts, and they show that he has not loved and 
studied nature in vain. ‘The last of the sonnets is excellent. ‘Con- 
fession,’ and ‘Go, look, Love, on the Sea,’ may be mentioned, among 
several other spirited songs, as animated by a true lyrical afflatus. 
As a whole, these poems are perfectly free from everything morbid or 
sentimental. They are the utterance of a manly and modest nature, 
of a mind well balanced, and a heart alive to every kindly sympathy. 

Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By Francois 
Araco. Translated by Admiral W. H. Smyru, D.C.L., F.RS., &e., 
the Rev. Bapen Powe t, M.A., F.RS., &., and Roperr Grant, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S., &e. Longmans.—lIt is a common complaint that 
the lives of men of letters and men of science are deficient in variety 
and incident. The deficiency complained of is real, if by incident we 
mean some striking change in outward circumstances. The great 
events of a studious life are commonly found in the inward world of 
thought, of experiment, of research. Its epochs are the dawn of a 
discovery, the change of an opinion, the final realization of some long- 
cherished surmise. Its internal movements may be such as to change 
or to enlarge a thousand channels of industry ; to perplex or to ani- 
mate a generation with new problems or with unimagined hopes. 
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Its external movements may consist of little more than a migration 
from the blue room to the brown—a journey to the metropolis—a 
removal from one.university to another. This comparative monotony 
will probably characterise such lives still more decidedly in the future. 
As the fields of scholarship and science widen, their cultivation demands: 
more imperatively the entire devotion of a peaceful, almost solitary 
life. When the sciences were fewer, their range narrow, their tradi- 
tions contained in a few old folios, it was possible, and very common, 
to combine the scientific with the active life—with a political or mili- 
tary career. In the sixteenth century, the ardent lovers of knowledge 
would drive abreast several sciences and several arts. The dependent 
position of scholars sent them from place to place in search of patron- 
age, and involved them in the rise or ruin of the great man with 
whom they took service. The lives of the Cardans, the Agrippas, the 
Campanellas, abound in vieissitude and adventure. 

Most of the eminent Frenchmen whose lives and serviees are so ably 
sketched in this collection, are striking exceptions to the rule of 
which we have spoken. Devoted as they were to a secluded pursuit 
of science, modern times.afforded them little more rest than fell to the 
lot of their predecessors three hundred years ago. The wars of the 
sixteenth century left unharmed many of the retreats of learning. 
The convulsions which closed the eighteenth suffered no asylum to 
survive throughout the length and breadth of France. A revolution 
which allowed to no man concealment, to no man repose, drove ‘the 
savant also from his retreat. A whirlwind which left nothing where 
it was, swept him away also, he knew not whither. Yet if science 
lost something by such interruptions, philanthropy was the gainer. 
We see a Bailly taken from his astronomic observations and his his- 
toric studies, and made Mayor of Paris, at a crisis full of difficulty and 
danger. But it is a satisfaction, as we behold the terrible scarcity of 
food, aggravated by confusion and by panic, to know that such a man 
is at such a post. So much humanity,so much perseverance, so much 
conscientious devotedness, will do all that can be done to bring the 
chaos into order, and save the perishing multitude. This Revolution, 
which uses him for awhile, will presently destroy him, as a savage 
breaks a curious instrument in a fit of superstitious fear. But before 
‘the blade of the guillotine can fall, Bailly has won :himself a name 
among those not less eminent for greatness of heart than for greatness. 
of intellect—among those whose devotion to the cause of science was 
rooted in devotion to the cause of humanity. 

Tf revolutionary France, assailed by united Europe, owed a debt to 
those heroic recruits who bled on.all her frontiers, not less indispens- 
able was the administrative skill of her men of science. Some, indeed, 
like Meunier, forsook the laboratory for the field. Others, like 
Carnot, rendered inestimable service at home—the presiding minds of 
a marvellous organization, improvised amidst universal suspicion and 
alarm. Carnot forgets his experiments on balloons and his essay on 
machines, to become a member of the terrible Committee of Publie 
Safety, and in spite of the jealousy of Robespierre, retains his head, 
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because such attainments cannot be spared. It was he who, from 
a tumultuous mass of brave but undisciplined men, produced fourteen 
armies ; selected, with the intuition of genius, the ablest men for com- 
mand; and directed by his indefatigable despatches a succession of 
victorious campaigns. ‘Truly was it said of him—‘ Carnot has or- 
ganized victory.’ Fourier and Costas were placed at the head of 
Bonaparte’s exploring commissions in Egypt, and between skirmishes 
with the wild horsemen of the desert, observed ‘the stars, collected 
plants, investigated ‘the soil, studied inscriptions. Arago’s own life, 
abundant in adventure, has already appeared in English. 

It will be obvious from what has been -said that ‘those who read 
for amusement only, as well as the students of science, will find 
abundant interest inthe biographies contained -in the present volume. 
When time presses (and when does it not?) it is pleasant to read a 
life within the compass of an essay; and these essays are vivacious, 
graphic, sometimes eloquent. In addition to the names already men- 
tioned, the series comprises those of Herschel, Laplace, Malus, 
Fresnel, Thomas Young, and James Watt. 

Below the Surface: a Story of English Country Life. ‘3 vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co —A more pleasant story we have not read for many a 
day. The author desires, as the title implies, to look a little beneath 
the surface of English society, and tell us what he ‘finds there. But 
his scrutiny is never that of the cynic, or mere fault-finder. His 
scenes and personages are really those of ‘English country life, and he 
80 ‘presents us to ourselves that, without losing a jot of our good 
humour, we are ready to set about amending what is-wrong:as speedily 
as wisdom warrants. The conversations are pointed and sparkling 
without umatural effort. 

Married lite, even with true.affection on either side, will sometimes 
have its misunderstandings. A young couple in ‘this tale suffer much 
in this way, from trivial causes. ‘The story, as it dips'beneath ‘the 
surface, teaches (a lesson which some learn only too late) that such 
difficulties are easily removed by speedy and candid explanations ‘be- 
tween the parties first concerned, but grievously aggravated when 
friends and relatives interfere ‘with their condolence, their suspicions, 
or advice. 

The scenes at the ‘Swampshire Arms’ are faithful pictures of 
many a piece of public business, as managed in the country. We 
would hope that actual parallels to abuses such as the ‘ Clawthorp 
Asylum’ are now becoming rare. But they can become extinet only 
as visiting committees, and bodies of inspectors, shake off their ecor- 
porate callousness, and listen, each man for himself, to the voice of 
conscience. Sundry parties among us, theological and social, are in- 
troduced into the picture. Leading phases of thought and policy find 
living representatives. But no party can say that their portrait is 
drawn with an unfeeling hand, og that they are insulted by caricature. 
The pleasure of the book consists in its happy rendering of daily life, 
in this busy, prosperous, grumbling England of ours : its profit, in the 
tendency it has to increase our honest dislike of half work, of all pre- 
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tence and surface-patching, and to urge the reader to resolve that 
whatever he, at least, professes to do, shall be honestly and thoroughly 
done. 

This is, we believe, the first fiction the accomplished author has 
given to the world. We trust it will not be the last. 

The Rose of Ashurst. By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ 
© Two Old Men’s Tales,” &c. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett.—There 
are still to be found some worthy individuals who apprehend all sorts 
of danger when they see a young person reading a novel. It is waste 
of time. Novels enervate, rather than exorcise, the mind. Nay more, 
they convey views of life. totally false. They extricate people from 
their troubles by impossible strokes of good fortune. They teach the 
young to sigh for some such wonderful escape from duty or from diffi- 
culty, instead of themselves surmounting obstacles by patience, 
energy, and skill. 

Such charges are serious. Once they were generally just. But to 
very few of our recent works of fiction are they applicable. The pur- 
port of very many of them is directly opposed to the tendency com- 
plained of. Two might be singled out at once (among a multitude of 
worthy competitors) as specific correctives to the false pride of indo- 
lence, and the selfishness of sentimentalism. Both are by ladies. 
One is entitled John Halifax, Gentleman. The other is this Rose of 
Ashurst. Let the most careful parent most carefully read these books. 
It will be strange if he is not convinced that their influence on the 
mind of his children can be only healthful and bracing. The reader 
who allows such fictions to do their work upon him, rises from their 
perusal persuaded anew of the beauty and the power of kindness—of 
the dignity of duty, however apparently humiliating—of the blessing 
that lies in humble, strenuous, self-helping labour. He will be more 
ready to smile the smile that makes those about him happy—to sup- 
press the word that would give them pain—to deny himself for 
another, and to conceal the self-denial; and will grow capable of 
a larger happiness within, as he diffuses more widely happiness 
without. 

City Poems. By Auexanprr Situ. Cambridge : Macmillan and 
Co.—It has been observed that the prose of Gibbon excels in the 
sentence, the prose of Macaulay in the paragraph. Similar distinctions 
are to be found among the poets. One is distinguished for the 
harmony and oneness of his poems as a whole. A severe self-control 
subordinates ornament to action, and constantly gives law to 
imagination. Matthew Arnold is eminent among our young poets in this 
respect. Another, like Dobell, displays a masterly skill in the building 
up of separate passages of blank verse, which answer to the paragraph 
in prose. Marlowe, again, among our old dramatists, inferior in some 
other respects, was surpassed by Shakespeare only in the melody or the 
might of individual lines. And in this kind of excellence Alexander 
Smith is no mean proficient. His longer poems owe their claim to 
admiration not so much to any skill of construction, dramatic force, or 
compass of thought, as to the frequent felicity of single lines, or of 
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couples and triads of lines. ‘Horton’ is a poem dramatic only in 
form. ‘Squire Maurice’ is dramatic in reality, understanding by the 
word, successful impersonation. 

But what has been said concerning the isolated or irregular character 
of these beauties is applicable only to the blank verse poems. The 
stanzas are wrought throughout with a truly artistic hand. Poems 
like ‘Glasgow,’ and ‘The Change,’ are Mr. Smith’s masterpieces. 
They vindicate completely his poetic claims, for in that kind of poem 
only the genuine gift can achieve success. The last stanza in the 
song to Barbara is perfect of its kind. Admirable, too, is the descrip- 
tion which opens the second part of ‘A Boy’s Poem.’ Mr. Smith 
should seek, still more earnestly, choiceness, rather than abundance of 
metaphor. A great number of his metaphors and similes are of the 
right sort—legitimate and sterling beauties. But some of them 
should be consigned by the poet to the rhetorician. Much nonsense 
is talked about the necessity for a sparing use of such ornament. If 
the metaphor be worked into the main substance of what is said, be 
neither cumbrous nor over-laboured, it is always a delight to the mind. 
If, however, metaphor be much used, it should very frequently be 
such as lies in a word, rather than a clause—an epithet, rather than a 
sentence. There are compressed figures and telling touches of this 
kind, which show that Mr. Smith is not wanting in the faculty ; let 
him only address himself to its farther cultivation. 

The Education of Character, with Hints on Moral Training. By 
Mrs. Extis. 8vo. John Murray.—This is a good book—a better 
book than we have seen from the same pen. It treats of education 
private and public, higher and lower ; of the causes which do so much 
to render it ineffective and even mischievous; and of the means by 
which it may be made more what it ought to be. The term 
‘Education’ is used by Mrs. Ellis as embracing the culture of the 
whole character of the moral, at least as much as of the intellectual 
powers. The style of the book, indeed, is much too diffuse and 
attenuated for our taste, and there are a good many religious world 
phrases in it which had better have been substituted by others ; but 
most readers will account the book pleasantly written, and few persons 
engaged in any way in the training of youth can read it without 
advantage. 

History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tuomas Buckte. 
Vol. I. 8vo. J. W. Parker and Son—We should judge from this 
volume that Mr. Buckle is a person of good means and much leisure ; 
that he is possessed of a good library, and is most assiduous in 
endeavouring to make himself master of its contents. But whether the 
result will be such as to realize his own wishes, or those of his friends, 
is, we think, more than doubtful. Mr. Buckle thinks that among all 
the subjects with which the intellect of recent times has been occupied, 
there is hardly one that has been left in a state so little scientific and 
so little satisfactory as history. The qualifications which he exacts 
from the man who would treat this subject adequately, are enormous. 
There is nothing, it seems, in the domain of physics or metaphysics 
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whieh: has: not. to do with history, and that. should: not lie at the 
bidding of the historian: No marvel, therefore, if the: mere ‘ Intro- 
duction to this contemplated History of Civilization in England’ ex- 
tends: to: some: eight hundred: pages, and: if the fact of these eight 
hundred pages: become really awful in the signs of reading and 
erudition which they:set forth. Tosay that ourauthor will not be the 
historian he has imagined, is to say little. No such historian has ever 
existed’; and!Mr. Buckle may be quite sure that such a man is no 
more:among the possibilities of the future; than among the realities 
of the past.. History. may be written with broader and profounder 
views-than heretofore, but the best performance possible will. only be 
an approximation. towards Mr. Buckle’s ideal. Mr. Buckle says many 
—very many ¢ensible and learned things, and gives. you many 
authorities in:support of his opinions. But the work is overdone by 
authorities. It is too much:a book. from other books. As an instance: 
ofthe manner in. which the author. is mastered by. his materials, in 
Place of mastering them, we may mention, that this portly volume, 
under the:name of a.‘General Introduction,’ anticipates not a little of 
the matter that should: have been reserved to the conclusion. If the 
work is to. be completed on its present scale, no one can say where it 
will end—we:can only, be sure that it must abound insufferably in 
repetitions.. 


French Literature:— Les Souvenirs militaires et intimes du Général 
Vicomte de Pelleport, de 1793 & 1853; (2 vols.), is a memoir; for the 


most part autobiographical, edited by the son of the late General. It 
contains: not only the personal reminiscences: of a veteran of twenty 
campaigns, but alsoa full history of the Eighteenth Regiment of the 
Eine, in which he served from 1798 to 1813. Professor Joly 
has published two studies, one on Sadolet (Htude sur Jacques 
Sadolet), that eminent Ciceronian of the sixteenth century; the 
other, on his friend Castiglione, the author of the famous treatise 
intitled Zhe Courtier, that universal model for the ‘gentleman’ of 
those days. ‘The Prince de Ligne finds a genial, but discriminating 
biographer, in M.. Peetermans, (Le Prince de Ligne, ou un écrivain 
grand seigneur a la fin du. XVIII" Siécle.) The students of medieval 
philosophy will have heard of a certain Avicebron, cited frequently 
by: Thomas Aquinas: and Albertus Magnus, the author of a treatise, 
pantheistic in its tendency, intitled Hons Vite. The researches of the 
eminent orientalist, M. Munk, have brought to light both a Hebrew 
and a Latin: version of this long-lost work. He publishes portions of 
the Hebrew text, with a French translation, an analysis of the book, 
and.an account of its:anthor, under the title, Mélanges de Philosophie 
Juive et Arabe. The volume now issued is the first part; the seeond: 
is expected shortly to appear: -Delay has been occasioned, we regret 
to learn, by an affection of the eyes, under which this distinguished: 
scholar has been suffering; M. Alfred Maury’s La Terre et l’ Homme is 
a'truly great undertaking, yet not beyond the reach of acquirements 
so varied and a mind'so comprehensive as his. It is an introduction 
to universal history, which proposes to trace the influence of external 
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objects.on the human family—to show how geography and geology 
have contributed to determine the formation and: character of nations 
—how the world about them has coloured the thoughts, and dictated 
the usages of men—and how, in the origin of society, the various tongues 
and races of the human family have received their form and develop- 
ment. M. Julien’s Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales is a trans- 
lation of a translation. Hiouen-Thsang translated these travels from 
the Sanscrit into Chinese in the year 648, and they now appear trans- 
lated from the Chinese into French. The Chinese were instructed in 
Buddhism. by missionaries from India; and they, translating their 
Sanserit books: into Chinese, appear to have contributed not a little to 
the formation of a fixed written language in China. This Hiouen- 
Thsang, travelling westward, spent some seventeen years in India, 
and describes the great Buddhist temples and convents, the appearance 
and produce of the country, the manners of the people, &. M. 
Sébastan Rhéal de Césena, a devoted student of Dante; having trans- 
lated his poetical works, proposes to complete his-labours. by translating 
also those in prose. Hence his latest production—ZLe Monde dan-. 
tesque, ou les Papes au Moyen Age; la Monarchie et la Langue V ul~ 
gwre, traduites pour la premiére fois de Dante Alighieri, avec wne 
Introduction générale. The first part of the work gives historic 
Sketches of the: Popes who find a place in the Commedia. The De 
Monarchia. will now introduce the French reader to the political prin- 
eiples of Dante, and. show how he would fain have balanced the power 
of the papacy by the power of the Roman Empire—the spiritual force 
by a secular, not less. divinely authorised, as he believed. The De: 
Vulgart Eloquio is not less important as. regards his influence on 
literature, contributing as it.did to: the development of the national’ 
languages, as against the all-absorbing Latin. Un Eté dans le Sahara, 
par Eugéne Fromentin, is the work of an artist who furnishes bril- 


liant word-pictures of the burning regions in which he has lately 
sojourned. 


German Literature.—The History of Poetry, by Professor RosEN- 
KRANZ (Die Poesie und ihre Geschiehte,) is one of those philosophical 
constructions in which the facts are altogether subordinate to a certain 
theoretic system. Too ‘scientific’ (in their peculiar sense) for accu- 
racy, such writers deal with facts—the mere ‘empirical matter’— 
very much as they please, mainly concerned to trace, or more truly to 
devise, the development of the idea. Materials for a life of the poet 
Lenau are collected in Schurtz’s Lenaus Leben. The late K. F.. 
Hermann’s. Cultur geschichte der Griechen und Romer is now in 
course of publication, under the editorial care of Dr. K. G. Schmidt. 
The first volume contains the history of Greek culture. Hermann 
was accustomed to revise and retouch his lectures with great care; and 
during the winter before his death, more than half the lectures con- 
tained in this- volume were re-written. Dr. A. Kluckhohn’s Geschichte 
des Gottesfriedens (Leipsic, Hahn) is an able investigation of the rise 
and progress of the Truce of God—that institution by which the 
church essayed to mitigate the violence of private feud and the 
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oppression of the strong hand. Another contribution to medieval 
history is furnished by Herr H. Otte, in his Archdologisches Worter- 
buch, a dictionary designed to explain the terms employed in works on 
the arts of the Middle Age. ‘he book is illustrated by 166 wood- 
cuts. We announce with pleasure the completion of the new edition 
of Luther’s German works. The two concluding volumes, the sixty- 
sixth and sixty-seventh, have recently appeared. The undertaking 
was commenced in 1826, and continued to the twentieth volume, 
under the editorship of Dr. Plochmann. It was carried on to the 
close by Dr. Irmischer, who has also issued an Index in two volumes. 
This is, in all respects, the most accurate and the most complete 
edition, and must supersede that of Walch, excellent as that was in 
its day. A new edition of the Latin works is also in progress, and 
has proceeded as far as the twenty-third volume. This also has been 
edited, from the twelfth volume onward, by Dr. Irmischer. The 
Early Years of Schiller, (Schiller’s Jugendjahre) is a searching in- 
vestigation into the facts of the poet’s youthful history, about which 
so many fabrications and exaggerations have multiplied that it was 
high time some such able and conscientious inquirer appeared to sift 
the mass and extricate the truth. Dr. Lisco, of Berlin, has written a 
velume on the theology of the Theologia Germanica, with a brief 
account of mysticism as it appeared in the Christian Church previous 
to the time of Luther. Dr. Silbernagel has contributed a monograph 
on Albrecht ‘IV. of Bavaria surnamed the Wise; and Dr. Abel’s 
Emperor Otto IV. and King Frederick 11. appears, edited from his 
remains by Professor Wegele, of Jena. This work was designed as a 
continuation of his Kénig Philipp der Hohenstauffe. Important to 
Greek scholars is the new edition of the Lexicon of Hesychius, by 
Maurice Schmidt, of which the first part has lately appeared.; 


ART. 


. The Elements of Drawing; in Three Letters to Beginners. By 
Joun Ruskin, M.A. With Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—This book does not profess to help those who 
take up drawing as a mere amusement, or only to produce pretty 
pore after the manner of this or that artist or drawing-master. 

ut our young people who are really ready to work at the art, and to 
encounter the difficulties which lie in the way of a faithful repre- 
sentation of external objects, will find the lessons given them in 
these three letters invaluable. Their design is to assist beginners 
toward a patient, accurate, and delicate style of workmanship—a re- 
presentation of nature that shall be thoroughly ¢rwe, as far as it goes. 
Strictly forbidden is that random, dashing style, in which the pencil 
runs away with the hand, and strokes are scattered without meaning. 
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Line and colour are to be husbanded ; every touch should have its 
purpose ; and should stand for something in the object drawn. The 
student is to draw just what he sees, and not deductions from what 
he sees, or conventional substitutes for it. The cleverest and most 
attractive mannerism is not to seduce him into imitation. 

These principles are sound. If one who follows them should draw 
but indifferently after all, his gain will still be very great. He will 
have educated his sight. He will ever after look on nature with a 
keenness and subtilty of perfection that will be almost like another 
sense, yielding intense and inexhaustible pleasure. He will be able to 
appreciate independently many of the difficulties and the triumphs of 
the great masters of art. And some representations (precious, how- 
ever inadequate,) he will be able to carry away with him, that will 
recall by the fireside the scenery of summer travel. 

The first lessons are with the pen, teaching the pupil to cover a sur- 
face evenly with shade; then, to produce delicate gradations of tint, 
and so on to that important step—the representation of roundness. 
Most serviceable are the directions concerning the kind of prints and 
pictures which should be procured for study. 

The second letter, ‘ On Sketching from Nature,’ contains directions 
as to the subjects to be preferred, the method adopted, and the features 
it is most important to secure, which will save the young sketcher 
much waste of time from misdirected labour. 

How excellent is counsel such as this :— 


‘TI have directed your attention early to foliage for two reasons. First, that it 
is always accessible as a study; and secondly, that its modes of growth present 
simple examples of the importance of leading or governing lines. It is by seizing 
these leading lines, when we cannot seize all, that likeness and expression are 
given to a portrait, and grace and a kind of vital truth to the rendering of every 
natural form. I call it vital truth, because these chief lines are always expressive 
of the past history and present action of the thing. They show in a mountain— 
first, how it was built or heaped up ; and secondly, how it is now being worn away, 
and from what quarter the wildest storms strike it. In a tree, they show what 
kind of fortune it has had to endure from its childhood ; how troublesome trees 
have come in its way, and pushed it aside, and tried to strangle or starve it; where 
and when kind trees have sheltered it, and grown up lovingly together with it, 
bending as it bent ; what winds torment it most ; what boughs of it behave best, 
and bear most fruit; and so on. In a wave or cloud, these leading lines show the 
run of the tide and of the wind, and the sort of change which the water or vapour 
is at any moment enduring in its form, as it meets shore, or counter-wave, or 
melting sunshine. Now remember, nothing distinguishes great men from inferior 
men more than their always, whether in life or in art, knowing the way things are 
going. Your dunce thinks they are standing still, and draws them all fixed ; your 
wise man sees the change or changing in them, and draws them so—the animal in 
its motion, the tree in its growth, the cloud in its course, the mountain in its 
wearing away. Try always, whenever you look at a form, to see the lines in it 
which have had power over its past fate, and will have power over its futurity.’ 
—p. 119. 


The third letter, ‘On Colour and Composition,’ contains many 
directions concerning the admixture and laying on of colour, in which 
the method is expressed as clearly as words can do, but which it will be 
difficult effectually to apply without a sight of the master’s hand at 
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work, The: introduction: to: Composition is made clear by outline 
illustrations, which teach by unmistakeable example. 

An appendix contains an enumeration of the chief masters, ancient 
and. modern, whom Mr. Ruskin recommends for especial study. 
After such a specimen.as. ‘Sir Isumbras,’ we dissent more decidedly 
than ever from the extravagant elevation he assigns to the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Are we to believe that ¢hat also is a design, ‘ with which 
no other modern work. can bear the least: comparison ¢’—p. 343. 

As every effort in art will take its tone from the general culture, 
Mr: Ruskin: has very properly deemed it not out of place to add some 
advice concerning the books which his ‘ beginners’ would do well to 
make their favourites. Among others he mentions. Carlyle, though 
searcely as a book for the young, since his teaching, while ‘ vitally 
necessary’ for some, may to others be hurtful. ‘ Lf,’ he-adds, ‘ you. 
‘ understand and like him, read him; if he offends you, you are not 
* yet ready for him, and perhaps: may never be so; at all events, give 
‘ him up, as you would sea-bathing if you found it hurt you, till you 
“are stronger.’ This passage we do not hesitate to call a piece of 
solemn nonsense. Taken with its context, it says, in effect—Bacon, 
Johnson, and others are safe; but there may be danger in Carlyle. 
Whence? From anything false in thought or expression? Far from 
it. From his: excess of greatness. If you do not admire, it must. 
always be weakness in yourself. Wherein this. vast: superiority lies, 
which sets Carlyle apart as the test of mental vigour; we are not in- 
formed. It is this vague, mysterious way of talking about the 
“ abysmal’ depth of Carlyle, that moves the smile of all who are not 
among his worshippers. We object, as Sterling objected, to the moral 
teaching which tells readers to stop their ‘ shrieking’ about the mas- 
sacres. of September, because quite as many lives have been taken by 
men in red coats on battle-tields. As though the difference lay on 
the outside—in the fact of uniform, or no uniform ; and not within—in 
’ the enormous distance between cold-blooded massacre and the blood- 
shed of fair fight. We hope it will be long before our young people 
will ‘ be ready’ to accept such sophisms, and think it philosophy to 
suppress their natural indignation at the wholesale murder of\unresist- 
ing victims. Mr. Ruskin says that ‘ the cold-blooded Crustacean and 
Batrachian books will sneer at sentiment; and the warm-blooded, 
human books, at sin.’ By this very test is Carlyle condemned. In 
his French Revolution, he sneers, not at sin, but at sentiment. He 
has no sneer for the vain ambition of a Danton ; he has scarcely any- 
thing but sneers for the romantic devotion of the Girondists. ‘The 
mistake of these men consisted in thinking too well of their kind,— 
a mistake into which their cynical'censor is not likely to fall. That 
must be a very immature taste, or a very perverted one, which can 
admire the froth and spasm of the Latter-Day Pamphlets, where each 
new sentence displays afresh antic, flung out to attract a stare. If 
Mr. Ruskin’s pupils give themselves to the quiet study of nature, or 
to the classical models he recommends, they will never be ‘ ready’ for 
these affeeted convulsions. They will find it impossible, also, to relish 
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a philosophy which scoffsat the mass of men as ephemera, that it may 
worship a few of them as gods. 


A French writer, M. Léonce de Pesquidoux, has recently produced.a 
volume full of interest for the lovers of art. Returning from a tour 
in which he visited all the principal provincial galleries of France, he 
publishes: the results of his observation. The authorities of some 
towns he has to censure, others he praises, according as they have 
treated: with neglect, or honour due, the art-treasures in their posses- 
sion. In.an animated style, he describes the most remarkable pictures 
in the several collections, interspersing criticism with sketches of the 
painters’ lives. The book is entitled, Voyage Artistique en France, 
Etudes sur les Musées d’ Angers, de Nantes, de Bordeaux, de Rouen, 
de Dijon, de Lyon, de Montpellier, &c.,. &«. 

A new catalogue of the Koyal Dresden Gallery is at last completed, 
and appears in: English, French, and.German. It is the work of M. 
Hubner, who has prefaced the list of the paintings with an_ historical 
introduction. 


SCIENCE, 


The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraints.. By 
Joun Conotiy, M.D. pp. 380. London: Smith, Elder, and Co.— 
For many years Dr. Conolly was resident physician at the Hanwell 
Asylum. Having had ample opportunities for testing the efficacy of 
the new system of treatment—that of mildness as contrasted with the 
bad old rule and simple plan of controlling patients by physical force 
—he has thought it expedient to place the results before the public. 
He is entitled to many thanks for this resolution. Much as people 
may differ respecting the propriety of abolishing mechanical coercion 
altogether, it must be admitted that the gentle system here described 
has been practised with remarkable success. It was a terrible thing 
to be a lunatic, some half, or even quarter of a century ago; and if 
our own age should feel at all disposed to err on the side of benevo- 
lence in its management of maniacs, it will be a very natural reaction 
against the barbarities of previous times. In the opening portion of 
the work Dr. Conolly depicts the last days of the ald lunatic régime. 
And an awful picture it certainly is! The bare thought of such a 
doom must have been enough to make nervous people mad. In France 
the insane were thrust into narrow cells, perhaps- dark underground 
holes with dripping walls, where there was neither chair nor bench, 
but a bed of rotten straw ; and there, loaded with chains, the help- 
less creatures were placed under the guardianship of malefactors, or 
left alone to ward off the rats. which frequently attacked and some- 
times destroyed them. In Germany, physicians seemed to think that 
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patients might be frightened inéo their senses, and with this view pro- 
posed methods which would probably have driven a sane sufferer quite 
out of them, for it was thought desirable, when a person arrived at 
an asylum, that he should be pulled with a horrible clatter across a 
metal bridge, spanning a moat, then swung up to the top of a tower, 
and immediately lowered into a dismal cavern, where, if he should 
find himself amongst a number of serpents and other reptiles, a salu- 
tary impression might possibly be made on his mind! In some con- 
tinental asylums, the poor maniac was compelled to walk across a 
false floor, which gave way and plunged him into a ‘ bath of surprise ;’ 
and in others he was fastened in a well or cistern, where the water 
gradually rose ; these medical Claverhouses supposing that the pro- 
spect of death was good for his complaint. 

In this country, too, we have been cruelly ingenious in our recipes 
for madness. The circulating swing, attributed to Dr. Darwin, was a 
chair or couch, capable of being set in rapid rotation. The victim was 
bound to the apparatus, and made to revolve at a prescribed rate, some- 
times amounting to a hundred gyrations in a minute. The effects 
were such that the bare mention of this clever piece of barbarity sufficed 
to segre the sufferer completely. The more ordinary means of con- 
straint were vicious enough without these scientific sorts of torture. 
Chains, handcuffs, belts of iron, leather muffs, strait waistcoats, coer- 
cive chairs, whips to scourge the patients, sometimes dogs to frighten 
them, with many other expedients, have been freely employed, as if the 
object were to extinguish the last remnants of sanity in minds already 
prostrated by disease. 

The new system described by the author in the second part of his 
work, dispenses with all these terrifying adjuncts. Its purpose is 
remedial. The patient is soothed, if possible. In cases of continued 
violence he is secluded in a padded apartment, the sides and floor of 
which are cased with cocoa-nut fibre, enclosed in ‘ticken,’ so that he 
ean inflict no injury upon himself. Careful attention is paid to diet, 
clothing, cleanliness, and health. Means of recreation are provided. 
Evening parties are sometimes held, and lunatic soirées take place 
which would do no discredit to the more rational world without. Pic- 
nics, too, have been got up in certain cases. ‘An entertainment room 
now constitutes a part of almost every asylum lately erected in Eng- 
land.’ The working of the new system is illustrated in Dr. Conolly’s 
volume by extracts from his reports as physician to the Hanwell 
Asylum. Its influence in the other establishments, where it has been 
adopted, is shown to have been similarly beneficial. The author discusses 
thearguments urged by the advocates of the ancient plan,and meets them 
in a spirited way. The book is well written: it contains much mate- 
rial of interest for the philosopher as well as for the social reformer ; 
and we may fairly say that it is one of the worthiest contributions to 
the cause of humanity which has lately issued from the press. Dr. 
Conolly could not select a better epitaph for himself—we hope it will 
be long before he requires one—than the following sentence from his 
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book :—‘ More tears began to be shed by the female patients on leav- 
ing the Asylum than on entering it.’ 

Bacon, sa Vie, son Temps, sa Philosophie, et son Influence jusqu’éd 
nos jours. Par CHARLES DE Rémusat, de l’ Académie Frangaise. Paris: 
Didier et Cie. (‘ Bacon, his Life, his Times, his Philosophy, and 
his Influence to the present time.’ By C. de Riéimusar. 8vo. pp. 
461.) Williams and Norgate.—The name of M. Charles de Rémusat 
—the biographer of Anselm and of Abelard, will be a sufficient gua- 
rantee that this monograph will be thoughtfully and thoroughly 
executed, and not only well worth reading as regards the matter, but 
agreeable to read as regards the style. The first book, of seven 
chapters, is devoted to the life of Bacon. The second and third con- 
tain an analysis of his works, and a critical examination of his philo- 
sophy. The fourth traces the history of his philosophy, and its influ- 
ence at home and abroad. A concluding chapter examines what may 
be termed the last transformations of the Baconian philosophy. In 
our own day, the name of Bacon has been loudly used, or misused, in 
the service of empiricism—of that realist or positive philosophy which 
is represented, in its more sober form, by Mr. J. 8. Mill, in its ex- 
treme by Auguste Comte. M. de Rémusat has some remarks relative 


to this school, so just and opportune, that we cannot refrain from 
translating them here. 


‘To the disciples of empiricism we must offer facts for reasons. We will give 
them facts, then. It appears that men are acquainted with only three kinds of 
systems of ideas; namely, religions, philosophies, sciences. I use these three 
words in their common acceptation. Empiricism proposes to itself to eliminate the 
religions and the philosophies, and to leave surviving only the sciences. Such, at 
all events, has been its tendency in the three countries in which it has developed 
itself with most éclat. As to religions, the fact is palpable. And as to the 
philosophies, it is not less so—in France, at all events ; if in Germany and Eng- 
land the language used is not quite so decided. There is, beyond question, a 
marked tendency to degrade to the level of prejudices and dreams—to class among 
impossibilities—the greater part of the investigations, problems, and metaphysical 
solutions, which have hitherto made up the bulk of philosophy ; so that, supposing 
all that abolished, the religions would be left in the air, and become, in some sort, 
structures absolutely without foundation. 

‘Nevertheless, whatever concessions of this kind might be made, however ready 
men might be to abandon, as a land of chimeras, that territory which has been 
disputed since the days of Pythagoras among the monarchs of thought—after all, 
the human understanding would remain like the Medea of the great Corneille— 


* Que vous reste-t-il ?—Moi.’ 


This short dialogue would still enunciate a great problem, and would involve all 
that the German schools call subject-object. To speak more simply, man would 
still remain unable to deprive himself of that something—thinking and thought, 
which is his reason, with its processes, its principles, and its laws. He is himself, 
and for himself, nature, observation, experience. The necessary consequence must 
be a science of himself—-a science which exists by the same right as every other 
science ; and philosophy, if for this reason only, ought to be preserved by those 
who wish to reduce all to science—since she herself is one. Herein lies the merit 
and the strength of that doctrine—now-a-days so hotly assailed—which constitutes 
psychology the basis of all philosophy. Here Descartes is, in fact, the founder, 
and, as it were, the saviour of modern philosophy. In that immortal je pense of 
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his, :lies folded a whole philosophic world. It seems as though after having, by a 
desperate resolution, flung everything into the ocean of doubt, yet, holding with 
his stalwart arm above the waves (like another Camoens) the workmanship of his 
thought, he had thus regained the shore, and deposited on the solid rock that which 
could not perish. 

“If, however, either for the purpose of tracing the course of the human mind, 
or to analyse its logic, or to discover for it a method, we yield an inch of ground 
to this reflexion upon ourselves, the rational preliminary of all science, then, of 
necessity, we behold at once, developing themselves as facts, all that series of 
ideas and of questions—all those conceptions of the reason of things, which are 
the material of philosophies, and the scientific basis of religions. “And here we 
shall meet with Bacon. The Baconian philosophy, like the Cartesian—though it 
does not declare thought its sole object—yet studies it nevertheless, sounds its 
depths, describes it, in searching for a scientific method. If it does not prove, it 
narrates, as Spinoza allows. A method exists simply because a human nind exists, 
and.a psychology is the necessary postulate of all the sciences. The object of the 
sciences exists:absolutely ; the knowledge of their object—that is to say, what con- 
stitutes them—is not absolute, but relative, and depends on the knower as well as 
on the known. There is nothing contained without a container. The only ques- 
tion left’to raise concerning philosophy, is one of extent or quantity. She exists 
as fact, and is truly, asshe‘has been called, the science of science. But how far is 
she.to.go? That alone is open to question.’—pp. 451—4. 


Philosophie Ecossaise. Par M.Vicror Covstx. Troisiéme edition, 
revue et augmentée. Paris. Libraire Nouvelle. (The Scottish Philo- 
sophy. By M. Vicror Covsry. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
Williams and Norgate.)—In the preface to this third edition of lectures 
delivered nearly forty years ago, M. Cousin emphatically repeats those 
high ‘terms of praise in which he ‘first spoke of that greatest of the 
Scotch philosophers—Thomas Reid. ‘He reminds us ‘that, in Reid’s 
days sceptics had triumphed over sensible species, representative ideas, 
or whatever other medium metaphysical theories had interposed 
between the mind and the external world. It was for Reid to show 
that they were welcome to their triumph—that they had vanquished 
only a phantom. Taking his stand on consciousness, strong in that 
dogmatism of common sense which he declared the true philosophy, 
Reid maintains that scepticism, instead of depriving man of a 
prerogative, has only deprived speculation of a figment. To the 
idealist who comes questioning the objective existence of the world, 
Reid will reply with as much contempt as can lie in his quiet, even 
temperament, ‘You call it philosophy, do you, to doubt your 
consciousness. Then I am no philosopher—and never will be. Then 
T leave a so-called philosophy to such as you, .and take my place with 
the plain folk. This consciousness is ultimate: philosophy rests on 
that, or it is a folly.’ 

‘And here we approach the radical difference between Reid and his 
French eulogist. Victor Cousin is doubtless sincere in all his praise ; 
but ‘he could never himself have been content to adopt a method like 
that of Reid. How soberly and warily did the.Scotechman build on the 
basis he had asserted for himself! He was indifferent to system ; he was 
careless of effect. But Cousin knows no peace till he has struck out 
a system to attract ‘the eyes of Europe. An eloquent enthusiast, he 
continually sacrifices ‘the truth which his acuteness has detected to 
the rich temptation of his rhetoric. He loves the brilliant guess, 
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the instantaneous intuition, the lighting down, as from the sky, 
per saltum, upon truth. Thus it happens‘that while he expounds and 
extols ‘the ‘Seoteh philosopher, the effect of ‘his own teaching, as a 
whole, hasbeen to foster a tendency the very opposite of that imparted 
by the sober-minded ‘Reid to‘the youth of North Britain. 

The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in Greece, 
down to ‘the Present Day. By Gzoree Henry Lewes. Library 
Edition. Much enlarged and'thoroughly revised. John W. Parker 
and ‘Son.—When ‘the substance of ‘this Biographical History of 
Philosophy appeared,-some ten years ago, among the shilling volumes 
issued by Mr. Charles Knight, it obtained a success quite extraordinary. 
Those four little books in purple coloured paper were read alike by the 
veteran metaphysician, and by the youthful student, just beginning to 
look about him in the gateway of mental science. The general reader 
found the information he desired, and ‘skipped’ much less often than he 
had expected. Some who had shunned metaphysics as a region of hopeless 
drouth, were surprised into a new interest. Numerous citations and 
references in books which subsequently appeared, showed abundantly 
that this unpretending work had been a teacher of the ‘teachers in 
many and various directions. ‘The causes of such suecess are not of 
difficult discovery. Here was asmall book ona great subject, executed 
with-all the thoroughness and all the skill that could be looked for in 
some great standard work. Ut was no compilation. The author 
had himself consulted ‘the great originals, and the exercise of 
independent judgment was everywhere apparent. A style of singular 
clearness was the manifest result of clearness and precision of thought. 
The sentences were short; arguments and reflections were pointedly 
and briefly-put ; and an almost colloquial vivacity everywhere animated 
tne language. Then, again, a series of admirable sketches exhibited 
the masters of philosophy in ‘flesh and blood,‘as men of like passions 
with-ourselves. We come with ready interest to a man’s opinions 
after reading his adventures. Speculation assumes life when we can 
attach it, not to a name, but to a person. The intermediate and 
secondary names in the history of philosophy were judiciously omitted. 
Thus the attention of the reader was confined to what was of most 
importance. Numerous links were omitted, but all the great epochs 
made by the most original inquirers were duly chronicled and 
criticised. Lastly, the writer was one competent to give a reliable 
account of modern German speculation. On this mysterious subject 
there existed a mass of educated mind, eager for information. The 
voluminous material, the difficult language, the intricate terminology, 
shut them out from the primary sources of information. This book 
made plain, as no one had made plain before, the whole course of 
modern German philosophy ; first of all, what Kant; then what Fichte ; 
then what Schelling; lastly, what Hegel taught, and wherein they 
differed from each other. ‘The substantial correctness of Mr. Lewes’s 
account has never been questioned by any competent authority. 

Much light has been thrown on ‘this department since the first 
appearance of his history. Many translations have appeared, and 
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much independent criticism beside; but the real value of the résumé 
here given is in nowise diminished. The qualities which commended 
the book in its humbler form are still here to vindicate its claim to 
the dignified proportions of a bulky octavo, and to a permanent place 
among the more valued occupants of the library-shelf. The altera- 
tions and additions are really improvements. Several, translated 
extracts are omitted as now less necessary. Where the style, in some 
parts, was too off-hand and conversational, it has been at once softened 
and elevated, changing from the lighter tone of after-dinner chat to 
the more deliberate utterance of a grave history. As additions of 
especial interest and importance are to be noticed the new chapters on 
Abelard and Algazzali, Giordano Bruno, and Hartley. The oft-told 
tale of Abelard can never lose its interest; and the historical 
account of Giordano Bruno possesses all the charm of some tragical 
romance. 

To the partisans of the positive philosophy physical science is as 
the carrier-pigeon, which flies straight to a given point and performs 
an assigned service. Mental science, on the contrary, will be com- 
pared by the same persons to the pigeons of the farm-yard, which, 
after many sweeps and circlings, and marvellous summersets in the 
upper air, return, after merely amusing or fatiguing themselves, to the 
very perch from which they first started. Mr. Lewes belongs to the 
number of those who, turning wearily from speculation to positive 
science, believe that the former must be ultimately relinquished for 
the latter. That this conviction springs from no lack of metaphysical 
acumen his book abundantly proves. ‘This history of philosophy, by 
one who despairs of it, is all the more strictly impartial on that very 
account. Many (and we are of the number) will think that Mr. 
Lewes exalts too highly the position and the services of Auguste 
Comte; but no Englishman who has read much of Hegel will 
pronounce his estimate of that philosopher’s doctrine too unfavourable. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Song of Songs. Translated from the Original Hebrew, with a 
Commentary, Historical and Critical. By Curistran D. Ginspure. 
8vo. Longman.—Mr. Ginsburg’s volume belongs to a very valuable 
class of publications. It is a monograph on its subject, characterised 
by learning and thoroughness. The introduction to the translation 
embraces sections under the following titles:—‘I. Title of the Book 
‘and its Signification; Il. Canonicity of the Book; III. Design and 
‘Method of the Book; IV. Importance of the Book; V. Historical 
‘Sketch of the Exegesis of the Book; VI. The Different Views 
‘classified and examined; VII. Author, Date, and Form of the 
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‘Book; VIII. Exegetical Helps.’ The translation is also largely 
illustrated by foot-notes. Mr. Ginsburg shows that there is no room 
to doubt the canonicity or inspiration of the book. The Rabbinical 
expression concerning it, as a book which ‘ pollutes the hands,’ and 
which Dr. Davidson, it seems, has interpreted as unfavourable to the 
idea of its inspired and moral purity, is shown by Mr. Ginsburg (3) to 
have just an opposite meaning, denoting that the book was so certainly 
inspired and pure as to necessitate the ceremony of washing the hands 
before touching it. It was an expression used in relation to all the 
canonical Scriptures, and applied exclusively to them. Mr. Ginsburg — 
does not suppose the book to have been written by Solomon, but 
regards it as a production of about his time. In the view of our 
author, the work is not an allegory, nor a celebration of royal nuptials, 
but gives the history of a virtuous Hebrew maiden, whom no blan- 
dishments of a court or a king could seduce from her fidelity to the 
lover in humble life, to whom she was betrothed. Mr. Ginsburg 
maintains that such a lesson of high and virtuous womanhood was 
greatly needed in those licentious times, when the female character 
was most viciously disparaged. Even inspiration, in his view, was 
well employed in asserting the moral claims of woman against her 
traducers, who, in degrading her, no less degraded themselves. It 
was well, too, that this should be done in a way likely to be generally 
attractive, so as to be generally read. This poem was meant to be to 
the Hebrews what the most popular poems of later nations have been 
to such nations. Like all such poetry in those ancient times, it would 
have its place in the memory of multitudes who had never read it, 
and would become familiar to youth and age as recited or sung in the 
homes or vineyards of Palestine. For the reasons on which Mr. 
Ginsburg founds his view of this Song of Songs, we must refer to the 
work itself. It is a book which must keep its place in the Biblical 
literature of our country. 

Commentaries on the Book of Joshua. By Kanu F. Kutt, D.D. 
Translated by James Martin, B.A. 8vo. Clarke. Edinburgh.— 
Dr. Keil has done good service by his commentaries on various books 
of the Old Testament, and will live, we hope, to do much more. He is 
a disciple, though not a slavish disciple, of the school of Hengstenberg 
and Havernick. He has edited a new edition of Havernick upon the 
Pentateuch, and has added greatly to the value of that work. Any 
man who wishes to be made acquainted with the sort of havoe which 
the ‘higher criticism’ of Germany has carried into the books of the 
Old Testament, may form a tolerably correct judgment on that 
subject from the contents of the volume before us. It became Pro- 
fessor Keil to show what these criticisms have been, and to refute 
them, and this he has done. Ewald, for example, a great authority 
on such questions, denies that anything beyond the smallest vestige 
of the Pentateuch and of the Book of Joshua is so old as the time of 
Moses. He maintains that these books, as we have them, have come 
to us from the times of Manasseh and Josiah. ‘The evidence on 
which theories of this sort are founded is, to a large extent, philo- 
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logical, certain terms and expressions being supposed to indicate the 
dates of the documents in which they oecur. But, strange to say, 
Ewald himself admits ‘ that the later historians imitated the words and 
‘phraseology of those who preceded them; and moreover, that they 
‘frequently altered the phrases which they found in the earlier docu- 
‘ments. What comes, then, of that huge mass of confident and 
mischievous criticism which is founded on the supposed chronological 
place of those words and phrases? As it is on this point, so it is on 
many others in the history of these irreverent speculations. ‘They are 
mere visions—baseless visions. 

Dr. Keil contends for the unity of the Book of Joshua, but sup- 
poses the book to have been written, not by Joshua, but by a contem- 
porary who survived him. The evidence on which this conelusion is 
based is various and full, and the manner in which the conclusions 
opposed to it are, one by one, disposed of, is learned and singularly 
able. We are glad to see that Messrs. Clarke are about to issue 
translations of the Commentaries, by the same author, on Kings and 
Chronicles. It is fitting that Germany, which has sent us so much of 
the poison, should thus send us the antidote. 

Bible Studies. By G. H. Trrcoms, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
St. Andrews the Less. Cambridge. 8vo. John W. Parker and Son. 
—This volume is designed to trace the progressive development of 
Divine teaching, and to aid in the study of the Bible in this view. It 
deals with the several books of Old Testament Seripture in their 
chronological order, and aims to place the reader, as nearly as possible, 
in the circumstanees of the people to whom those successive revela- 
tions were made. What was taught in each stage of this process is 
carefully marked, and what there was in each that may be said to 
have been in advance of what had preceded. It supposes a person 
willing to take up the Hebrew Scriptures, and to say,—I wish to have 
an intelligent apprehension of this volume, to see clearly what it teaches, 
and how its teaching was brought out; and to such a person it is 
adapted to be in a high degree helpful. It must have cost its author 
no small labour. Mr. Titcomb is right in supposing that it may be 
useful to the pupil teachers in Training Colleges, to the conductors of 
Bible Classes in our Young Men’s Societies, to advanced teachers in 
Sunday Schools, and to those, we may add, who are wont to make the 
study of the Bible a part of family education. Of course, in a volume 
covering so wide a field, and touching such a variety of topics, we 
have not found ourselves to be always at one with the author. But 
what the author has done he has done carefully, and for the most 
part wisely. 

Modern Anglican Theology. By the Rev. James H. Riae. 8vo. 
Heylin.—This volume consists of a series of chapters on the philo- 
sophy and theology of Messrs. Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, 
and Jowett. Mr. Rigg has bestowed a very praiseworthy attention 
on his subject, and has produced a book which does him much credit. 
It gives a clear, and a substantially accurate account, of the relation 
between the philosophy and theology of the broad school, as it is some- 
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times called, represented by the above names. It shows, also, wherein 
the theology of this schvol is defective, false, unscriptural. Among 
these writers the least divergence from the truth is in Archdeacon 
Hare; but the Gospel according to Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett, 
is a matter very widely different from the Gospel according to St. 
Paul. 1¢ is not his gospel, but another. The writers of whom we 
thus speak complain much of being misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Our answer is, if the case be so, the fault is their own. ‘They have 
written quite enough on this subject to be wholly without excuse if 
they have not made their meaning plain. No pretence has been more 
common for years past than that the men who have been most sedu- 
lously employed in explaining away the distinctive significance of 
revealed truth, have not been understood. But why are they not un- 
derstood? Is it because they are such dullards that they cannot tell 
you what they mean, or that they are knaves and wont? The fact 
is, however, that the leaders of this school have so fenced themselves 
about with obscurities, with half-truths, and with saying and unsay- 
ing, that to be sure you get at something like what they mean, you 
need do what Mr. Rigg has done, read their works through, compare 
each man with himself, and each man with the other. Our author 
must have felt himself at times, during his inquiries, as in a very 
jungle of bewilderment, and after all, must frequently have been in 
doubt whether he had detected the exact meaning of these dealers in 
dark sayings. It is a reproach to any school when anything like this 
may be atlirmed of it. Every man who takes upon him the function 
of a public teacher, and does not make himself understood, is a weak 
man, or something worse. ‘To our readers who wish to know, as far 
as may be, what the writers adverted to really intend, without a vast 
expenditure of time in reading and collating their works, we reeom- 
mend this volume by Mr. Rigg. It is a timely publication, and 
adapted to do much good. 

Are the Scriptures Throughout, or only in Part, the Inspired Word 
of God? By Tuompson, M.A. Whitaker.—This 
volume consists of three lectures, delivered by the author to his con- 
grezation, in Manchester. Of course, the material of the lectures has 
been curtailed in some respects, and amplified in others, in preparing 
the work for the press. There is also appended to the edition before 
us, some thirty pages of valuable notes. Mr. Thompson answers the 
question in his title-page in the affirmative. The sacred Scriptures are, 
in his view, the word of God throughout, and not in part only. He 
holds also, what is called the ‘verbal’ theory of inspiration, but in 
common with many others who adhere to it, he explains the sense in 
which he understands it, so as to show that the difference between 
him and those who hold merely to what is called ‘ plenary’ inspiration, 
is a diffir-nce in appearance much more than in reality. The indivi- 
dualities which belong to the men before they are inspired, cannot be 
described, with any show of eunsistency, as being the effect or fruit of 
inspiration. Inspired, these individualities are. in the sense of being 
brought under an inspired guidance, and the whole question between 
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the plenarist and the verbalist turns upon the nature and extent of 
this guidance—a point which neither of them will ever be able to 
determine. They are agreed that this guidance was such as to pre- 
clude all error—and we should counsel them to be content with that. 
Mr. Thompson insists that each part of Scripture is as truly inspired 
as the other parts ; but he is far from saying that all parts of Scripture 
are alike important. In saying, moreover, that everything found in 
Scripture is there by inspiration, he is not unmindful of the distinction 
between what the sacred writers teach by inspiration, and what they 
merely record under that guidance. In short, the reasoning in these 
lectures is characterized by great discrimination and good sense. And 
if it be so that a man must know Hebrew and German if he is to know 
whether he has a revelation from God or not, Mr. Thompson happens 
to possess this knowledge, and therefore is one of the very few who 
may presume to have an opinion concerning this matter. He knows 
Hebrew enough to enable him to correct the Hebrew of some persons 
of great pretensions in that line; and he knows German enough to 
enable him to make some odd discoveries in that direction, were he 
disposed to use his knowledge for that purpose. The conclusion at 
which he arrives is, that ‘the entire contents of the books of Scripture 
‘have been penned by the servants of God, officially appointed to the 
‘ work, in human language, and in connexion with the usual conditions 
‘of human authorship; but uniformly under such an extraordinary 
‘influence of the Holy Ghost, as was adapted to secure the correct and 
‘ effective expression of His mind, and of all those facts and experiences 
‘ which He designed for our instruction, and which, therefore, precluded 
‘any admixture of human frailty or error.’ This is the view which 
the volume is designed to elucidate and establish, and we earnestly 
commend it to the attention of our readers. 

An Essay on Intuitive Morals. Part I1., Book I., Religious Duty. 
8vo. John Chapman.—There is much clear and able writing in this 
work, and many passages rich in eloquence and beauty. But its phi- 
losophy is not all sound; and as to its religion, it may suffice to 
say that it is anti-Christian—simple and avowed deism. It is a book 
of precisely the same complexion with Professor Newman’s work on 
the Soul. It is earnest and devout, after its manner ; and its author, 
we suspect, must have been at some time, in common with Professor 
Newman, under Christian influences. It contains a great deal of 
truth, but the errors which abound in it are likely to be only the more 
mischievous on that account. 

The Philosophy of the Bible; or, the Union between Philosophy and 
Faith. By the Rev. J. Wuyre Marien, M.A. 12mo. Constable. 
—This, as will be supposed, is a book of a widely different tendency 
from the preceding. Mr. Mailler shows himself to be familiar with 
‘the writings of the most distinguished men in the departments of 
philosophy and theology, both in this country and on the Continent. 
In this work, the reader will find ample indication of those processes 
of thought, in relation to the gravest subjects, which have become 
characteristic of our time. 
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Systematic Theology. By Ratrn Warpiaw, D.D. Edited by 
James R. Campbell, M.A. Vol. III. 8vo. Black.—We congratu- 
late Mr. Campbell on the completion of his labours, as the editor of 
this valuable course of lectures. As we have ventured to say on a 
former occasion, Dr. Wardlaw’s theology is not in some respects 
abreast with our time; but in its great substance it is founded on that 
Word of God which liveth and abideth for ever, and which must be 
applicable to all times. No student of divinity should fail to make 
himself familiar with the contents of these three portly volumes, and 
the intelligent layman will find in them answers to many questions on 
which he may feel the need of assistance. Of course we do not pledge 
ourselves to every opinion avowed in these lectures ; but we know not 
another man, either of the present generation or the past, with whom 
we could travel so far in such fields of inquiry, and meet with so little 
from which to dissent, as in the case of the venerable man who, being 
dead, here speaks, and will speak to the times to come. 

Josiah Conder. A Memoir. By Evstace R. Conver, M.A. 8vo. 
Snow.—Josiah Conder was a man of sincere piety. His principles 
and feelings in that relation were unmistakeable and settled from his 
youth upwards. In the more constant employment of his later years 
there was much that might be accounted unfavourable to such feeling. 
But the feeling survived—more than survived. The newspaper editor 
never ceased to be the Christian and the gentleman, which is saying 
- much if we bear in mind what newspapers have been within the me- 
mory of some of us. But Mr. Conder’s youth gave promise of more 
than was performed. His early love of poetry never forsook him, but 
it made small impression on his prose. His muse was characterized 
by correctness and good taste, more than by fire or pathos. As a poet, 
and as a man, his powers ripened soon. Growth is not much observ- 
able in any of them. In our view, he is much the same man at twenty- 
six and at sixty. His information, indeed, was always accumulating, 
and his facility in making use of his material was always becoming 
greater from practice: but his prose writing from first to last gives 
more evidence of judgment than of genius. He was sure not to com- 
mit any great fault, but not so sure of rising to great excellence. 
There was a judicial cast about his mind which qualified him eminently 
for his position as editor of the Eclectic Review. During some years 
he acquitted himself in that capacity with much ability, and merited 
much more from the parties he toiled to serve than he ever obtained. 
He often spoke of that work as being too good for the bulk of evan- 
gelical dissenters, and so it was—as every work of the kind which is 
really good will be sure to be. Care about literature in such quar- 
ters is still the exception, not the rule, even among persons who 
account themselves educated. Men engaged in such service have a 
laborious and often a thankless time of it. If they would persevere, 
it behoves them not to think much about persons, but very much, 
about principles. It was the manner of Mr. Conder to attach much 
importance to what he did. He loved his mental offspring very sin- 
cerely, and, like most affectionate parents, he could not well bear that 
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his children should be snubbed or slighted. And as the most credit- 
able literary connexion of his life was his connexion with the Eclectic 
Review, it was natural that he should assign to that journal a high 
place in the literary history of evangelical nonconformity. Henee, 
though he greatly disapproved the tone, both ecclesiastical and_poli- 
tical, which the £clectic assumed some dozen years ago, he could not, 
it seems, regard the starting of the British Quarterly in any other 
light than as a great piece of impertinence. Time, however, brought 
wiser thoughts; and though we have not always been at one with the 
late Josiah Conder on public questions, we have great respect for his 
memory. He served his generation laboriously, ably, honestly, de- 
voutly. His very estimable son has performed a part highly becom- 
ing him in giving us these memorials of such a father. In the corre- 
spondence, and in the memoir itself, some things are inserted which 
we think had better have been omitted. The letters from Montgomery 
and Southey are interesting, but there is one from John Foster which 
should certainly have been left in manuscript (pp. 195—202). We 
remember listening to a conversation about that time between John 
Foster and Mr. Riley of Leicester, a fellow-contributor to the Eclectic, 
. which amused us much—it turned upon the sort of wicked enjoyment 
they had sometimes felt in disturbing the nerves of Mr. Editor. by 
saying something unusually strong either on politics or on religious 
parties. The letter adverted to consists of mere banter, but will not, 
we fear, be generally so understood. Foster, we are sure, never 
imagined it would find its way into print. 

The Progress of Being. By the Rev. D. Tuomas. Third edition. 
Ward.—Like the Crisis of Being, to which it forms the sequel, this 
little work teems with fresh and healthy thoughis, conveyed in lan- 
guage not wanting in grace, and still less in vigour. Both are books 
for young persons, the former being designed to awaken and this to 
foster in them a tone of spiritual life. ‘The fact that a fresh edition 
is called for every year, proves that the author has not written in 
vain. We think it a good sign that the public do not turn away from 
such bracing tonies, and we sincerely wish the two works a still wider 
circle of readers. 

Life of John Kitto, D.D., FS.A. By J. Eavre, D.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh: Oliphants.—This is not the first, nor, we venture to 
foretell, will it be the last ‘ Life’ of the English Calmet. His auto- 
biography on the Lost Senses, fragmentary as it was, was eagerly 
devoured by the public on its first appearance, and has charmed «and 
instructed thousands since. Hence it is no wonder that Mr. Ryland’s 
excellent memoirs of the singular career of this wonderful man, in two 
bulky volumes, soon reached a second edition. ‘The elaborate article 
in Knight’s English Cyclopedia is another proof of the popularity 
of the subject. And now comes Dr. Eadie with a ‘ Life’ for those 
who cannot afford Mr. Ryland’s more expensive work, anything like 
rivalry with which is emphatically disclaimed in the Preface. Dr. 
Eadie, indeed, undertook his task at the request both of Dr. Kitto’s 
family and of the publishers of the previous Memoirs, and was placed 
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in full command of the whole of his voluminous MSS. Free“use has 
been made of his predecessor’s labours, but it is only fair to state 
that much new matter is contained in the present volume. We gladly 
bear our testimony to the skill and judgment with which these mate- 
rials have been woven into what reads like a new and more complete 
autobiography. 

Light from the Cross. Sermons on the Passion of our Lord. 
Translated from the German of Dr. A. THotuck. Edinburgh: 
‘T. and T. Clark.—These Sermons will do more to explain to the Eng- 
lish public the secret of Dr. Tholuck’s influence than any other trans- 
lation from his writings which has yet appeared. The difference between 
Haile as it was, and Halle as it is, may not be solely attributable to 
the labours of Tholuck; but he has done incomparably more than 
any other one man to increase among successive groups of students a 
spirit of genuine piety. His quiet, affectionate talk, when he collects 
them at his house, about men and books, about the questions of the 
day, about habits of study and devotion, never concluding without 
some brief yet weighty appeal to the conscience and the heart—all 
this has won him a lastingplace in the memory of multitudes. His 
influence has been even more that of the man than of the scholar. 
It has been the personal charm of a kindly wisdom, of experience, and 
of sympathy. 

Sermons, such as these, so full of ardour and of feeling, bear witness 
to the warmth of his heart. Their tenderness, their enthusiasm, their 
glowing expression, are totally unlike what most people will expect 
from abstract, philosophic Germany. Those who have heard Tholuck 
know how much impressiveness is added to all he says by the solemnity 
and pathos of his manner and his tones. He has won reputation in 
several departments of scholarship, but in those several departments 
there are greater scholars than he. It is the variety and compass of 
his attainments for which he is most remarkable ; and it is as a preacher 
that he is greatest. Asa real preacher, not a mere deliverer of pre- 
lections, he is unsurpassed in Germany. 

His nature has something of the poet and romanticist in it. Even 
in alien or hostile forins of opinion, his active imagination and quick 
sympathies will find something to assimilate. Hence his views have 
sometimes acquired an appearance of vacillation or caprice. But such 
wavering has never extended, even for a time, to points of vital mo- 
ment, and springs from the sanguine warmth of a nature ever ready to 
hope and think the best. The constancy of his life-long conflict with 
rationalism and infidelity is widely known. 

These discourses, preached in the University Church, address them- 
selves frequently to the wants and difficulties of young men. While, 
as such, they have their value for a class, they are thoroughly popular 
in their character. Let those who think Germany can produce only 
what is cold and dull, read attentively these heartfelt annunciations of 
the great evangelic verity, these vehement apostrophes, these search- 
ing questions, these tender appeals, and they will say, ‘Give us preach- 
ing such as this—come it from Germany or whence you will!’ 
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The first series of sermons is entitled, ‘The Cross, a Revealer of the 
Hearts of Men,’ showing how that cross—a rock of refuge and a stone 
of stumbling at once—brought out the hardness of a Caiaphas, the 
treachery of a Judas, the coward vanity of a Pilate, the weakness of a 
Peter, the resignation of a Mary,—how it was then, and now is, ‘a 
savour of life unto life, or of death unto death.’ 

Dogmatik des deutschen Protestantismus,im Sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert. Von Dr. H. Herre. Zweiter Band. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 

(‘The Systematic Theology of German Protestantism in the Six- 
teenth Century. By Dr. H. Herrr. Vol. II. Williams and Norgate.) 
—*‘ Creeds, catechisms, confessions of faith, symbolical books, dry, 
‘withered mummies of the theologic brain—let them rot in the 
‘catacombs of old libraries! Trouble not our living day and busy sun- 
‘light with these bloodless pedantries!’ Such is the ery wherewith a 
great multitude in England would be ready to assail learned labours 
like those of Dr. Heppe. And as far as such repugnance to the very 
name and memory of creeds proceeds from an honest, though ignorant, 
hatred of the intolerance associated with them, let it have due excuse. 
But there are those who ought to know better, those who are not 
among the ignorant, by whom the investigation and the record of 
theological formulas is pronounced, with no less prejudice, utterly un- 
interesting and unprofitable. Such a verdict, in such instances, can 
proceed only from a superficial and prosaic cast of mind, totally want- 
ing in the true historic faculty. But there are those, on the contrary, 
to whom no study is so interesting as that of man, and who study 
with the deepest interest of all, the yearnings and the struggles of 
man’s mind in its search after divine truth. A catalogue of articles 
believed in, a succession of theological questions and answers, will 
appear flat and tedious to those who see the surface only. So will the 
articles of a treaty of peace, the provisions of an ancient charter or a 
legal document, to those who cannot comprehend the pleasures of the 
historian and the antiquary. But those who have eyes to see the 
warm human heart beating under what is now cold antiquity, will 
realize and mentally revive the hopes and fears, the passions, the zeal, 
the jealousies, the mental conflicts, the sense of duty, the weariness or 
the love of strife, that stirred within the men who debated over those 
old articles, and worded with such care those dusty formulas. Those 
who enter on such a study will find much more than they could have 
looked for of what is practical, even in those ecclesiastical abstractions. 
Symbolic forms grew oftener than is commonly supposed out of the 
daily life of men, and often were honestly designed to meet their daily 
religious wants. Nor is such inquiry into the opinions of the past, on 
the most perplexing (yet inevitable) theologic questions, without 
assistance towards the maturing of our own belief. We learn modesty, 
we obtain breadth and comprehensiveness. If the heart be right, we 
gain, not knowledge merely, but wisdom. A sound treatise on divi- 
nity, devoted to one aspect of religious truth, may teach us much. 
But the history of a great controversy, in which we hear the arguments 
on either side, and weigh and judge, will teach us more. Those who 
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are concerned thus to learn, and are not afraid of some hard reading, 
on knotty points in divinity, will study Dr. Heppe’s book with interest, 
and will acknowledge themselves his debtors. By those who have no 
such purpose, or no such tastes, it is not to be approached. 

This second volume exhibits the doctrine of the German reformers 
and the German churches on the following subjects: 1. On Predes- 
tination; 2. On the Son of God; 3. On the Office of Christ, or his 
Priesthood and his Kingdom; 4. On the Word of God, or the Law 
and the Gospel; 5. On Justification ; 6. On Repentance, or Conver- 
sion; 7. On Obedience, or Good Works. 

As a specimen of the contents of the book, we will take a rapid 
survey of the ground over which the author conducts us in the section 
on Predestination. He discusses, first of all, the old Protestant doc- 
trine, and then its later form. All the Reformers sat at the feet of 
Augustin. Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, @icolampadius, Calvin, and 
the rest started with views decidedly predestinarian. How far Luther 
went in this fatalistic direction is clearly shown by his treatise De 
Servo Arbitrio—a complete abrogation of freewill. A theology with 
a marked predestinarian bias was essential to Protestantism. Only so 
could Protestants take the assurance of salvation out of the hands of 
that human medium, the hierarchy. Only so could they strike at the 
root of the Romish Pharisaism, which ascribed such merit to the 
works of man. Man’s sole hope and help, they said, lies without him 
—but it is with God, not with his fellow-man. Both Luther and 
Meiancthon denied a double predestination, i.e., a decree of reproba- 
tion as well as of salvation. Melancthon taught that every one should 
regard the universal offers of the gospel as affording a presumption 
that he might be of the elect, and that it was a criminal unbelief to 
allow fears on this head to delay his acceptance of salvation. Both in 
the earlier and later period of the Lutheran doctrine, predestination 
was brought forward solely on practical grounds—as a source of joy- 
ous strength to the believer. All speculation and reasonings thereupon, 
on philosophical data, were strongly discountenanced. But there lay 
in Lutheranism an element hostile to the strongly predestinarian views 
entertained by Luther. This consisted in the growing importance 
attached to the ‘ calling’ and ‘absolution’ of the church—to the ordi- 
nances and sacraments of her visible communion. As this tendency 
gained strength, the reformed church saw in it a dangerous retrogres- 
sion, a return towards an externalism too like that of Rome. So the 
reformed laid the more stress on predestination, that spirituality might 
be preserved, and formalism avoided. Thus the difference was widened. 
On the one side lay the Scylla of sacramental efficacy; on the other, 
the Charybdis of antinomianism. Yet while the Lutheran church was 
qualifying its doctrine of predestination, and the reformed church insist- 
ing more strongly on final perseverance, neither the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism nor the second Helvetic Confession go so far as the whole length 
of Calvin’s doctrine. At a later period, scarcely any difference is 
perceptible between the Calvinistic and the German-reformed churches. 
Speaking generally, we may say that the central idea in the predesti- 
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nation taught by the former, is the doctrine of the glory of God ; that 
of the latter, the perseverance of the saints. Calvinism regards this 
perseverance as a means to an end, viz., the glory of God. ‘The re- 
formed church looks upon it as itself an object, proposed by Deity 
from that infinite love which must always desire the happiness of his 
creatures. 

We may add, that Dr. Heppe regards the Melancthonian doctrine 
as the normal type of the Reformation, and the extremes of Caivinism 
on the one side, and the later Lutheranism on the other, as deflections 
from the true and genuine Protestantism. 

Die Theologie der Psalmen. Von Dr. J. Koxte. Freiburg im 
Breisgau. Herder. (‘The Theology of the Psalms.’ By Dr. J. 
Kéyie. Williams and Norgate.)—This book is a praiseworthy con- 
tribution to a department of sacred science designated by our German 
neighbours as Beblical Theology. Less isulated and fragmentary in 
its character than the exegetical, and less extended in its scope than 
systematic theology, the theology called biblical occupies a province 
midway between the two. Exegesis confines itself to the minute 
study of a single sacred book. A systematic theology endeavours to 
arrange the whole material of revealed truth, as we now have it, in its 
fullest development. But biblical theology examines a certain series 
or family of those diversified writings which make up the Scriptures, 
and sums up and arranges the religious teaching of that particular 
section or period. It endeavours to show the relation of the light 
vouchsafed in a certain age to the lesser illumination which preceded, 
and the larger communications which followed it, ‘It thus seeks to 
trace the history of the revelation made by God to man—to chronicle 
the ‘sundry times and divers manners’ in which God spake in succes- 
sive ages to the patriarchs and to Moses, to the psalmists and to 
the prophets. 

Dr. Konig contends with justice against the notion which regards 
the Psalms as the mere subjective utterances of pious men, meditating 
on the character, the acts and the law of God, as made known in the 
statutes and the history of their nation. While thus musing, a fire 
burned—an inspiration was granted them which conveyed zew truth, 
and placed the Psalmist, as regards knowledge of the divine nature 
and purposes, in advance of his forefathers. To us it appears that the 
superiority of the light enjoyed by David to that of the Hebrew in the 
days of Moses, lies on the surface of the Psalms, can only be explained 
by supposing new communications from on high, and will only be 
denied by those whose perceptions are obscured by a prejudice. But 
we cannot accompany Dr. Kénig when he argues as follows: the 
impartation of new truth is essential to the idea of inspiration; to 
regard the Psalms as mere reproductions of old truth is to deny their 
inspiration ; therefore, they contain religious truth which was posi- 
tively new to that time. A comparison of the Psalms with the 
Pentateuch will surely be sufficient of itself to show (and in the course 
of this book it is shown most abundantly) that to the Psalmist was 
granted a new insight into the spiritual depth of the law, and 
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new anticipations of the great evangelic consummation. But the 
author is perfectly justified when he urges that inspiration must 
involve something much more than a mere negative superintendence 
to prevent mistakes or the admixture of error. To represent inspira- 
tion as only precluding falsehood, not conveying truth, involves a 
palpable‘ contradiction ; for error, the absence of truth, is a defect 
which can only be remedied by the actual introduction of truth itself. 
The effectual negation consists in the true affirmation. And this, 
once made, justifies itself, and becomes the test of falsehood ever 
after. 

Dr. K6nig’s analysis of the theology of the Psalms is thus con- 
ducted :—First of all, there is a section on their doctrine concerning 
God, his nature and attributes ; secondly, we have the doctrine of the 
Psalms concerning the creature, nature, angels, men. Then follows 
their teaching concerning sin, conversion, the life of the righteous, 
redemption, the Messiah. 

The author’s remarks on the anthropomorphisms of the Psalms, and 
on what are called the Psalms of imprecation, are honest and satis- 
factory. Strange that men should profess to reverence the profound 
significance of anthropomorphisms like ‘Son of God’ and ‘ Word of 
God,’ while they pretend to be scandalised at reading of the ear, the 
eye, the mouth of God! The anthropomorphisms of the Psalms are 
so numerous and so bold, just because those prayers are so ardent and 
so intense—because, when the soul is most earnest, it must realize 
God most vividly. A day was coming when such language would be at 
once surpassed and justified—when the Word should assume flesh, and 
become a Man among men. 

When David and others invoke the divine judgments on their 
enemies, it is obvious from their whole language that personal feeling 
is not the sole, or even the ruling motive. They long for the vindi- 
cation of the divine name and government. They see the grievous 
encouragement to obstinate, high-handed haters of God ; and the sore, 
almost intolerable trial to the faith of his suffering servants, so long as 
He delays his interposition. Their love of God involves a hatred of 
evil not less deep and constant. As is the light, so is the shadow. 
Under a theocracy they could not doubt which side was the cause of 
God, which the cause of the devil. So David, without hesitation, 
unconscious of any sin, while praying ‘Search me, and try me,’ asks 
—‘Dol not hate them that hate thee, O God? As though 
— lay at least one ground of hope that his heart was true and 
oyal. 

The difference between the Old Testament and the New, in this 
respect, is mainly one of proportion and of prominence. ‘The Israelite 
was commgaded to restore the strayed cattle of his enemy. It is from 
the Old Testament that Paul draws arguments to enforce the duty of 
returning good for evil. So, again, the New Testament, on its side, has 
its terrors for the evil-doer, and a God, ‘who is a consuming fire.’ 
But riyhteousness is the foremost idea of the old dispensation ; merey 
the grand proclamation of the new. ‘The prayer, ‘Thy kingdom 
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come,’ has in it two elements—a gracious one and a stern. In all 
ages that kingdom has been advanced, both by the overthrow of its 
adversaries, and by the addition of converts—by judgments avenging 
God’s elect, and by mercy multiplying them. In the mind of the Old 
Testament saint the former means would assume prominence; while 
the Christian dwells rather on the peaceful triumphs of grace. But 
the ancient believer did not forget to pray for the diffusion of divine 
truth, nor need the modern refrain from entreaty that the divine 
justice would speedily arrest wrong-doing. The prayer now going up 
from innumerable English hearts that the outrages of Indian massacre 
may be stayed by a swift retribution, finds fitting words in many of 
those psalms of David. Some who shrank from them once may find 
them now rising to their lips. And so it has ever been in times of 
extraordinary wrong and horror. One purpose, at least, for which 
the Apocalypse was written was that the persecuted Christians of the 
Roman Empire might see, as surely at hand, the judgment of that 
cruel city, and the vindication of their struggling faith. What 
terrible pictures does John give them of the outpourings of wrath, 
when the Lamb shall triumph in the great battle with his foes—when 
heaven, and all prophets and apostles, shall rejoice over the fallen 
persecutors, ‘rewarded double according to their works’—when the 
wine-press should be trodden without the city, and ‘ blood should come 
‘ out of the wine-press, even unto the horses’ bridles by the space of a 
‘thousand and six hundred furlongs.’ And in the height of heaven, 
what is the song raised by a great voice of much people? Even 
this—‘ Alleluia: Salvation, and glory, and honour, and power, unto 
‘the Lord our God, for true and righteous are his judgments: for 
‘he hath judged the great whore, which did corrupt the earth with 
ee and hath avenged the blood of his servants at her 
‘ ? 

The difficulty felt by many minds in reconciling such sterner aspects 
of the divine dispensations with the spirit of the Gospel, arises from 
two causes. First of all, from their forgetting that the kingdom of 
Christ is a kingdom existing only by incessant conflict. The strife is 
silent, but awful. Every inch of ground is wrested by the force of 
faith from the powers of falsehood. In such a state, all that is spared 
to our enemies is stolen from our brethren. Then, again, in the case 
of a great national judgment, there are those who imagine immediately 
the multitude of souls hurried unprepared into the presence of God. 
And if we were sure that longer life would have led to repentance, we 
might think upon the soul, and shudder. But when men like the 
Canaanites of old, or the mass of those miscreants of the modern East, 
are swept away in multitudes, it is not the soul which suffers. Depraved 
already, and surrounded by a dense heathendom, the Amalekite who 
fell by the hands of a Jewish spearman lost not his soul by the stroke, 
but only so many years of animal life—years which, if spared him, 
would have borne only fresh harvests of evil. Whatever may be the 
future condition of such heathens, it cannot be improved by the con- 
firmation and the multiplication of all the vices that have already made 
their existence an abomination. 
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Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten. Von Dr. J. M. 
Jost. Erste Abtheilung. Erstes bis drittes Buch. Leipsig: Dérf- 
fling and Franke. (‘ History of Judaism and its Sects. By Dr. J. M. 
Jost. First Part. From the First to the Third Book’ Williams 
and Norgate.)—Dr. Jost is well known as a labourer in the field of 
Hebrew literature. Since he commenced his researches, much light 
has been thrown from various quarters on many obscure questions, and 
many conflicting theories have arisen. In the full and elaborate his- 
tory before us, due notice is taken of what scholarship has been doing 
or undoing in this province down to the present day. The book is a 
learned book, and a thorough; but dry and cold. The author has 
quite unnecessarily endeavoured to divest himself of all feeling and 
preconception, that he may write a strictly ‘scientific’ history. He 
alludes to Christianity ‘ as an historic fact,’ much as though he viewed 
it from some far-off world of philosophic indifference. It would seem 
as though the natural in feeling were as strange as the supernatural in 
religion to some of these abstract and desiccated German scholars, when 
we see one of them telling the tragic tale of the Jewish ruin and dis- 
persion in a style as cool as might be looked for in a treatise on the 
cultivation of cucumbers. But the book may be commended to the 
student who wishes to see authorities and facts, and who would become 
acquainted with the substance of what is at present ascertained con- 
cerning the history of the Jews, from the cessation of their independent 
political existence to the present time. In the first book we have an 
account of the establishment of the law after the return from the cap- 
tivity, of the separation of the Samaritan element, and the struggle 
against the Greek power. The second book discusses the ritual, ordi- 
nances, and sects, tracing the rise and progress of Rabbinism. The 
third book describes the influence of the Roman sway at home, the 
condition and the doctrine of the Hellenistic Jews abroad. It closes 
with the fall of Jerusalem. The second volume will follow the Jewish 
history through the Middle Ages downwards. 

Athanasii Alexandrini Praecepta ad Antiochum. Ad codices duos 
recensuit GUILIELMUS DinporFivs. Lipsie. T.O. Weigel. (‘The 
Counsels of Athanasius of Alexandria to Antiochus.’ Edited after 
two MSS. by W. Dinporr. Williams and Norgate).—It is not 
at all likely that any part of this treatise was written by the cele- 
brated Athanasius. In itself it is worthless. But it is found to 
contain copious extracts, taken without acknowledgment from a very 
old book—The Shepherd of Hermas. This fact alone gives it value, 
and renders it worthy of Dindorf’s editorial labours. 

The Shepherd of Hermas has been attributed to the apostolic age, 
and its author supposed to be the Hermas mentioned in Rom. xvi. 14. 
It purports to be written in the time of Clement of Rome, who is 
mentioned by name. We confess ourselves sceptical concerning so 
early an origin—the whole tone of the book is too strongly ascetic. 
But its authorship may be safely assigned to the middle of the second 
century. It became very popular in the Church, for it encouraged the 
prevalent tendency towards penance and celibacy. It consists of sundry 
allegorical visions, practical precepts, and similitudes. 
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The Greek treatise attributed to Athanasius contains the precepts, 
all but complete, and several of the parables or similitudes. It was 
first edited by Bernard de Montfaucon, in his great edition of Athana- 
sius, from a very defective MS. in the Paris library. Hitherto the 
Shepherd had only been known in a Latin version. It occurred to 
Dindorf that if another MS. could be found, a comparison of this with 
the Paris MS., and the Latin version together, might enable the critic 
to restore, as nearly as possible, the original Hermas, at least in these 
portions. A German library supplied the lacking document, and jus- 
tified the substantial accuracy of the Latin translation. This collation 
of manuscripts is a tedious and comparatively obscure kind of toil, but 
no student of history will underrate its importance. Weighty ques- 
tions may hang upon a phrase in an old authority, and depend on the 
genuineness of half-a-dozen lines. It is of the highest moment that 
the materials of history should be placed before us with the utmost 
accuracy such patient erudition can secure. 

Channing, sa Vie et ses Euvres. Avec une Préface de M. Cuaries 
pe Rémusar. Paris. Didier and Co. (‘Channing, his Life and 
Writings, with a preface by M. Cuartes pe Réimusat.’ pp. 400. 
Williams and Norgate.)—This volume, introduced to the French public 
by M. de Rémusat, is the production of an English lady, who remains 
anonymous. It is based on the abundant material contained in the 
three volume biozraphy of Channing, with which many of our readers 
are already familiar. About one quarter of the book is devoted to 
translated extracts from his correspondence and his sermons. The 
biographical notice, and the translations of M. Laboulaye, which 
awakened on the Continent so much interest in the American divine, 
left still a something to be done. The authoress supposed, very 
reasonably, that a portrait of the man—a sketch of his private life 
not too extended, to be soon read and easily accessible, would be of 
interest and of service in France, especially among those working 
classes whose improvement Channing had so much at heart. Her 
task is executed with taste and judgment. We regret, however, that 
more space was not made for some of those devotional passages among 
the papers of Channing which were read with such interest in the 
biography of his nephew. The theological position of Channing is 
not our own, but it is at least one among several intervening posts 
between the extreme of Romish superstition, on the one side, and deism, 
or pantheism, on the other. There is danger lest the daily increasing 
number of those who have detected with disgust the falsehoods of the 
Romish system, in their rush toward an opposite extreme, should 


_recruit the ranks of infidelity. Any influence which checks the leap 


from servitude to anarchy—which offers a middle ground, where sore 
at least of the wants, both of the heart and of the reason, may be 
met, must be so far good. 

S. Ambrosit Hpiscopi Mediolanensis de Officiis Ministrorum, 
Libri Ul. Cum Paulini Libello de Vita S. Ambrosiit. Ad codicum 
MSS. editionumque precipuarum fidem recognovit et adnotatione 
critica ilustravit Jo, Gzoraivs Krapinerr. Tubingae Laupp. 
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(Williams and Norgate.)—A carefully corrected edition of the De 
Offciis of St. Ainbrose, a practical treatise of Christian morals, 
illustrated by copious examples from Scripture history—a book which 
was the ethical manual of the Middle Ages. 

Guide Biblique, ou Harmonie et Commentaire pratique et populaire 
de Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, par S. Descomeraz, 
Pasteur. ‘Tome Premier, pp. 500. Tome Second, pp. 480. Toulouse. 
Société des Livres Religicux. (‘A Guide to the Scriptures, or a 
Harmony and practieal and popular Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments. By S. DescomBraz. Vols. 1. & IL. Williams and 
Norgate.) —This Commentary is designed for the use of teachers, 
fathers of families, and schools, and is altogether of a popular and 
useful character. The sacred text is interspersed with short notes, 
practical and explanatory. Maps are appended. The peculiarity of 
the work consists chiefly in the method of arrangement. ‘The psalms 
aud prophecies are placed as nearly as possible in the chronological 
order of their composition. Thus the lyrical parts of Seripture 
accompany and illustrate the narrative, and the chronicle of public 
affairs is intermingled with the personal utterances of hope and fear, of 
joy and sorrow, throughout the vicissitudes of Jewish history. 

Die Neutestamentliche Lehre vom Heiligen Amte, fe. Von Cart 
LEcHLER. Stuttgart, Steinkopf. (* The New Testament Doctrine con- 
cerning the Sacred Office,’ by C. Lecuirr. pp. 452. Williams and 
Norgate.)—Seven vears ago a divine named Hofling, belonging to the 
“ Evangelical Lutheran Church,” produced an able and remarkable 
book on Church Government. (Grundziige Evangelisch-lutherischer 
Kirchenverfassung. Erlangen.) The work was received in many 
quarters with joyful applause ; in some, with vehement opposition. It 
passed through three editions in three years. Its object was to show 
that the ministerial office is of divine appointment, not directly, but 
indirectly ; in other words, that it derives its authority, not from a 
primary and separate institution, but from the universal priesthood of 
believers. The author took his stand on the great distinction between 
the visible and the invisible church. The latter, established by the 
spirit of God in the heurts of all regenerate men, must take some 
visible form. A visible church is involved, therefore, in the 
formation of the invisible. Some sacred office, again, is as necessarily 
implied in the existence of a visible church. Such an office is the 
natural and necessary consequence of the command given to proclaim 
the tidings of salvation, to baptize, to commemorate the death of 
Christ. ‘he right and the duty of so doing belonged originally to all 
believers alike. But, since all could not be thus employed, it was 
necessary to devolve those duties on certain individuals. Hence the 
sacred office. Thus Hofling directly denied the appointment by 
Christ of any separate class (like the Levites, or the Romish and 
Anglican priesthood) for the administration of sacraments. The 
power of binding and loosing, and so of teaching and bap- 
tizing, was given, he argues, to the whole church, to all by whom 
the Saviour was then surrounded. The apostles constituted a 
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